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drawings, artist books, photographs, paintings, and sculpture. I am 
indebted to the following individuals who allowed me access to works 
by Bellmer in their personal or institutional collections; many also 
provided photographs for this publication: Maureen Lasko, Mark 
Pascale, Carmen Vendelin, Sylvia Wolf, and Mary Woolever at the Art 
Institute of Chicago; Timothy Baum, New York; Marilyn Kushner at 
the Brooklyn Museum; Elizabeth Buschor; Myron Kunin, Curtis Gal- 
leries, Minneapolis; Karole Vail at the Guggenheim Museum, New 
York; Nan Brewer at the Indiana University Art Museum, Blooming- 
ton; Paul Burk, Margaret Harter, Terry Sare, and Todd Smith at the 
Kinsey Institute for Research in Sex, Gender, and Reproduction, In- 
diana University, Bloomington; Anders Malmberg, Malm6, Sweden; 
Catherine Bindman at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
Stacey Gengo at the Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago; Tina de 
Carlo, Andrea Feldman, and Lindsey Leard at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York; Robert Rainwater at the New York Public Library; 
Carol Eckman and Katherine Chan, Nolan/Eckman Gallery, New 
York; and Virginia Zabriskie, Zabriskie Gallery, New York. I am 
grateful as well for the advice of Marcel Fleiss, Galerie 1900—2000, 
Paris, regarding Bellmer’s European collectors. Most especially, for 
their enthusiastic support of my work and their vast Bellmer expertise, 
I thank Adam Boxer, Ubu Gallery, New York, and Herbert and 
Virginia Lust of Greenwich, Connecticut, and Herbert Lust Gallery, 
New York. 

In Kearny, New Jersey, Thomas Bellmer, the artist’s nephew, 
shared personal reminiscences, photographs from his family album, 
and extensive information about the family tree. From her home in 


Ispringen, Germany, Ursula Naguschewski responded to my letters 
concerning her cousin's invention of the first doll in Berlin in the early 
1930s. Bellmer’s dealer in Paris, the late André-Francois Petit, offered 
early encouragement and important contacts for further research. 
Therese Lichtenstein, author of a dissertation and monograph on 
Bellmer (at press at this writing), shared her groundbreaking scholar- 
ship on the artist, and Katharina Gerstenberger, her insights on Unica 
Ziirn’s writing and mental illness. In the initial stages of my work, 
Reinhold Heller reviewed my German translations, and Martha Ward 
challenged me to grapple with critical methodological issues. Most 
fortunately for me, John and Mary Gedo took an interest in my 
research and interpretations; through their own psychoanalytic writ- 
ings, in conversations, and personal correspondence, they have influ- 
enced me more than they know. Warmest appreciation to Catherine 
Bock-Weiss and to my best friend in all things, Judith Russi Kirshner, 
for their efforts in my behalf and, above all, for believing in me in the 
first place. 

At MIT Press, Roger Conover, Senior Editor of Art and Archi- 
tecture, identified the potential in my original manuscript for the 
book and located the three readers who offered excellent suggestions 
for improvement. Credit is also due Sandra Minkkinen, the book’s 
production editor, and Jean Wilcox, its talented designer. The illus- 
trations were underwritten in part by a grant from Portland State 
University, where my research assistant, Chelsea Mosher, helped me 
in the final stages of preparing the manuscript. Finally, it is an honor 
to acknowledge the American Association of University Women for 
support of my research in the form ofa 1994-1995 American Fellow- 
ship. To all the AAUW contributors who make these grants possible, 
my sincerest thanks. 
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Hans Bellmer, a Guilty Pursuit 


How often while writing this study of Hans Bellmer (1902-1975) have 
I thought of Sigmund Freud in “The Moses of Michelangelo,’ seeking 
his readers’ indulgence for his mere lay status as an art historian and 
for his interest in the subject matter rather than formal qualities of a 
work of art.! Like Freud, I have felt both unauthorized in the pursuit 
of my project—trespassing without a license on the territory of the 
psychoanalyst—and highly self-conscious about my misdirected fas- 
cination. For if Freud was embarrassed by the “stronger attraction” 
that iconography held for him when he should have been paying at- 
tention to form or technique, my own concern with pathography— 
interpreting the relations between an artist’s life and work—rather 
than, say, reception theory has seemed to me somehow illicit, or at 
least déclassé.’ 

Then, too, the sexually explicit aspect of much of Bellmer’s art 
and its unrelenting victimization of female subjects have presented 
their own difficulties. Beginning with his first mature work, the noto- 
rious life-size girl dolls he fashioned in the early 1930s, through the 
pornographic prints and drawings he produced as an old man, Bellmer 
depicted female bodies reified, mutated, sodomized, bound, eviscer- 
ated. Is to call attention to this material, one worries, unavoidably to 
promote its misogynist effects?’ Bellmer’s delicately hand-colored pho- 
tographs and exquisitely rendered pencil studies can be powerfully 
seductive; at the same time, they indulge the cruelest perverse fanta- 
sies. Like all other representations of the body in our culture, they 
serve to affirm or legitimate what they describe. At moments, this prob- 
lem has returned me to a provocative question posed about the works 
of two other great pornographers, whom Bellmer admired—the mar- 
quis de Sade and Georges Bataille. Invoking Simone de Beauvoir on 


Sade, Susan Rubin Suleiman has inquired whether, as feminists, we 
must “burn Bataille.”* 

The question is rhetorical, but Suleiman follows up with a pro- 
gram for a committed political analysis. Her prescription for how to 
treat these transgressive cultural products responsibly is one I have 
tried to adopt regarding Bellmer; that is, I want to provide a reading 
that “will look at a text, or at a whole oeuvre if time and space allow, pa- 
tiently and carefully, according the work all due respect—but also crit- 
ically, not letting respect inhibit it.’* Unlike Bellmer’s many enrapt 
apologists, I am not inhibited by a nervous need to deny the hostility 
and aggression everywhere present in his art—to maintain, as J. H. 
Matthews absurdly does, that his “disarticulation and even dismem- 
berment of the body is anything but a sign of brutal indifference to 
feminine beauty” and instead “pays sincere tribute to the attractive- 
ness of the whole.” ° Much of the writing about Bellmer has been dom- 
inated by poetic adulation of his “daring” treatment of sexual themes 
and takes at face value his claim to therapeutic intentions—“to help 
people lose their complexes, to come to terms with their instincts.”’ 
Certainly this is the case with Peter Webb’s biography of Bellmer, 
written with the assistance of art historian Robert Short.* Webb’s 
invaluable book is extensively researched and illustrated, the most 
complete single source of information on the artist available, but 
his project is hagiographic. His purpose is to rescue Bellmer from 
undeserved obscurity, to secure for him a noble patrilineage (works 
by Bellmer always “recall” for Webb examples of already validated 
“erotic” art by Aubrey Beardsley, Felicien Rops, Henry Fuseli, or 
Thomas Rowlandson), and to defend him against charges of pornog- 
raphy. While I have relied extensively on Webb for many of the facts 
of Bellmer’s life, I do not share his agenda, and this study is indeed 
something of a critique of his position. 

On the other hand, my mission is not to denounce Bellmer’s 
sometimes vicious fantasies or his “sexism,” for it would be pointless 
to castigate him for the contents of his psychic life or for deviating 
from our own present-day politics. Rather, I want to ask, of him and 
his troubling works of art, the probing question formulated by Gayatri 
Spivak: “What is man that the itinerary of his desire creates such a 
text?” Traditional art historical methods are inadequate to this task; 
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psychoanalysis, with its focus on identity formation and sexual sub- 
jectivity, offers a theory and a method to begin to explain Bellmer’s 
lifelong obsessions, the anxieties that haunted him, and the repetitive 
violence and perversions he fantasizes in his art. 

By “perversions” I mean phenomena such as fetishism, sado- 
masochism, and anal eroticism, which represent (as the etymology of 
the term implies) a turning away from the goal of genital intercourse 
and procreation, and thus, in Kaja Silverman’s words, “from both bi- 
ology and the social order.”  Bellmer’s surrealist colleagues shared his 
interest in such deviations, in keeping with their rejection of the bour- 
geois family and their vehement opposition to any social regulation of 
sexuality. They explored all manner of perversions—in art and imag- 
ination, in theory and sometimes in practice—as attested in their 
frank recorded discussions from 1928 to 1932 of sexual experiences 
and preferences, and in questionnaires periodically included in their 
journals through 1959."! Bellmer distinguishes himself from all the 
others, however, in the single-mindedness of his sexual inquiries, such 
that art historian Robert Belton, for example, discusses the Bellmer- 
ian contribution to surrealism entirely under the banner of “Tropes of 
Perversion.” !? 

In a chapter on Bellmer in her groundbreaking feminist study 
Surréalisme et sexualité, Xaviére Gauthier catalogued surrealist perver- 
sions from sadomasochism to coprophilia, theorized their etiology 
in frustrated oedipal desire, and reasoned that the transgressive value 
of many surrealist images of the female body depends on the incest 
taboo.!’ Like Gauthier, Suleiman conceives of surrealism generally in 
terms of an oedipal drama; in Subversive Intent: Gender, Politics, and the 
Avant-Garde, she posits the emblematic male avant-garde artist as 
a transgressive son who plays with the body of the mother—hence, 
the unprecedented proliferation in surrealist art of manipulated or 
distorted female bodies. Although Suleiman does not directly address 
Bellmer’s work, her incisive analyses of literary and visual art by 
Bataille, Marcel Duchamp, Max Ernst, and René Magritte are exem- 
plary for a study of Bellmer, especially in her assessment of the role of 
perversion and her insistence on the primacy of the father-son rela- 
tionship in the oedipal drama—in which the contested maternal body 
serves as a kind of prop, of secondary importance. 


For Bellmer scholar Therese Lichtenstein, the dolls and doll pho- 
tographs of the early 1930s are also props in a kind of battle, socio- 
political as well as psychosexual. In “The Psychological and Political 
Implications of Hans Bellmer’s Dolls in the Cultural and Social Con- 
text of Germany and France in the 1930s,’ Lichtenstein notes 
Bellmer’s invention of the dolls at the very moment of Hitler’s rise to 
power and contrasts the artist’s bizarre automata with the vision of the 
whole and healthy Aryan body propagated by the National Socialists. 
She interprets Bellmer’s works as “a violent attack on the stereotypes 
of normalcy found in Nazi art and culture,” and aligns him with those 
groups—Jews, other modern artists, the insane, leftist intellectuals— 
whom the Nazis identified as degenerate.'+ Hers is an original and 
sophisticated reading of the dolls, later reinforced by Hal Foster’s 
interest in them with regard to anxieties underpinning fascist armor- 
ing of the body. 

Considering Bellmer in the context of surrealism, Lichtenstein 
rejects charges of sexism as simplistic and pleads instead for a serious 
consideration of the ambiguity of the dolls. “Without making any 
claim for the implicit ‘feminism’ of male surrealist production,” she 
builds on Rosalind Krauss’s contention that the surrealists’ ostensibly 
misogynist images actually expose gender as a social construction, 
stating that Bellmer’s art “embodies a rejection of the passive position 
that Western culture tends to impose on women.” '¢ Although this no- 
tion may find support in a very few prints and drawings on the domi- 
natrix theme that Bellmer executed in the late 1950s, it is difficult for 
me to accept the pitiful dolls, armless cephalopods, and bound or mu- 
tilated female torsos that constitute the bulk of his production as any- 
thing but embodiments of female passivity and victimization. In this 
respect, Lichtenstein’s more positive reading of Bellmer’s work differs 
significantly from my own. 

Although both Krauss and Lichtenstein work to redeem Bellmer 
for contemporary (feminist) audiences, the latter uniquely addresses 
issues of spectatorship as well as the artist’s own feminine identifi- 
cation with the doll. Lichtenstein theorizes a “bigendered position” 
produced for the viewer by the artist’s interruption of traditional gen- 
der oppositions of spectatorship.'” While I have not been concerned 
with the various subject positions available in fantasy to viewers of 
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Bellmer’s work,'* focusing instead on the artist’s relationship to his 
material, I am in full agreement with Lichtenstein’s suggestion that 
“the doll operates as Bellmer’s alter ego.” !’ Indeed, this feminine iden- 
tification is a central theme in my understanding of Bellmer’s obses- 
sive sadomasochistic manipulations of the female body in his art. 

There is a brief study of Bellmer’s work published in 1978 by a 
psychoanalyst, one N. N. Dracoulides, then vice president of the So- 
ciété Internationale de Psychopathologie de I’Expression, of which 
the artist himself had also been a member.”? Dracoulides’ conclusion 
seems to me disappointingly predictable, even formulaic: he states 
that Bellmer was sexually inhibited by an oedipal attachment to his 
mother and vengefully exalted against his tyrannical father, a scenario 
that resulted in a sadomasochistic revolt and compensatory “sexual 
contact with his strange dolls, which he created for this purpose.”?! 
More considered are the respective psychoanalytic speculations of 
Drs. Jean-Francois Rabain and René Held. The former interprets 
the doll as both a fetish and transitional object that protects the artist 
from an overwhelmingly terrifying maternal imago; Held, on the 
other hand, incorporates a discussion of the sadomasochistic and 
necrophilic tendencies in Bellmer’s oeuvre into his scheme of a surre- 
alist “Great Quest,” leading in the emotional life of the exemplary 
male surrealist to a regression to the infant’s hallucinatory universe of 
union with the mother.” Although I have generally pursued a tradi- 
tionally Freudian rather than an object-relations mode of analysis, 
Held’s Kleinian model also has much to offer for an interpretation of 
Bellmer’s destructive fantasies of the female body and the oral- 
aggressive wishes discernable in some of the graphic work after the 
mid-1940s. 


Conscious or Unconscious: “A Peculiar Problem” 


‘To what degree was Bellmer aware of his own psychopathology and its 
symbolization in his art? This is a key question and hardly unique to a 
study of Bellmer’s oeuvre. Since our era has been so permeated by psy- 
choanalytic theories and concepts, as Jack Spector noted a quarter 
century ago, “it will be, in fact, a peculiar problem for future literary 


historians to distinguish [between] spontaneous and ‘mannered’ ex- 
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amples of the various neurotic syndromes so incisively presented 
by Freud.”?? An unsettling self-portrait photograph of Bellmer in 
middle age typifies for art historians the dilemma Spector describes 
(figure I.1). Here the artist peers out with a suspicious side-long 
glance through the window of a rustic structure—a barn, perhaps, or 
a shed. Reflected in one part of the glass are several trees, a corner of 
nature; but the window is broken, and Bellmer has inserted his head so 
that his right ear and jaw rest gingerly on the lacerating edge of the 
pane. The symbolism of threatened decapitation is reinforced by the 
artist’s shadow falling on the other glass fragment, whose edge slices 
through Bellmer’s shaded silhouette, amputating the nose. 

‘The window is a traditional metaphor for art, but in Bellmer’s 
photograph (as in all of surrealism) art’s age-old function of mirroring 
nature is shattered. Placing his own head into the window/picture, 
Bellmer seems to assert the psychic sources of his art, and to demon- 
strate, by the fall of his shadow, the dark castration fears underlying his 
project.”* In that shadow also lies an intriguing example of André 
Breton’s concept of convulsive beauty, which Krauss locates at the very 
core of surrealism—that is, “re- 
ality constituted as sign,” reality 
convulsed into representa- 
tion.?* The shadow of Bellmer’s 
nose, a result of the sunlight 


1.1 Hans Bellmer, Self-Portrait, 1944, black-and-white photograph. 


bathing his sharp features from 
the upper left in this photo- 
graph, is simultaneously a sign 
for another reality, an inscrip- 
tion of the menaced phallus. 
‘Thus in this spectacle of self- 
scrutiny there lies a coincidence 
of two realities: one natural, ex- 
ternal, and descriptive of the 
other, which is unconscious and 
psychosexual. 

But have we here a spon- 


taneously produced spectacle, 
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like a neurotic symptom, or one that is “mannered” and brilliantly 
contrived? Surrealists provide an especially exasperating illustration 
of this riddle, devoted as they always were to investigations of the psy- 
che. The importance of Breton’s and Louis Aragon’s early medical 
training, which brought them into contact with psychiatric treat- 
ments, including free association and dream interpretation, is well 
known,” as is Breton’s legendary visit to Freud in Vienna in 1922, his 
preoccupation with Freud’s discoveries in the first surrealist mani- 
festo, and the epistolary exchange between artist and analyst pub- 
lished in the former’s Communicating Vessels (1932). Articles on Freud 
and excerpts from his writings appeared in surrealist journals; Mino- 
taure, in fact, which introduced Bellmer’s doll photographs to French 
audiences in 1934 and published Jacques Lacan’s early studies on para- 
noia and criminality, listed its categories of inquiry as plastic arts; eth- 
nology; and psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis. In response, 
visual artists lifted specific subjects from Freud—Max Ernst’s collage 
Oedipus (1933) and André Massor’s painting Gradiva (1939) come to 
mind as just two examples; more often and more important, however, 
they were intrigued by the unconscious processes theorized by psy- 
choanalysis in the neuroses and in dreams.”’ All this said, what does 
the documented psychoanalytic sophistication of these artists mean 
for an interpretation of the latent content of their work? 

Dawn Ades, for one, has confronted the problem in her account 
of Salvador Dali, notably in explicating the infamous painting, The 
Lugubrious Game, so passionately valorized by Bataille in Documents in 
1929.78 Ades observes the recurrence in this picture and others of cer- 
tain images (such as the grasshopper) that Dali associated with juve- 
nile memories; at the same time, she points to the artist’s avowed 
enthusiasm for Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams. The repetition of 
motifs, she believes, “must be thematically significant, and suggests, 
given Dali’s references to his childhood and his known state of mind 
at the time, that they must be linked to some dominant obsession. The 
questions then arise,” Ades continues, “how ‘innocent, how ‘auto- 
matic’ even, these images are, and how far Dali is conscious of their 
source in a psychological sense? . . . How far, then, does a painting by 
Dali consist of images springing directly from the unconscious, or are 
they rather images which have already been digested and analyzed.” ”’ 


Seeking a way out of this dilemma, Ades invokes Freud himself, 
who received Dali in London in 1938. The artist brought along a re- 
cent painting, The Metamorphosis of Narcissus (1937), for the analyst’s 
inspection, later reporting that Freud told him: “It is not the uncon- 
scious I seek in your pictures, but the conscious. While in the pictures 
of the masters—Leonardo or Ingres—that which interests me, that 
which seems mysterious and troubling to me, is precisely the search 
for unconscious ideas of an enigmatic order hidden in the picture, your 
mystery is manifested outright. The picture is but a mechanism to re- 
veal it” (emphasis added). Yet regarding the “young Spaniard, with his 
candid, fanatical eyes,” Freud subsequently wrote to Stefan Zweig that 
“it would indeed be interesting to investigate analytically how he came 
to create that picture”—implying that Dali’s “mystery” was not, after 
all, fully revealed on the surface of the canvas. To understand the gen- 
esis of the painting, Freud would require more than what was artis- 
tically “manifested outright”: knowledge of the artist’s biography, 
familial relationships, childhood experiences, free associations, para- 
praxes, dreams. Thus Dali’s self-conscious embrace of psychoanalytic 
theory did not render his images immediately transparent, even to 
Freud, and Ades concludes that the paintings “hold in balance a real 
neurotic fear, which is clearly very powerful, and a knowing use of 
psychology textbooks.” *° 

Like Dali, who read Freud while still a student in Madrid, or 
Ernst, whose education at the University of Bonn exposed him to the 
range of contemporary psychological literature,*! Bellmer gained fa- 
miliarity with Freud’s ideas even before he joined the French surreal- 
ist group. As will be amply noted in parts II and III of this book, he 
used psychoanalytic terms such as repression, condensation, and displace- 
ment in his own writings and quoted from The Interpretation of Dreams. 
His fascination with the relationship of mind and body impelled him 
to explore, beyond Freud, the nineteenth-century pseudoscience of 
Cesare Lombroso as well as the contemporary psychiatric studies of 
Paul Schilder. 

In the visual realm, one sees him working with material taken di- 
rectly from Freud in a drawing of 1936/37, The False Twins (figure 1.2). 
This image of a two-headed female figure seated out of doors 
and reaching uncomfortably with both arms extended to one side is 
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1.2 Hans Bellmer, The False Twins, 1936/37, pencil, gouache on paper. 


inexplicable—unless one recognizes it as a reprise of the Louvre Vir- 
gin and Child with St. Anne (1508-1510), which Freud reproduced 
(as The Holy Family) in his celebrated essay on Leonardo (figure I.3).* 
In Bellmer’s drawing, the left-right orientation of the figure group is 
reversed, Mary and Anne are fused, the lamb is replaced by a folded 
wool blanket or cushion, the Christ Child becomes a beach ball. The 
tree in the right background is retained but withered, and the graphic 
flourishes in the foreground point beyond The Virgin and Child to 
Leonardo’s deluge drawings. 

Freud’s thesis was that the two women in Leonardo’s painting, so 
similar in age and oddly positioned on top of one another, represent 
the artist’s two mothers: his birth mother, Caterina (his father’s mis- 
tress), and his adoptive mother, Donna Albiera (his father’s wife). At 
the time Bellmer appropriated Leonardo’s composition, he too was 
split in his love for two women: his wife, who was dying of tubercu- 
losis, and his young cousin, who had in part inspired his first doll 
sculptures—hence the thin, almost emaciated right side of the female 
hybrid in the drawing and the youthful, voluptuous left counterpart. 
The correspondences with The Virgin 
and Child as interpreted by Freud are 
too specific to be coincidental, and we 
think we are confronted with a fairly 
clear instance of textbook psychoana- 
lytic information being consciously 
manipulated. Can we know, however, 
whether Bellmer selected this particu- 
lar prototype of a doubled love object 
primarily because of its maternal 
theme? Whether, that is, he under- 
stood his dual emotional and erotic 
attachments to both wife and cousin 
as repetitions of another, earlier 
relationship? 

It is indeed a “peculiar problem,” 
a conundrum even, and my own con- 
viction is that the issue, like the work 
of art itself, is always irreducible. Just 


as psychoanalytic readings, attentive to evidence of the primary pro- 
cess, often bracket but do not deny the coeval ego functions involved 
in creating a work of art,*? one wants further to complicate Spector’s 
spontaneous-versus-“mannered” dichotomy, indeed, to add quotation 
marks to the first term as well as the second—for even “spontaneous” 
linguistic and artistic manifestations are, after all, culturally condi- 
tioned. And further, the binary, either-or suppositions structuring our 
peculiar problem must be dramatically modified to take account of the 
dynamic nature of mental processes. As Freud pointed out, the division 
among conscious, preconscious, and unconscious realms “is neither 
absolute nor permanent,” and consciousness itself “is in general a 
highly fugitive state.” ** 

If we look to the oneiric model, paradigmatic in Freud, as Paul 
Ricoeur suggests, “for all interpretations in the cultural sphere,” we 
remark, among other things, that “dreams have meanings that are 
continuous with waking meanings and, hence, deeply imbedded in the 
cultural context.” 35 What I am also suggest- 
ing for Belimer ie te iie suidy OF payeho- 1.3. Leonardo da Vinci, The Virgin and Child with St. Anne, 
analytic theory should not be understood as 1508-1516, illustrated in Sigmund Freud, Leonardo da 
completely divorced from, outside of, and Vinci and a Memory of His Childhood (1910). 
unrelated to his fantasies—conscious, pre- 
conscious, or even unconscious. Instead, we 
ought to consider his intellectual work as 
contributing to the “day residue,” which is 
acted on by the mechanisms of the dream- 
work, on the one hand, and/or putin the ser- 
vice of the secondary elaboration in waking 
thought on the other.** An interesting corol- 
lary then presents itself: not only might 
Bellmer be seen as an active subject who “ap- 
plies” psychoanalysis for his own purposes 
and as an appropriate object of its inquiry, he 
may also be a product of its theoretical propo- 
sitions, his conflict-ridden identity consti- 


tuted at least in part by its discourses.*” 
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A Catalogue of Perversions 


Most Bellmer scholarship to date has tended to focus on work of the 
1930s (the first and second versions of the doll and the photographs he 
made of these objects), but I have extended my analysis to include the 
prints, drawings, and photographs he produced through the 1940s, 
1950s, and continuing through the mid-1960s. (Sadly, the last decade 
of his life witnessed the serious decline of Bellmer’s artistic abilities 
along with his health, so that the very late works are only weak echoes 
of past accomplishments.) Some of the flaws in Bellmer scholarship in 
English derive from the lack of a catalogue raisonné and from the in- 
accessibility of most of the artist’s written work.** Discussions thus 
tend to center around the few passages that have been translated by 
Webb and overlook the large body of Bellmer writings that can prof- 
itably inform interpretations of his visual art. Relying on the French 
and German texts brought together in an issue of Obliques devoted to 
the artist in 1975, I have offered some previously unavailable English 
translations in the appendixes in this book. 

My account of Bellmer’s art proceeds chronologically, although, 
because of his enduring obsessions, leaps forward in time are occa- 
sionally necessary to track a particular motif or theme. Each of the fol- 
lowing sections, parts I through II, covers a body of work, one or two 
related texts, and a governing perversion. In the first section, devoted 
to fetishism and the first doll, I discuss the doll itself, its documenta- 
tion in the photographs Bellmer published in a booklet titled Die 
Puppe (1934), and a number of doll drawings also produced in the early 
1930s. Under the pressures of impending abandonment and loss—the 
contemporaneous life-threatening illnesses of the artist’s father and 
wife—Bellmer’s childhood fears appear to have been reanimated, and 
indeed we find him engaging an iconography of the nursery. In ad- 
dition to dolls, he becomes preoccupied with marbles, balls, hoops, 
Easter eggs, little puppets. Regressing in imagination to an infantile 
realm, he entertains intrauterine fantasies in drawings of dolls within 
dolls and returns to the primal scene (the child’s encounter with the 
scene of parental intercourse) in a strange essay, “Memories of the 
Doll Theme” (1934). 


If we understand the symbolic link between object loss and cas- 
tration, and recognize (as Freud did) the fetish as “a token of triumph 
over the threat of castration,’ *’ the doll’s emergence as a phallic sub- 
stitute at this period of emotional crisis in Bellmer’s life is readily 
grasped. Modeled after the female automaton the artist saw per- 
formed in Jacques Offenbach’s opera The Tales of Hoffmann, the doll 
was also a response to the exciting proximity of Bellmer’s seventeen- 
year-old cousin, who had arrived in Berlin from Kassel in 1931. The 
opera, always acknowledged in the literature as a source for the doll, 
offers in its plot and characters intriguing and heretofore unexplored 
parallels to Bellmer’s own familial situation; [ examine this material in 
some depth, especially the opera’s uncanny figure of the castrative fa- 
ther. Although Bellmer repeatedly presented himself as a classic oedi- 
pal son, I propose here that his impassioned expressions of father 
hatred might work to cover over a repressed homosexual attachment, 
an hypothesis that runs counter to other psychoanalytic accounts of 
his oeuvre. 

This negative oedipal preponderance (which does not, it should 
be stressed, cancel the erotic investment in the mother) plays a crucial 
theoretical role in my understanding of the sadomasochistic enact- 
ments pictured in Bellmer’s photographs of the second doll. In part II, 
Iexplore these images, fifteen of which were later published in Les Jeux 
de la poupée (The Games of the Doll, 1949), as fantasies comparable to 
those described by Freud in “‘A Child Is Being Beaten?” *° The essay 
traces the source of a common, consciously produced fantasy of child 
abuse to a repressed incestuous attraction to the father. Freud further 
contends that the unconscious sense of guilt springing from this for- 
bidden desire leads to the masochistic behaviors often exhibited by 
individuals who harbor such fantasies of child abuse. Thus I take 
Bellmer’s Job-like miseries and paranoid attitude toward authority 
as additional evidence of a combination of love, hate, and fear of 
his father. 

The castration anxiety that proceeds from these conflicted filial 
affects and from the perceived phallic lack of the mother becomes the 
underlying impetus, I believe, for Bellmer’s pseudoscientific treatise, 
“Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” (1938), also discussed in 
part II. This long and complicated essay introduced the photographs 
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of the second, ball-jointed doll in Les Feux de la poupée. Treating the 
“Notes” not as an explanation but as an allegory in need of an expla- 
nation, I look beneath the textual surface to expose a previously un- 
remarked level of meaning: the ball joint, top, and focal point in 
Bellmer’s strange discourse on mechanics are symbols he enlists in an 
urgent fantasmatic and fetishistic disavowal of sexual difference. 

Part III covers the graphic work, photographs, and sculpture 
Bellmer produced after the death of his first wife and his emigration 
to France in 1938. Here an important commission, engraved illustra- 
tions for Bataille’s Histoire de l'oeil (Story of the Eye), inaugurated the 
artist’s career as printmaker and pornographer. I consider the oedipal 
sources of Bataille’s infamously obscene narrative as well as Bellmer’s 
own artist-son’s rebellion as a transgression performed across the ma- 
ternal body. Increasingly from this point on in his career, as the doll 
recedes somewhat in his obsessions, sexual activity itself becomes 
Bellmer’s primary subject matter in prints and drawings, and real fe- 
male bodies supplant inanimate automata in his photographs. While 
fetishism and sadomasochism continue to figure prominently in all 
this work, scoptophilia, which drives Bellmer’s avid consumption and 
production of pornography, becomes the perversion in most pressing 
need of analysis. 

Surveying psychoanalytic insights regarding the etiology of this 
visual perversion and the aggressive impulses that invariably inform 
it, I take note in this section of the hostility Bellmer either channels 
into his pornographic representations or, less frequently, attempts to 
defend against. His explicit photographic investigations in the 1940s 
of female genitals pose an especially interesting theoretical problem, 
for if, as psychoanalysis suggests, this spectacle arouses castration anx- 
iety in the male viewer, how can we explain pornography’s insistent 
display of the putative threat? Bellmer’s feminine identification, al- 
ready established in terms of his transvestitism and masochism in parts 
I and II, respectively, lends support here to the complex readings of 
this genital iconography presented in recent theories of representa- 
tion and film. 

Indebted to John Gedo’s analyses elsewhere, I understand Bellmer’s 
resort to pornography, on one level, as a kind of adaptive strategy, a 
way to manage anxiety during periods of extreme psychological ten- 
sion. Each time the pornographic inclination comes to the fore in his 


work, an emotional crisis can be seen on the horizon: a divorce, news 
of his father’s demise, the threatened disintegration of a romantic re- 
lationship, his mother’s illness, and, finally, her death. In several late 
works, the artist even injects his own image into depictions of sexual 
orgies involving children, and I interpret these as vengeful revisita- 
tions of the primal scene—inversions of the shock of witnessing, re- 
membering, or fantasizing parental sex. 

This last reading brings me to some fascinating points of con- 
tact between pornography and psychoanalysis proposed by Annette 
Kuhn: 


Psychoanalytic accounts of the construction of sexuality and the production 
of the unconscious point to the formative quality of certain moments in the 
infant’s relationships with . . . its immediate family. These moments carry all 
the power of intense melodrama. The Oedipus complex is charged with the 
erotic and jealous drama of the eternal triangle, the primal scene with the hor- 
ror of an awful truth and the trauma of coming to terms with it. Psychoanaly- 
sis, like pornography, is obsessed with bodily differences, and the most 
elemental of the scenarios enacted in its family melodrama are pivoted around 
exactly such differences. Is it perhaps part of pornography’s project, then, to 
replay these elemental scenarios, to participate in the psychic relations 


through which we are constructed as sexual subjects?*! 


Surely in Bellmer’s case, the response to this question seems a defini- 
tive yes. My story thus begins and ends with his family drama, and I 
hope to show how the erotomania, fetishism, sadomasochistic enact- 
ments, and repetitious sexual researches Bellmer performs in his art 
“replay elemental scenarios” that are also the concern of psychoanaly- 
sis. Recognizing, along with Mary Gedo, “that no single viewpoint— 
including the psychoanalytic one—can do justice to the complex 
meanings encoded in works of art,’ ” I remain convinced that the very 
nature of Bellmer’s apparently compulsive rehearsals renders a psy- 
choanalytic reading of his work a most productive one—productive, 
though, of course, by no means conclusive. “For the rest,’ as Freud 
wrote of the famously inquisitive Little Hans, “our young investiga- 
tor has merely come somewhat early upon the discovery that all 
knowledge is patchwork, and that each step forward leaves an un- 
solved residue behind.” * 
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The Self-Proclaimed Oedipal Son 


Repudiating the Father 


In 1923, twenty-one-year-old Hans Bellmer was escorted to Berlin 
from his native Katowice in Poland by his father, to begin studies 
at the Berlin Polytechnical Institute.! The reluctant youth was to 
matriculate in engineering, despite his lack of interest in the elder 
Bellmer’s profession. ‘Toward the end of their trip on the night train, 
at the first glimmer of dawn, the father was shocked to see the would- 
be artist emerge from his compartment outrageously made up like a 
girl—with lipstick, powdered face, and curls penciled on his temples 
and cheeks. Wearing a bowler hat and carrying a pamphlet by dada 
artist George Grosz, he embarrassed his father even further as they 
made their way from the Berlin train station to a hotel, where they 
encountered the stares and knowing winks of the staff. 

Bellmer’s behavior reveals an awareness of dada performance as 
well as the problematics of gender identity, and is only one of several 
recorded instances of aggressive hostility toward his parent.’ Years 
later, framing his personal history in self-consciously oedipal terms, 
Bellmer convinced his biographer, Peter Webb, that his early family 
experience “could have come straight out of one of Sigmund Freud’s 
casebooks.”* Webb reinforces and elaborates this construction, 
contrasting the artist’s contempt for an authoritarian Prussian father 
(figure 1.1) with his lifelong affection for a gentle and supportive 
mother. Similarly, Bellmer’s friend and commentator Constantin 
Jelenski noted that the artist’s childhood “was divided between the ter- 
ror of his father, an engineer (thus having a direct hold on reality), do- 
mestic tyrant, and moralizer, and the tenderness he felt for his mother, 
a victim of the ogre dictating law and order.”* The source of this dra- 
matic family history was again Bellmer himself. “Like everyone else,” 


Bellmer had written to Jelenski, “I was born with a very pronounced 
need for a sense of well-being, for a carefree paradise without limits. 
But the limits took the form—for me—of the ‘father’ and (a little later) 
the ‘police.’ Beyond the warmth and comforting presence of my 
mother, there was a hostile, masculine authority: the enemy, the pos- 
sessor of an arbitrary, external power.” * 

Bellmer’s repudiations of his father were persistent, continuing 
long after the latter’s demise in 1941. They have a compulsive aspect, 
and despite their possible origins in an actual family situation,° these 
expressions of father hatred formed part of a mythology that Bellmer 
advertised widely over the course of almost forty years. They resemble 
the published ruminations of Max Ernst and Georges Bataille about 
their respective fathers, in which each artist stakes out his position in 
an oedipal triangle and shows how childhood experiences informed, 
even determined, later artistic developments.’ The most vivid of 
Bellmer’s invectives is a lengthy recollec- 
tion, “Der Vater” or “The Father? which 1.1 dans Bellmer, St,,c. 1918. 
he composed in 1936. Referring to the 
tract as the “Anti-Pére” (““Anti-Father”) in a 
letter to a friend eleven years later, he won- 
dered if it might be the beginning of a 
book.* Although the book never material- 
ized, the essay appeared in French in the 
fourth issue of Le Surréalisme, méme in 
1958. Finally, in a last effort to incorporate 
filial rebellion into his public persona, the 
artist presented the essay again, in both 
German and French, in a special number 
of the journal Obliques, just before his 
death in 1975. 

Bellmer begins the reminiscence with 
an invocation of his boyhood home, then 
proceeds to describe his father’s oppressive 
presence, and ends by celebrating the cal- 
culated, conspiratorial misbehavior he and 
his younger brother, Fritz, directed toward 
their common enemy: 
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It is certain that this house, where the epoch of goat manure and that of the in- 
candescent lamp mixed advantageously, that this wretched house remained all 
the same a kind of refuge and through its isolation, offered something of a 
place of peaceful meditation. .. . 

My brother and I had, in the manner of children, no particular difficulty 
in resorting to those gifts which were as fertile as they were disagreeable. 

However, I still recall only with joy the days that were not situated in the 
cold shadow of the one who rendered hateful the radiance of our perhaps her- 
metic games, of the one whose feet with coarse shoes stamped pitilessly on the 
realm of play that did not limit the power of the father very much and was 
hardly acknowledged by bourgeois practice. . . . 

We learned early on to protect ourselves and, in truth, even more than 
that. What we thought of as we gnashed our teeth persisted all our waking 
hours: rebellion, defense, attack. He, on his side of the scales, had the heavy 
fat of a dead heart, the fat gut of the arrivist class; we had uncorrupted instinct, 
the infallible strategy of the untouched child. All the weapons to us were good; 
we learned to dissemble the profitable until it became scandalous and the 
scandalous to the point of pathetic timidity. We knew how to be everything: 
rubber, dirt or glass, wire, and copper. To tell the truth, we probably had a 
rather adorable air, more girlish than formidable as we would have preferred. 
But it seemed best above all to tempt the brute from his position in order to 
confuse him. We overtook him even with the little childish song at the mo- 
ment when, before his unexpected presence, our pleasure abruptly ceased. In 
sadness, we had the hurtful mocking laughter of broken glass shards; in a night 
mist, the foreboding of acidulous irony; in simulated excitation, we vomited 
and defiled everything. 

The civilization of the grace of the paternal principle had awakened us 
opportunely with its kiss. It was time. We studied our strategy. There re- 
mained to us still one last chance. We attacked tirelessly until he had his first 


apoplectic fit. We were unassailable.’ 


Here Bellmer takes credit for provoking a physical crisis in his 
father and brings his own artistic creativity and his brother’s inven- 
tiveness, their fertile gifts, into association with childhood insubordi- 
nation and resentment toward a severe and humorless paternal 
authority. One sees in the naughty, mean-spirited antics that rendered 
the boys victorious a prediction of the artist’s later cross-dressing per- 


formance, similarly designed to mortify the father. The polarities 
Bellmer establishes in his essay—between childhood exuberance and 
adult rigidity, between a world of joy, games, song, and laughter and 
that of obedience, supervision, oppression, and self-satisfied power— 
are conventional tropes of the avant-garde for the free-spirited artist 
pitted against the corrupt bourgeois. Perhaps this is one reason for 
the nearly universal, unquestioning acceptance in the literature of 
Bellmer’s promotion of his art as a liberating struggle against the fa- 
ther, the police, and, ultimately, fascism and the state. Indeed, his first 
significant body of work—the doll sculptures and related photographs 
and drawings he produced in the early 1930s—is seen as a veritable 
attack on the father by his son. This notion again derives from the 
artist’s own pointed insistence on the oedipal rebellion underlying his 
creative enterprise. His friend Jean Brun, who did not meet Bellmer 
until sometime after the latter emigrated to France in 1938, later po- 
eticized retrospectively about the artist and his brother building the 
first doll: “An engineer’s tool, sickeningly familiar, is used for an irre- 
mediably compromising task. The father is defeated. He sees his son, 
armed with a drill, fixing the head of a young girl between the knees of 
his brother, and telling him: ‘Hold this for me while I pierce her nos- 
trils’ The father leaves looking deathly pale while the son looks at his 
daughter who can now breathe, which is not permissible.” '° 
Certainly the oedipal component of Bellmer’s strivings cannot be 
denied; indeed, Susan Rubin Suleiman has argued convincingly for 
surrealism in general that the ubiquitous representation of the female 
body—virtually the only subject of interest to Bellmer as an artist—is 
essentially an “accessory in the Oedipal skirmishes of male artists with 
their fathers.” " But several questions arise concerning Bellmer: How, 
specifically, does this oedipal dilemma inform his artistic production? 
And, at the same time, might his constantly reiterated contempt for 
the father mask deeper, amorous desires perhaps unacknowledged by 
the artist himself? Embedded in the hostile language of “The Father,’ 
for instance, is a curious confession to a feminine attitude toward him: 
“To tell the truth, we probably had a rather adorable air, more girlish 
[madchenhaft| than formidable.” This is immediately followed by a 
plan, couched in the vocabulary of seduction, “to tempt [/ocken] the 
brute from his position,” and the boys’ attack is waged in response to 
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a paternal kiss. The same admixture of defiance and feminine postur- 
ing can be detected in Bellmer’s transvestite display, in which he 
humiliated his paternal foe while acting out passive homosexual 
fantasies—accompanying the father to a hotel in the guise of a 
woman. In short, the artist’s expressions of loathing contain within 
them indications of an opposite and contradictory feeling. Rather 
than simply accepting them at face value, we may perhaps better in- 
terpret them as a vehement reaction formation in which Bellmer re- 
coils from a homoerotic attachment to his father. 


Repressed Anxieties of the Oedipal Son 


Regarding the workings of oedipal conflict in Bellmer’s art, one might 
begin by considering the psychoanalyst Robert Bak’s observation that 
“such fantasies as ... humiliating and ridiculing, belittling and de- 
grading the father . . . invariably lead to feelings of unconscious guilt 
and fear of retaliation, although the death wishes against the father 
may remain conscious.” !? While Bellmer may have wished for his fa- 
ther’s demise, such a desire could be compromised by the knowledge 
that it is a terrible thing to want someone’s death and also by a fear of 
retribution; a conflict could then result, between contradictory and 
simultaneous impulses, producing anxiety. Michael Sacks outlines 
the relationship between conflict and the ultimate development of 


a symptom: 


By anxiety we mean a diffuse dread, which is evidence of our psyche or men- 
tal apparatus working under too severe a strain. ... Freud postulated that 
when the anxiety or mental anguish is too severe, the mind protects itself by 
repressing the anxiety and the conflict. Repression is one of a number of de- 
fenses the mind has against anxiety. In repression the conflict is pushed into 
the unconscious so that it is no longer in immediate awareness. . . . Now, once 
the conflict is in the unconscious, it returns to consciousness in the form of a 


symptom, the return of the repressed.'* 


Freud pointed out that both the forbidden wish and the uncon- 
scious fear are usually based on infantile themes.'* Oedipal conflict, 


for instance, springs from the infant son’s desire to have the mother to 
himself, which also triggers the child’s fear of castration at the hands 
of the more powerful father. Similarly, the castration anxiety that ac- 
companies the child’s discovery of sexual difference (often in relation 
to the primal scene) may provoke a defensive response, protecting the 
cherished fantasy of a maternal phallus: the fetishist creates a substi- 
tute for the woman’s missing organ, while the transvestite solves the 
problem by insisting, “Phallic girls do exist; I myselfam one.” '6 Infan- 
tile wishes and fears are never expunged but, repressed, can continue 
to haunt the individual throughout life. 

In Bellmer’s case, it is remarkable (though never much remarked) 
that his first mature works—sculpture, drawings, photographs, paint- 
ings, and texts—all produced in a burst of artistic activity from 1933 
through 1936, involve dolls, toys, games, and magic paraphernalia, 
evoking the realm of childhood in which the psychosexual conflict was 
first experienced. Beyond their iconography, the content of these 
works also depends on infantile feelings 
that were reanimated for the artist, for rea- 
sons I will suggest below, in the early 
1930s. He acknowledged this emotionally 
painful period as a watershed in his creative 
life and recognized, moreover, that his 
most memorable body of work was related 
to psychological trauma. Years later, he re- 
ported unequivocally to his biographer 
about the doll sculptures of the early 1930s: 
“Yes, my dolls were the beginning. Obvi- 
ously there was a convulsive flavor to them 
because they reflected my anxiety and un- 
happiness. To an extent they represented an 
attempt to reject the horrors of adult life as 
it was in favor of a return to the wonder of 
childhood, but the eroticism was all- 
important, they became an erotic libera- 
tion for me.”” 

Bellmer produced the first doll in 
Berlin in 1933. Long since lost, the assem- 
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blage can nevertheless be precisely described thanks to approximately 
two dozen photographs Bellmer took at the time of its construction.!* 
Standing about fifty-six inches tall (figure 1.2), the doll consisted of a 
molded torso made of flax fiber, glue, and plaster; a masklike head of 
the same material with glass eyes and a long, unkempt wig; and a pair 
of legs made from broomsticks or dowel rods. One of these limbs ter- 
minated in a wooden, clublike foot; the other was encased in a more 
naturalistic plaster shell, jointed at the knee and ankle. As the project 
progressed, Bellmer made a second set of hollow plaster legs, with 
wooden ball joints for the doll’s hips and knees. There were no arms 
to the first sculpture, but Bellmer did fashion or find a single wooden 
hand, which appears among the assortment of doll parts the artist doc- 
umented in an untitled photograph of 1934, as well as in several pho- 
tographs of a later work (figures 1.3 and 1.4). 
Also seen in the orderly display of parts in figure 1.3, just above 
the doll’s head, is a disc Bellmer intended to place inside the completed 
sculpture. Although never carried out, his 


1.3 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, black-and-white photograph. plan was to make this rotating disc observ- 


able through the doll’s navel. Lit by tiny 
colored bulbs and operated by a button in 
the doll’s left nipple, the wheel was to con- 
tain six wedge-shaped scenes: a boat sink- 
ing into polar ice, sweetmeats, a hand- 
kerchief sullied with little girls’ saliva, and 
several diminutive pictures “in bad taste.” 
Photographs show the doll’s open ab- 
domen, with a central wooden brace and 
shims to support a housing for the disc (fig- 
ures 1.2, 1.5, 1.6); Bellmer made a linocut 
of the proposed mechanism in a cut-away 
view of the doll’s torso (figure 1.7) which 
he published, along with ten photographs 
and a description of how the revolving 
“panorama” was to work, ina booklet titled 
Die Puppe (1934).° The diagram presents 
the headless, limbless doll as peep show, 
with a viewer’s eye positioned before a dis- 


1.4 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black-and-white photograph. 


1.5 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 
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1.6 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 
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1.8 Hans Bellmer, Rose ouverte /a nuit, 1935/36, graphite, gouache 
on paper. 


1.7 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, linocut on pink 
paper. 


1.9 Hans Bellmer, L'Aigle Mademoiselle, n.d., graphite, gouache on paper. 


1.10 Hans Bellmer, Undressing, 1968, ink on paper. 
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tinctly pregnant-looking belly and peering into an artificial womb 
while a schematic, pointing hand pokes the breast. It is as if Bellmer, 
like another Little Hans impelled by sexual curiosity, manipulates the 
doll “to ascertain the signs of difference and the mechanics of birth.”?° 
‘The accompanying essay or prose-poem in Die Puppe, “Memories 
of the Doll Theme,” concludes with penetration fantasies and the 
artist’s expressed desire to master the young girl embodied in the doll. 
“Don’t stop short of the interior,’ he admonishes himself. “Lay bare 
suppressed girlish thoughts, . . . ideally through the navel, visible as a 
colorful panorama electrically illuminated deep in the stomach.”?! 
This concern to see inside, to display all, is reiterated in a painful im- 
age from 1935/36, in which Bellmer depicts a child opening the skin 
of her torso to reveal a rib cage and digestive organs (figure 1.8). If the 
linocut of the doll’s panorama is an abstracted, depersonalized, reified 
representation of the female body, this drawing in pencil and gouache 
relocates the artist’s inquisitive drive in a sensuous, literally visceral 
realm. The white tracery to the left of the figure, undulating like a lacy 
curtain, adds to the paradoxical delicacy of the horrible vision, while 
also suggesting carrion odors emanating from the girl’s entrails. 
Never abandoning his search for the missing female phallus, Bellmer 
graphically exposes what he is looking for in later works from the 
1960s, such as the drawings L’Aigle Mademoiselle and Undressing, in 
which the girl’s penis is made visible (figures 1.9, 1.10).?? In all these 
images, Bellmer seeks intimate knowledge of the child’s body; she is 
an object of insatiable preoccupation like the “maidens” he invokes in 
“Memories of the Doll Theme,” who intrigued him as a boy with “the 
casual quiver of their pink pleats.” But those “young maidens,” he re- 
gerets, “were ultimately neither boxes nor alarm clocks.” They were, in 
other words, impenetrable in reality, and to satisfy his need to explore 
the mysteries of their sex, Bellmer would have to build a doll he could 
then take apart: “Should not that,” he argues, “be the solution?” 


Pedophilia and Projection 


Bellmer conceived the doll as childlike in its proportions and acces- 
sories as well as in the language he employed to describe it. A lost, ap- 


parently life-size papier-maché study for the doll shows a slender, 
naked figure squatting on the floor with legs akimbo, wearing only a 
pair of girls’ black patent-leather shoes.** In other instances, he posed 
the doll in a cotton undershirt or in a schoolgirl’s beret and a single 
shoe with a stocking pulled down around the ankle (figure 1.2). Sur- 
prisingly, however, the pedophilic aspects of Bellmer’s project are of- 
ten elided in the literature, despite the unambiguous fantasies he spins 
in connection with it. In “Memories of the Doll Theme,” he speaks of 
the desire stirred by “certain things” in the domain of girlhood: “black 
Easter eggs and pink sugar pigeons,” a celluloid ball, corkscrew curls, 
giggling girls playing doctor in the attic, their bowed and knock- 
kneed legs, runaway hoops. 

Bellmer’s suggestive imagery of the girl departs from the iconog- 
raphy of innocence seen in the contemporary cult of the child inher- 
ited from German romanticism. While a number of new objectivity 
artists such as Fritz Burmann, Otto Dix, Karl Holtz, Bernard Kretz- 
schmar, and Martel Schwichtenberg produced empathic depictions of 
girls and boys to critique the material conditions of children impov- 
erished under capitalism,”> Bellmer’s interest was limited to young 
girls and avoided social commentary. Around 1930, visiting his par- 
ents’ home in Karlsruhe, he secured a series of little models about 
eight to ten years old from a nearby orphanage. The portrait studies 
he made of them, and the finished paintings (now lost) in which the 
anonymous girls are pictured in the lace-curtained, bourgeois interior 
of the Bellmer home, are modest, straightforward, and sober. A sensi- 
tive image of a child with downcast eyes (figure 1.11) stands apart 
from the others as a transitional work: the girl here cracks a smile, and 
her full lips and exposed teeth become eroticized in other sketches and 
drawings, where the mouth is isolated from the face and combined 
with fetishistic motifs that belie its originally chaste source.”° 

Projecting sexual appetites and seductive agency onto the doll 
and “the young maidens with their large averted eyes” in “Memories 
of the Doll Theme,” Bellmer conjures precocious little girls as instru- 
ments in his “erotic liberation.” In this, his doll functions somewhat 
differently from the femme-enfant of French surrealism—the type 
Whitney Chadwick characterized as an “enchanting creature who 
through her youth, naiveté, and purity possesses the more direct and 
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pure connection with her own unconscious that allows her to serve as 
a guide for man.””’ Bellmer instead depends on common stereotypes 
of the female as sexual predator, extending late nineteenth-century 
notions of the femme fatale into twentieth-century fears of the vamp; 
endowed with libidinous exhibitionism, his doll also figures Freud’s 
early formulations of childhood sexuality. In his Three Essays on the 
Theory of Sexuality (1905), Freud ascribed a natural disposition toward 
polymorphous perversity to children and to the “average uncultivated 
woman.” Sander Gilman summarizes Freud’s argument: “Although 
the nature of the child is inherently sexual, . . . the very immaturity of 
this sexuality has not yet permitted the child to create those ‘mental 
dams’ against ‘sexual excesses.’ These are the structures typified by the 
bourgeois attitude toward sexuality. Freud labels them as ‘shame, dis- 
gust, and morality’ The antithesis of these qualities has been ascribed 
to the stereotype of the female child. She is unself-conscious, totally 

without a sense of the implications of 


1.11 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, graphite, gouache on paper. her acts, and beyond proscriptive 


morality. Thus, the child is like the 
adult female, whom she has concealed 
within her.” 

In a fascinating analysis, Gilman 
has exposed the masculine, bourgeois 
assumptions that underlay such claims. 
Examining medical and legal opinion 
in turn-of-the-century Vienna on fe- 
male masturbation and prostitution, 
examples of pornographic fiction, and 
literary depictions of the pubescent 
girl as sexual object, Gilman es- 
tablishes a cultural framework for 
Freud’s understanding of female sexu- 
ality, linking it, for example, to Otto 
Weininger’s contention in Sex and 
Character (1903) that all women have 
an innate aptitude for prostitution. 

Freud assimilated the many images 
of the seductive girl child that prolifer- 


ated in the dominant culture; they originated, according to Gilman, in 
“the dual needs of the adult male fantasy for the projections of female 
child and the innocent male seducer.’’? One of these images, predat- 
ing Bellmer’s “Memories of the Doll Theme,” reveals a strikingly sim- 
ilar vocabulary of erotic preoccupation with the trappings of girlhood. 
In “The Greek,” one of the literary sketches contained in Peter 
Altenberg’s As I See It (1896), the narrator watches a schoolgirl] at play 
ina park, noting her white dress, long hair, slender legs in black stock- 
ings, and, above the knee, white underpants. As she runs along with 
her hoop, the man envisions her naked before him, tossing her hair 
back while allowing him to take in her body with his eyes, his “artist- 
soul’s organ of love.” *° 

The coquetry depicted in this and other Altenberg stories, and in 
the many further examples marshaled by Gilman, is also a defining 
quality of Bellmer’s doll. In one especially haunting photograph from 
1934, the doll is stationed against a wall 
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and pictured from behind, buttocks ex- 1.12 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 


posed to the viewer and head turned to 
suggest a coy glance over the shoulder 
(figure 1.12). So powerful and convinc- 
ing are the effects of Bellmer’s manipula- 
tions that (male) commentators on this 
work have often readily embraced the 
fiction of the doll as temptress. Typically 
the inanimate assemblage not only be- 
comes “she” in their discourse, it is si- 
multaneously the object of sexual and 
sadistic thoughts and the guilty instiga- 
tor of the imagined activity. Webb, for 
instance, blames the doll’s very inertness 
for his own libidinous daydreams: “Her 
passivity invites our attentions, whether 
kind or cruel, to rumple her beribbonned 
hair, to make up her lips, to mark her 
with love-bites, to paint bruises on her 
knees, and to splash with mud her long, 
pink, schoolgirl’s legs.” *! 
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The fantasy of performing one’s desires with impunity on an un- 
resisting female body informs Bellmer’s use of the Freudian stereotype 
of the girl child, who has no moral safeguards against “sexual excess.” 
The doll, moreover, literally lacks arms, for defenselessness is a re- 
quirement at the same time that the object’s perceived seductive power 
relieves the male aggressor of responsibility for his wishes or actions. 
Like Oskar Kokoschka’s life-size doll surrogate for Alma Mahler with 
which it is often compared, Bellmer’s doll is a kind of sex toy, but 
made to gratify specifically pedophilic desires. Bellmer himself 
stressed the utility of his girl effigy in “Memories of the Doll Theme”: 
“It was worth all my obsessive efforts, when, amid the smell of glue 
and wet plaster, the essence of all that is impressive would take shape 
and become a real object to be possessed.”*? Creating the doll, he 
could overcome feelings of inadequacy experienced at puberty, when, 
he tellingly recalls, girls “transformed one into a thoroughly com- 
mon youngster whose muddy pants and muddy shoes were grossly 
exaggerated in size when seen in the light of disenchanted self- 
contemplation.” 4 With his reference to soiled pants and a sense of in- 
feriority (one thinks of a helpless toddler), Bellmer points back to a 
formative moment for his pedophilia: “When the child comes to rec- 
ognize the complementary nature of his parents’ genitality, [writes 
Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel,] he is reduced to feelings of his own 
smallness and inadequacy. Recognition of the difference between the 
sexes is thus bound up with recognition of the difference between the 
generations. ... Erosion of the double difference between the sexes 
and the generations is the pervert’s objective.” >> 


The Reanimation of Childhood Fears 


‘The compensatory nature of this object is apparent from Bellmer’s es- 
capist reminiscences quoted earlier. Although he does not elaborate 
on the reasons for his anxiety at the time, or on “the horrors of adult 
life” from which he longed for deliverance, it is significant that his 
provocative invention coincided with the collapse of the Weimar Re- 
public and Hitler’s rise to power in Germany. This menacing course 
of political events led the artist to close the commercial design agency 


he had established in 1926 and to withdraw from any type of activity 
that might, even indirectly, support a repressive political regime.*° 
Therese Lichtenstein emphasizes the isolation in which Bellmer cre- 
ated the first doll: “Because of the strict censorship of modern art and 
artists in Nazi Germany, Bellmer worked on his doll guardedly, in the 
virtual seclusion of his Berlin apartment.” *’ His caution was certainly 
justified; he had had firsthand experience with government censor- 
ship years earlier, in Poland in 1922. Arrested for exhibiting gouaches 
that were deemed to undermine “the moral supports of the State,’ ** 
Bellmer had avoided imprisonment in Lvov by bribing a bureaucrat 
and, armed with false papers, crossing the border into Germany. Since 
coming to Berlin in 1923, he had developed friendships with Dix, 
George Grosz, the Herzfelde brothers, and Rudolf Schlichter. But 
these artists, also frequent targets of state efforts to punish offenses to 
public morality, individually left Berlin in the early 1930s with the rise 
of National Socialism—Grosz for the United States, John Heartfield 
for Prague in 1933. 

Bellmer’s professional isolation was thus a cruel fact, but it is 
striking, on the other hand, that every member of his immediate fam- 
ily participated in some way in the construction of the doll. Everyone, 
that is, except the father, and even he was involved, unwittingly and in- 
directly, for it was his money that Maria Bellmer sent surreptitiously 
to their unemployed artist son. Hans’s younger brother, Fritz, an 
engineer, reportedly “gave up all work to help build the Doll,” and 
Bellmer drew encouragement and “inspiration” from his wife, Mar- 
garete Schnell Bellmer, and from a young cousin on his mother’s side, 
Ursula Naguschewski.*” ‘To the proximity of this teenaged cousin, 
who arrived in Berlin with her mother from Kassel in 1931, Bellmer 
owed his renewed fascination with little girls. While the collusion of 
relatives—mother, brother, wife, and cousin—is acknowledged in 
most discussions of the doll, not enough is made, to my mind, of this 
rather unusual phenomenon of the work of art as a family affair. 

The three principal events that led to Bellmer’s invention of the 
doll have by now assumed the character of an originary myth. First 
was the advent of a box of long-forgotten toys from Bellmer’s mother, 
who was breaking up the household to move the family to Berlin from 
Gleiwitz (Gliwice, Poland); then the appearance of Naguschewski; 
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and finally, Bellmer’s attendance at a performance of Jacques Offen- 
bach’s Tales of Hoffmann. These experiences, which took place over a 
two-year period (193 1-32), aroused the artist’s interest in childhood 
things and ultimately in the idea of a life-size girl doll. Two other fac- 
tors, though omitted from often-repeated accounts of the genesis of 
the doll, were also significant for Bellmer’s mental and emotional state 
at the time: the sudden illness of his father in 1931 and the diagnosis 
of his wife’s tuberculosis at about the same time. With the new prox- 
imity of parents and family, possible feelings of helplessness brought 
about by his financial dependency, and the threat of separation or 
abandonment through illness and death, Bellmer had good reason for 
“anxiety and unhappiness” as he worked on the doll. Something fa- 
miliar about conditions in the present may have triggered memories 
of past psychic traumas, and these memories would inform the con- 
tent of his art from this point on in his career. 

Like André Breton’s famous chance discovery of a rustic slipper 
spoon at the flea market in St. Ouen, which fulfilled the poet’s imper- 
fectly understood enigmatic desire,*° the unexpected delivery of old 
toys from Bellmer’s mother had great resonance in the artist’s psychic 
life. According to Webb, these toys included “broken dolls, linocut 
magazines, glass marbles, Red Indian disguises, conjuring tricks, 
penknives, spinning tops, and pink sugar pigeons”; Alain Jouffroy 
adds dangerous items, “daggers, axes, ‘totems, ‘dynamite, and auto- 
matic pistols”; and Alain Sayag mentions grade-school primers and, 
curiously, phials of poison.! The immediate reason for their arrival 
was the dismantling of the family home following the elder Bellmer’s 
brush with death: the father had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage and 
retired from his career as an engineer. The toys anticipated the fam- 
ily’s move to Berlin; they established a mood of nostalgia in the art- 
ist to be sure, but most important, they carried associations with a 
mother’s generosity and the threat of paternal demise. Their uncanny 
impact on the mature artist was thus in reminding him of once- 
cherished oedipal wishes and in reintroducing to him the possibility of 
the omnipotence of thoughts: what Bellmer may have vaguely re- 
membered was the son’s primal desire to luxuriate in maternal pleni- 
tude and be rid of his father, and, with his father’s illness, this ancient 
dream of his had nearly come true.” Although Hans Bellmer senior 


was substantially recovered from his emergency when the family ar- 
rived in Berlin, he was still without the use of his right arm—a con- 
stant, visible emblem of his incapacitation.* Perhaps an unconscious 
guilt in the artist exacerbated his conscious feelings of anxiety already 
evoked by the precarious health of both father and wife. 

Bellmer’s agonized response to his wife’s disease might be charac- 
terized as hysterical. They had married in 1928, and about that time 
Margarete, already tuberculin, spent several months in a sanatarium; 
after her release, the two supposedly never spoke about her condition. 
Long after her eventual demise, the artist in 1964 described to his 
friend Dr. Gaston Ferdiére the sympathetic hypochondria (which he 
incorrectly termed a “transference”) he had experienced in 1931: from 
chronic cold and chain smoking, he developed a severe case of bron- 
chitis, which he imagined to be tuberculosis.** Seeking a cure in a 
warmer climate, he traveled with Margarete to Tunisia (where he 
flourished while she did not), but suffered a relapse on returning to 
Germany. He consulted a physician, who dismissed him as fine; not 
satisfied, he presented at the Anti-Tuberculosis Center in Berlin, 
where an entire battery of tests all turned up negative. “I had nothing,” 
Bellmer later recalled, “while the tuberculosis was making its way 
through her!”*> Imagined illness, travel, artmaking—all distracted 
him from the brutal fact of her imminent death. 
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Primal Fantasies 


Amid these familial crises, the box of childhood souvenirs unleashed 


in Bellmer regressive fantasies of infantile bliss and infantile terror, 


and came prominently into play as symbols in his compulsive re- 


hearsals of repressed psychic experiences. Ifin his pedophilia the artist 


returned to puberty, fixating on the “young maidens” who posed the 


enigma of sexual difference, with the toys he revisited an even earlier 


moment in life. Again and again, we find his playthings memorialized 


in drawings and photographs, arranged in shadow boxes, invoked in 


2.1 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, graphite on paper. 


his prose-poem “Memories of the Doll 
Theme.” A series of drawings from 
1934 depict a naked baby doll and sev- 
eral motifs from the contemporaneous 
prose-poem, to which these works ap- 
pear directly related. Bellmer began 
with a straightforward study of a real 
doll, carefully observed and sensitively 
rendered, lying on its side, lifeless but 
intact with eyes half-closed (figure 2.1). 
This sheet, with its delicate hatched 
shading, demonstrates Bellmer’s funda- 
mental skills as a draftsman, steeped in 
the study of his Old German Masters, 
as well as a tender, emotive approach to 
his subject—qualities that are over- 
shadowed by the disturbing perversity 
of much of his later work. Another 
drawing shows the doll in a similar pose 
(figure 2.2), this time with little balls 


2.2 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, graphite, gouache on paper. 
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2.3 Hans Bellmer, /nterior of the Brick Doll, 1934, graphite on paper. 
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2.5 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, graphite, gouache on paper. 


2.4 Hans Bellmer, Peppermint Tower IV, 1934, graphite on paper. 


scattered around it, and two outsized cat’s-eye marbles. Surrounding 
the doll is a low, undulating brick wall, its curved upper outlines re- 
calling the shape of a bed’s headboard or, given the addition of buttons 
or nipples, a pair of breasts. 

‘To speak of this drawing as a vision of a baby in utero merely ex- 
tends the proposition Bellmer himself makes more blatantly in a 
sketch done that same year (figure 2.3). Here the artist imagines a cut- 
away view into the body of a gigantic brick-woman, submerged, from 
the neck down, in the sea. This massive form, made even more gar- 
gantuan by comparison with the diminutive ship that floats nearby, is 
supported by Ionic columns instead of femur bones and contains 
crudely rendered ribs, spine, intestines, and a brick-lined heart. Two 
tiny male figures cavort inside the structure’s left breast, the protective 
cell of a displaced womb. Another sketch repeats the image of the 
brick-woman, again submerged, pregnant with a large, standing baby 
doll (figure 2.4). The great female body is approached by phallic fish, 
and the figure inserts a clawlike hand into the open mouth of a strug- 
gling shark—hooking it in a kind of 
subaqueous intercourse. 

Bellmer’s intrauterine fantasies 
are restated in another, highly fin- 
ished gouache-and-graphite draw- 
ing of 1934 (figure 2.5). Now the 
doll is given a twinlike companion, 
and together they occupy the in- 
terior of a hollow, apparently 
wooden, female form, a strange 
combination of profile bust and 
truncated torso. The submarine 
realm of the giant brick-woman is 
here replaced with an airy atmos- 
phere alive with flowing waves of 
fine hair, and flying in from the up- 
per right like a hot-air balloon is the 
“baroque confection” Bellmer 
speaks of in “Memories of the Doll 
Theme,’ a chocolate Easter egg 


2.6 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, graphite on paper. 
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with a sugar pigeon on top, hitched to an ornate little candy bowl. 
Within the wooden interior, a glass pane and a sphere on a shelf re- 
quire an explanation. The sphere recalls the glass marbles familiar 
from figure 2.2, but suggests an eye even more strongly; it has a shaded 
iris and a pupil, and is positioned along the profile of the hollow form 
just where an eye would be. Its gaze is aimed inward, through the 
transparent pane (whose sharp corner is chillingly aligned with the 
center of the eyeball) toward the dolls, one of whom, the more promi- 
nent of the pair, casts a wary glance in its direction. The second doll, 
in contrast, turns its head away from the disembodied eye. If seeing 
and not seeing—the activities personified by the two dolls, respec- 
tively—comprise the content of this drawing, it is seeing something 
disturbing that constitutes a problem for Bellmer in this and other re- 
lated works. 

In the contemporaneous “Memories of the Doll Theme,’ Bellmer 
describes in oblique, allegorical language “something clearly unset- 
tling” witnessed through the medium of a child’s colored-glass 
marble. Two such marbles, in fact, appear among the doll parts that 
Bellmer photographed in figure 1.3 as well as in other views of the 
doll; in drawings, the marble accompanies the sleeping baby doll and, 
in one unusual instance, is held in the (artist’s?) hand (figure 2.6). A 
loaded symbol, the marble in “Memories of the Doll Theme” is key, I 
believe, to the understanding of the essay as a whole, as well as to the 
content of all the drawings of the period. The pertinent passage de- 
picts the primal scene, the moment at which the child is disabused of 
his pre-oedipal illusions and is shocked with the unwelcome knowl- 
edge of sexual difference and of sexual intercourse between his par- 
ents. ‘Io elaborate his screen memory of this traumatic revelation,! 
Bellmer enlists the iconography of his toys, and it is the marble espe- 
cially that comes to signify the child’s scandalized vision: 


But in fact, turning away from the baroque confections, one saw that a single 
colored-glass marble sufficed to stretch the imagination towards something 
clearly unsettling. The marble was less intimate, though it offered a view of its 
interior that allowed one to observe the frozen ecstasy of its spirals. It was riv- 
eting. Thoughts were enlivened by its tensions. The sphere took on super- 


natural powers until it floated transparently through the room. Enticed by this 


miracle, the gathered-lace ribbon wrapped itself around the marble’s curves, 
the lost leg of a little puppet bent over it, cigar-box wood tilted at a menacing 
vertical, and its imprint faded up above by the celluloid ball and the corkscrew 
curls that wound around it. In between, a breast pressed against a brittle fan 
and the silk sash stuck sharply into the sphere of the violet ring that encircled 
as if it were an aureole and an obstruction. The dream vanished, wiped away 
with the real rustle of paper, and like any other mist, like flies, it escaped 
through the heart of the outhouse door. 


In a group of still-life photographs of 1934 (see figure 2.7), 
Bellmer assembled a number of the objects described in this passage: 
bits of candies or “baroque confections,” a lacy doily, the little legs of 
porcelain figurines, ribbons tied into bows, wiry-looking corkscrew 
curls, and, in several cases, the cat’s-eye marble.’ These items seem 
dainty and precious; some are broken, and in their arrangement is a 
subtle hint of accident or violence. The photographs demonstrate the 
artist’s preoccupation with the scenario 
recounted in “Memories,” although 
the relationship between images and 
text has managed to escape notice to 
date. 

It is fascinating to discover how 
Bellmer’s daydream reproduces in its 
own unique vocabulary the important 
elements Freud identified in his fa- 
mous analysis of the eponymous anxi- 
ety dream of the Wolf Man.* Freud’s 
patient recalled a nightmare he had had 
about the age of three, in which he saw 
six or seven white wolves with big tails 
sitting in the walnut tree outside his 
bedroom window. In both fantasmatic 
(re)constructions of the primal scene, 
their respective authors emphasize the 
revelation of something unsettling (in 
the Wolf Man, “something terrible” 
from which he awakens in fright), 
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2.7 Hans Bellmer, Composition, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 
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dating from a very early period. Bellmer’s incorporation of objects 
from the nursery or playroom—the marble, puppet, cigar box, and cel- 
luloid ball—parallels the Wolf Man’s use of images derived from fairy- 
tale books. In both cases, too, there is attentive looking—Bellmer is 
riveted by what he sees through the medium of the marble, just as the 
Wolf Man reports the riveting attention of the creatures who stare at 
him. Immobility is another shared motif: in addition to the “riveting,” 
which suggests a kind of entranced paralysis, Bellmer speaks of “the 
frozen ecstasy” of the marble’s spirals. In Freud’s interpretation, the 
eerie stillness of the wolves in the Wolf Man’s dream served as an indi- 
cator, through the contradictory mechanism of the dreamwork, of the 
agitated sexual activity—or ecstasy—witnessed by the child.° 

Bellmer attributes “tensions” to the marble, and these agitate his 
thoughts. He projects supernatural powers onto the little glass globe, 
watches it levitate miraculously, and then goes on to concoct a scene 


of intercourse, substituting for body 


2.8 Hans Bellmer, Die Puppe (recto of figure 2.9), 1934, oil on parts inanimate objects that embrace, 
hardboard. 


encircle, and wind around each other, 
bend over, stick sharply, and disappear. 
Just as for Freud the bristling tails of 
the wolves in his patient’s anxiety 
dream represented castration fears, 
here Bellmer introduces two symbols 
for the imperiled organ: a detached 
limb or “the lost leg of a little puppet,” 
and the cigar-box wood, whose tilt “at 
a menacing vertical” suggests an erec- 
tion just before it vanishes by the ball 
and corkscrew curls—read pudenda 
and pubic hair. Finally, Freud hypoth- 
esized that his patient’s “sympathetic 
sexual excitement [on observing the 
parents’ intercourse] expressed itself 
by his passing a stool.”® Whether 
aroused, terrified, disgusted, or all of 
these, Bellmer concludes his account 
of the primal scene by revealing it as a 


fantasy produced while defecating: the dream ends, he writes, “wiped 
away with the real rustle of paper,’ and he imagines it drifting out of 
the water closet, along with the flies, through a heart-shaped hole. 

The distinctive heart-shaped hole that ventilates German out- 
houses (and gives rise to the slang for bathroom, die Herzkammer, or 
“heart chamber”)’ appears in a little-known painting exactly contem- 
poraneous with Bellmer’s essay (figure 2.8, plate 1). Here the brittle 
fan and cat’s-eye marble are juxtaposed with a doll in pieces, and 
Bellmer adds a fragmented chair, hoop, frilly skirt, and hair bow to the 
collection of strangely voluptuous body parts. The fleshy leg termi- 
nates in a black high-heel boot, the disembodied breasts are distinctly 
adult, and the detached head, with closed eyes and parted lips, gives an 
impression of sensuous abandon as the doll wraps its thigh around the 
oversize marble. Set against a deep purple ground, these objects are 
convincingly modeled and rendered in a painterly style unlike 
Bellmer’s later manner, which is so 
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characteristically linear and flat, as In 2.9 Hans Bellmer, Die Glasmurmel (verso of figure 2.8), 1934, oil 


the luminous Yellow Interior, for ex- on hardboard. 
ample, of 1958 (frontispiece), with its 
pale colors, delicate draftsmanship, and 
fine, smooth surface. 

One might even be tempted, on 
stylistic grounds, to question the pic- 
ture’s authorship were it not intimately 
linked to the artist’s obscure iconogra- 
phy in all other media at the time. 
Moreover, the painting is firmly docu- 
mented: its verso is also painted (figure 
2.9, plate 2) and appears in several pho- 
tographs of the doll in Bellmer’s studio 
in the early 1930s (e.g., figure 1.6). The 
image on the reverse side, Die Glas- 
murmel (The Glass Marble), similarly re- 
lates to “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 
with the miraculous multicolored orb 
featured prominently in the fore- 
ground. From the marble’s frozen 
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2.10 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, graphite, gouache on paper. 


spirals emerges an amorous vision: the busts of two figures in pink out- 
line, two girls who gently kiss, their eyes open and closed, respectively. 
The dreamy image floats in a bare reddish interior, a door ajar in the 
background, leading to darkness and further mystery. 

As if to illustrate the confusion of troubled looking, sexual activ- 
ity, castration anxiety, defecation, and denial—the originary moment 
of the fetishism, anal eroticism, and coprophilia endlessly explored in 
his mature work—Bellmer conceived a bizarre drawing whose scato- 
logical iconography correlates with the passage quoted above in 
“Memories of the Doll Theme” (figure 2.10). Immediately following 
his outhouse reference in the essay, Bellmer states that “the marble lin- 
gered in the fingers in disrepute”; this motif is a central feature of the 
drawing, where a large marble is held between the thumb and index 
finger of a hand made of bricks. The hand belongs to a larger fragment 
of female anatomy, which has two breasts, and a hole where the neck 
should be. Trapped in this hole, pillory-style, is a fleshy female body 
seen from the rear, sporting hose but missing its feet. Behind the brick 
wall extrudes a huge fecal mass, 
ambiguously rendered as flesh or 
hair or excrement, presumably 
engulfing the upper body of the 
trapped nude. Bellmer adds a gi- 
ant hair bow and a scattering of 
marbles in the foreground, and in 
the background the reclining, 
spread-eagled figure of a little girl 
apparently floating in water and 
reminiscent, with the arched 
doorway in her neck, of the 
submarine brick-woman in fig- 
ure 2.3. 

This image can be seen as a 
restatement of the screen mem- 
ory Bellmer presents in his prose- 
poem. The hair bow, marbles, 
and girl’s head in the background 
situate the event in the world of 


childhood; the large cat’s-eye marble displayed by the brick hand 
stands for a vision of the primal scene. Fear of castration, stirred by 
what the marble portends, is embodied in the predicament of the fat 
nude, whose buttocks double as the testicles of a penis penetrating the 
vaginal neck-hole of the brick wall. The stockinged legs of this snared 
figure—an early instance of Bellmer’s repeated fetishization of girls’ 
or women’s legs in seamed or striped hose—are cut off at the ankles in 
an obvious allusion to the dreaded dismemberment. In fact, it is after 
the exposition of the unsettling screen memory in his essay that 
Bellmer introduces his pedophilic fantasies of young girls with “their 
bowed and especially knock-kneed legs” as compensation for the an- 
guish just experienced in the daydream. He muses lasciviously on “the 
legs of such little brats,” which have for him an intense sexual charge 
as well as the distinctive characteristics of penis substitutes: 


Seen from the front or the back, the curves [of these legs] were less amusing, 
because the fragile calf, emboldened by the padding of the knees, dared an in- 


quisitive curvature. But 


2.11 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black-and-white photograph. 


amazement was endless 
when they unexpectedly 
pulled themselves up and 
in impudent play tried 
out their suspension with 
runaway hoops, finally 
hanging naked from open 
embroidery and _ loose 
folds, in order to savor 
idly together the after- 


taste of their game.* 


Girlish legs as phallic 
emblems are again 
brought suggestively 
into juxtaposition with 
the hoop in two nearly 
identical photographs 
from 1935 (figure 
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2.11). On a bare mattress next to a wall, Bellmer has arranged a pair of 
truncated doll’s legs, with sagging hose and worn black shoes, and a 
child’s hoop propped up vertically between them. Starkly lit from the 
right, the hoop casts its ominous shadow on the wall and bed, rein- 
forcing the sinister character of the scene. 


Castration Anxiety, Defense, and Denial 


A gouache drawing from 1935 demonstrates Bellmer’s continued ob- 
session with these themes and his increasing codification of a symbolic 
vocabulary for the fears and resistances generated by the fantasy of the 
primal scene (figure 2.12). A lighthearted color scheme and apparent 
gaiety mask the dark content of this picture. In the corner of a walled 
garden which, like the hortus conclusus of Northern Renaissance paint- 
ing, represents a realm of female sexuality, four figures appear amid 

yellow and pink roses and 


2.12 Hans Bellmer, The Garden, 1935, watercolor, gouache, graphite on paper. purple anemones. One of these 


figures, a naked blonde child, 
holds a hoop; Bellmer has in- 
scribed on her body a map of the 
rib cage, intestines, and schema- 
tized bones of the right leg. The 
limp posture of the seated figure 
at the center of the drawing, to- 
gether with her wide-eyed stare, 
gives her the character of a life- 
size, lifeless doll whose frozen 
gaze also recalls the mesmeriz- 
ing effect the glass marble had 
on the narrator of “Memories of 
the Doll Theme.” Six of these 
cat’s-eye marbles appear in the 
gouache, three of them enlarged 
to beach-ball proportions; one, 
drained of its color, rests be- 
tween the legs of a headless 


woman who, though surrounded by frilly petticoats, is naked except 
for striped stockings and T-strap shoes. Here Bellmer makes explicit 
the castration anxiety underlying his fetishism, for inside the torso of 
this spread-eagled, headless female, among the “x-rayed” internal or- 
gans, the artist has rendered a disembodied penis and testicles, lodged 
just beneath the figure’s sternum. 

If this image displays the essential, fearful fantasy of a penis de- 
voured in intercourse, the figure’s headlessness signifies the imagined 
castrated state of the female herself, who presents this condition as a 
possibility to the male observer. Freud had stated boldly in his 1922 
essay “Medusa’s Head” that “to decapitate = to castrate,” and he went 
on to note that the proliferation of snakes or conspicuous phallic sym- 
bols around the face of the Gorgon in Greek mythology actually 
served to mitigate the horror induced by the sight of the severed head.’ 
In Bellmer’s Hands of a Budding Minx (figure 2.13), a 1934 pencil draw- 
ing that Webb associates with “the pleasures of masturbation and 
clitoral — stimulation,’ !° 
the twenty-five groping 
fingers that surround the 
vaginal-looking orchids 
and slit peach also func- 
tion like Medusa’s ser- 
pentine hair. Similarly, 
Bellmer attempts to off- 
set the fright illustrated 
by the detached male 
genitals in his colored 
Garden with a multiplic- 
ity of phallic substitutes: 
in addition to the naked 
limbs of the child with 
the hoop, the stiff arms 
of the life-size doll, and 
the stockinged legs of 
the femme sans téte, he 
introduces a Daphne- 
esque figure whose arms, 


2.13 Hans Bellmer, Hands of a Budding Minx, 1934, graphite, gouache on paper. 
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breasts, branches, and eroticized legs in high-heel boots, striped hose, 
and garters overcompensate for a missing head. 

In a cryptic gesture, the contorted tree-woman extends a delicate 
hand in its lacy cuff to release a dove, carrying in its beak a love note 
sealed with a little red heart. This maudlin motif recalls the sugar pi- 
geon in the drawing of twin dolls in figure 2.5, as well as the white doves 
Bellmer mentions among the baroque confections “in the realm of the 
maiden” in “Memories of the Doll Theme,” where reference to a 
“miraculous garden” also appears. Both the brick wall that encloses the 
garden in the gouache and the dove-as-messenger serve an important 
symbolic function in the psychic arena, where the trauma produced by 
the primal scene and the revelation of sexual difference is managed. 
Freud discussed the complex response of the male child to this unwel- 
come revelation in his classic essay on fetishism in 1927, postulating 
that the fetish serves as “a substitute for the woman’s (mother’s) phallus 
that the little boy once believed in and does not want to give up.”"! The 

refusal of the child to take cog- 


2.14 Hans Bellmer, Doll in a Brick Cell, 1934, graphite, gouache on paper. 


nizance ofa fact that implies dan- 
ger to his own organ leads him to 
“scotomize” the perception of 
the womans lack, that is, to see it 
but not to register it. Freud toyed 
with this term but then rejected it 
in favor of another, because for 
him the process of scotomization 
seemed too final, too resolved, 
“for it suggests that the percep- 
tion is entirely wiped out, .. . as 
when a visual impression falls on 
the blind spot on the retina.” ” 
The more appropriate descrip- 
tion, according to Freud, of what 
happens to the idea of the absent 
penis is instead “disavowal,” while 
what happens to the affect or 
feeling that accompanies the idea 
is “repression.” 


The brick wall and the dove in Bellmer’s work are icons of dis- 
avowal or denial. With the wall, the artist literalizes and externalizes 
his defensive response to shock. This protective strategy is not un- 
related to his fantasies of returning to the safety of the womb, as illus- 
trated in the drawings in which the brick wall takes on the contours 
of the female body (figures 2.2, 2.10), or, alternatively, when the body 
itself is built of bricks (figures 2.3, 2.4). In other cases, such as the wa- 
tercolor of the enclosed garden and the 1934 drawing Doll in a Brick 
Cell (figures 2.12, 2.14), the wall is an architectural structure less 
directly associated with the body but retaining the same symbolic 
purpose. “There is a special form of denial,” writes the psychoanalyst 
Phyllis Greenacre, “which, with such accessory defensive parapherna- 
lia as repression, isolation, and displacement, becomes so strengthened 
that it forms a wall, illusory, yet built as though for permanence.” 
Citing various manifestations of the metaphor of the wall in clinical 
examples and cultural products, Greenacre describes its development: 
“This wall has usually been built in gradual stages from early child- 
hood, and sometimes marked by crises. The original shock reactions 
are related to, and sometimes combined with, experiences of awe, but 
often have arisen out of more painful experiences in which anger has 
been more specifically aroused. The primal scene itself may have been 
associated with a shock reaction, or less severe reactions may have be- 
come confluent with severe responses to other traumata.” '* 

Other traumata may involve, according to Greenacre, the loss or 
estrangement of a parent and/or violence done to the child’s body in 
the form of operations, for instance, or the use of enemas. Oddly, 
Bellmer mentions the latter procedure, in a childhood context, in 
“Memories of the Doll Theme,’ although it is of course impossible to 
speculate on his own infantile experience of the treatment. He was, 
however, most definitely deprived of a parent during his father’s mili- 
tary service and, by the artist’s own repeated accounts, emotionally 
alienated from this severely authoritarian individual. One might sur- 
mise that rage and/or fear about impending abandonment by father 
and wife also had to be kept at bay in the early 1930s. Still, it is the 
trauma of the primal scene that seems most emphatically defended 
against in the works where the wall motif appears. 
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In Doll in a Brick Cell, a nightmarish vision of a decrepit female 
torso floating in mid-air before a suspended hoop and ball, the wall 
encloses a claustrophobic space menaced by flood and ruin (figure 
2.14). The torso is not only deprived of limbs and head but is further 
afflicted with worm holes or wear, and is placed before a dark archway 
or cavern. This juxtaposition, with its allusion to sexual intercourse, is 
underscored by the hoop and ball, and under the impact of what it rep- 
resents Bellmer’s wall of denial here threatens to crumble. According 
to Greenacre, the wall, “although it arises out of the fear of being ex- 
ternally overwhelmed,” also protects the individual “from being over- 
come by his own primitive instinctual drives, both aggressive and 
sexual.” > In the drawing, the gushing stream that breaks through the 
wall in the right foreground suggests such natural forces, out of con- 
trol. The decaying torso is perhaps also an intimation in 1934 of the 
diseased body of Bellmer’s tuberculin wife, and this drawing, the dark- 
est and grimmest of the period, serves as a reminder that the artist’s 
professed “anxiety and unhappiness” had immediate and present 
sources in his adult life as well as roots in past, primal experiences. 

Returning to the drawing of twin dolls within a doll (figure 2.5), 
where seeing and not seeing are respectively embodied in each mem- 
ber of the pair, one can grasp the significance of the “baroque confec- 
tion” depicted at the upper right of the sheet. Like the dove bearing a 
love letter in the 1935 watercolor (figure 2.12), the sugar pigeon fly- 
ing in atop an Easter egg solves the problem aroused by the primal 
scene. In the graphite drawing, where the glass sphere or eyeball (as 
Bellmer establishes in “Memories of the Doll Theme”) contains a ref- 
erence to parental intercourse and sexual difference, the twins—one 
looking at the sphere, the other with eyes averted—represent the si- 
multaneous recognition and denial of the shocking scene. These are 
the two aspects of the fetishist’s attitude toward the absent penis of the 
mother, and the two dolls constitute a veritable illustration of what 
Freud described as “the splitting of the ego in the process of defense,” 
whereby, as in the case of fetishism, two contrary attitudes are able to 
persist side by side in the subject’s mind, one completely detached 
from external reality.'¢ The twin dolls, moreover, are the first instance 
of the important and repeated phenomenon of doubling in the artist’s 
work; on another level, they may be manifestations of a different but 


related fantasy: the Bellmer brothers, Hans and Fritz, inside their 
mother’s body, with the dove descending like the Holy Spirit, sug- 
gesting the boys’ immaculate birth and thus removing the horrible 
thought of a physical father who, like Ernst’s, had behaved “badly” on 
the night of the artist’s conception. 

Although it hardly seems necessary to identify a particular source 
for the motif of the dove, Bellmer’s visit to Colmar in 1932 might be 
mentioned in this regard, for Matthias Griinewald’s Isenheim altar- 
piece (1515) made an enormous impression on him (figure 2.15).!” Re- 
turning from the Tunisian trip undertaken for his and his wife’s health, 
Bellmer journeyed to Colmar to see the Griinewald; he incorporated 
a souvenir of the visit into one of his shadow boxes of memorabilia, a 
detail of the Magdalene from the Crucifixion panel. While the suffer- 
ing and contortions of the figures from this exterior panel may relate 
to Bellmer’s later graphics, it is significant for this discussion that the 
polyptych includes an Annunciation with a dove descending toward 


2.15 Matthias Griinewald, /senheim Altarpiece (exterior, detail), 1515, oil on panel. 
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the kneeling Mary, and another scene in which the Virgin and Child 
are seated in a walled garden with red roses in the background.'* The 
tiny angels flitting about in the heavens in this same panel find an echo 
in two of Bellmer’s drawings from 1934—fantastic landscapes that 
include images of flying fairies, Boschian monsters, female body 
parts, candy canes, the cat’s-eye marble from “Memories of the Doll 
‘Theme,’ a giant brick-woman, and a rubber snake that came with the 
toy shipment from Gleiwitz. 


Magic and the Omnipotence of Thoughts 


If the advent of the toys was an uncanny event for Bellmer (and much 
has also been made—rightly so—of the concept of the Unheimlich rel- 
ative to the doll sculptures),'® there is a neglected aspect of “Memories 
of the Doll Theme” that reinforces such an impression. The celebra- 
tion of magic in this essay is not found among Bellmer’s other writ- 
ings. It coexists in “Memories of the Doll Theme” with the allegory 
of the primal scene and the development of fetishism but is invariably 
passed over in the literature on Bellmer in favor of two concluding 
passages having directly to do with the construction of the doll and 
sadistic fantasies about an assault on its body. The artist begins his es- 
say, however, with a reference to the powers of “pulp writers, magi- 
cians, and confectioners” and confesses that, even as an adult, he had 
been “totally taken over by the miracle of magic: the conjurer’s arts.” 
One imagines him consulting alchemical manuals, as if he were a me- 
dieval sorcerer and the doll, as Breton suggested, his Golem:”° 


‘The great magician was surrounded with such splendor and secret knowledge 
and mastered tricks. What a dazzling mixture of the jejune and mysterious was 
buried in his instructions and catalogues! . . . The bogus Brétchen and the illu- 
sionistic mirror box were added to the bloodied thumb and the writing hand. 
Emil the Poltergeist arose, followed presently by the spheres of India, the 
mysterious bran jar, the cylinders and the rings, bones, tinctures, and the re- 
voltingly large feet. So much excess required an echo. This surfeit was above 
all manifest among apprentices, tested in the mildly insidious form which was 


cultivated in the characteristic manner of American Indian medicine men.?! 


Indian disguises and conjuring tricks, according to Webb, were 
among the toys Bellmer received in 1931, and it was surely from the 
“pulp writer” Karl May, who wrote adventure stories for young Ger- 
man boys about the American Wild West, that the artist had long be- 
fore learned of the skills of medicine men.”? The uncanniness of these 
childhood memories for Bellmer, tinged with a renewed enthusiasm 
for the accouterments of magic, has to do with the omnipotence of 
thoughts, a concept Freud adopted from the Rat Man and introduced 
in the third essay in Totem and Taboo (1912-1913) and again in “The 
‘Uncanny’” (1919).?3 Associating the reported behaviors of tribal so- 
cieties with animistic belief systems and the actual symptoms of his 
own neurotic patients, Freud outlined the ways that magic satisfies 
various psychic needs: it subjects natural phenomena (such as illness) 
to the human will, protects the individual, and provides the power to 
injure enemies. Ultimately, it is based on “mistaking an ideal connec- 
tion for a real one”: convinced of his or her own telepathic mental 
capacities, a person can attribute to them coincidental effects in the 
real world.”* 

Perhaps a series of coincidences aroused some secret supersti- 
tion in Bellmer, which he translated into a professed fascination with 
magic and a fanciful identification with magicians and medicine men. 
He harbored destructive wishes toward a father who then, narrowly 
escaping death in 1931, was rendered strangely impotent—without 
the use of his right arm. Indeed, writing “The Father” several years 
later, Bellmer would retrospectively claim responsibility, for himself 
and Fritz, for their father’s “first apoplectic fit,” “first” implying that 
other strokes or seizures followed, culminating in the crippling 
episode that forced the old man’s retirement. Anxiety ridden and en- 
tertaining regressive dreams of the “pink region” or “miraculous gar- 
den” of infancy,?> Bellmer received a gift of toys that simultaneously 
gratified and exacerbated his nostalgic desires. The artist may thus 
have been led to an overvaluation, on some preconscious level, of the 
efficacy of his own mental processes. Considered in this light, his sub- 
sequent pilgrimage to Colmar—to the altarpiece originally commis- 
sioned for the contemplation of the diseased patients of the Hospital 
Order of St. Anthony—in the company of his sick wife could be seen 
as more than an expression of aesthetic or art-historical interest. A 
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belief in the power of prayer is not inconsistent with a beliefin the om- 
nipotence of thoughts and the techniques of magic, which conform to 
an ancient, animistic conception of the universe. 

Freud noted the common persistence of such primitive beliefs in 
children and described the occasional, involuntary return of these be- 
liefs in adults who have long surmounted them as producing a feeling 
of the “uncanny.” He compared the evolving formulations of the hu- 
man race regarding the universe—from animistic to religious to sci- 
entific—to the stages of an individual’s libidinal development—from 
narcissism to parental attachment to a mature adjustment to the ex- 
ternal world. A sense of the uncanny, vaguely frightening because it 
raises previously overcome beliefs about supernatural powers, results 
from what was once familiar again reasserting itself: “It seems as if 
each one of us has been through a phase of individual development 
corresponding to this animistic stage in primitive men, that none of us 
has passed through it without preserving certain residues and traces of 
it which are still capable of manifesting themselves, and that every- 
thing which now strikes us as ‘uncanny’ fulfills the condition of touch- 
ing those residues of animistic mental activity within us and bringing 
them to expression.” 76 

Freud’s essay on the uncanny has substantially more to offer for a 
discussion of Bellmer’s early work, but before continuing in that di- 
rection, there is one additional observation to be made about the im- 
portance of “the conjurer’s arts” in “Memories of the Doll Theme.” 
Bellmer need not have read Freud’s ideas on the subject of magic in 
Totem and Taboo, although this is not impossible; after its original pub- 
lication in book form in Vienna in 1913, three new editions appeared, 
in 1920, 1922, and—coincidentally—1934, the year “Memories” was 
privately published with the accompanying photographs of the first 
doll. Whether or not the artist knew this now-classic text, some asser- 
tions in Totem and Taboo are strikingly pertinent to his interests at the 
time. In the chapter titled “Animism, Magic, and the Omnipotence 
of Thoughts,” Freud remarked a development away from the archaic 
view of the world in which people imagined themselves in control of 
external events through their mental activities, but he also noted: “In 
only a single field of our civilization has the omnipotence of thoughts 
been retained, and that is in the field of art. Only in art does it still hap- 


pen that a man who is consumed by desires performs something re- 
sembling the accomplishment of those desires and that what he does 
in play produces emotional effects—thanks to artistic illusion—just as 
though it were something real. People speak with justice of the ‘magic 
of art’ and compare artists to magicians. But the comparison is per- 
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haps more significant than it claims to be. 
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Uncanny Automata 


Fetishism: The Doll as Substitute 


When he built the first doll, Bellmer was indeed a man “consumed by 
desires”; one aspect of the legend that describes the doll’s invention 
concerns his attraction to his then seventeen-year-old cousin, as men- 
tioned above.! We know, moreover, of the artist’s previous habit of 
coaxing little girls from the orphanage near his parents’ home in 
Karlsruhe to model for paintings and drawings, and a suspicious pas- 
sage in “Memories of the Doll Theme” indicates that he also experi- 
mented with erotic photography. “Perhaps there was more authentic 
danger,” he wrote, “in the photography that was banned—why 
shouldn't one be able to produce it? But this new enthusiasm finally 
caused us some trouble, and it suffices to say, if I remember correctly, 
that it was in this way that my thoughts turned to the young maidens.” 
Bellmer suggests that it was because of such “trouble” that he had to 
abandon illicit photography, although he would return to it with a 
vengeance ten years later. In this distressed context, the artist directed 
his attention to his newly arrived cousin. “It was in 1932,” he later re- 
membered in his book Petite Anatomie de Tinconscient physique ou 
Panatomie de Pimage (Little Anatomy of the Physical Unconscious or the 
Anatomy of the Image), “that J. B.... [Jean Bellmer] bore an intense 
love for a young girl who felt the same love for him.”* Speaking of 
himself in the third person in this retrospective account, he confesses 
to thoughts of incest—in the sense, he says, that the girl became, im- 
perceptibly, his sister.+ His fascination with a girl half his age was thus 
compounded by family ties. In “Memories of the Doll Theme,” he dis- 
plays an understanding of the impossible—and therefore all the more 
intense—nature of his desires, and their nostalgic, retrospective ori- 
gin: he dreams of a “miraculous garden whose distant odor had so 
promptly devalued [his] magic act,’ and supposes “that this fabulous 


distance, just as with the dolls, could be a necessary component of any 
super-sweet thing, and deteriorates when it is no longer unattainable.” ° 

Itis not this “fabulous distance,” however, on which discussions of 
Bellmer’s obsession with his cousin tend to focus. Instead, rehearsing 
the kind of masculinist projections Gilman analyzes in “Freud’s Three 
Essays,” Webb creates an “Ursula [who] seemed fully aware of her sex- 
ual charms”; Jouffroy describes her as “curious, intelligent, and per- 
verse”; Peter Gorsen invokes her, on no apparent authority, as “the 
flirtatious child-woman Ursula”; and Henry Okun off-handedly char- 
acterizes her as the “nymphet cousin.”° Despite the conspicuous ab- 
sence of a father in her own life at the time (Artur Naguschewski had 
died when she was ten) none of these writers has pondered the girl’s 
potential vulnerability to an older man’s attentions. The many distor- 
tions of her personality and situation currently dominating the Bell- 
mer literature need to be redressed. From what I have learned of her 
circumstances, she was bereft of paternal love and guidance, and thus 
susceptible to the influence of someone who approximated certain 
qualities of the father she had lost.’ Rather than continuing to credit 
the seductive phantasm Bellmer’s commentators have imagined—a 
fictitious Lolita—perhaps we might instead align Naguschewski with 
the historical Ida Bauer—Freud’s Dora, another adolescent manipu- 
lated by the adults around her. The poet Timothy Baum has asserted 
that it was Ursula’s resemblance to the artist’s mother that underlay 
Bellmer’s “particular fancy.’ * Regardless of whether this argument can 
be pressed further, the element of narcissism in Bellmer’s love for 
his cousin is inescapable, and any active role the girl herself may 
have played as his seducer remains extremely dubious, or at least 
unknowable. 

On the most obvious level, Bellmer’s doll was a substitute for his 
cousin, the proscribed object of his desires, in the literal way that 
Oskar Kokoschka’s doll had been intended as a simulacrum of his erst- 
while mistress. Kokoschka commissioned his mannequin from the 
dollmaker Hermine Moos in Berlin in 1918. Full of anticipation and 
longing for his make-believe “beloved” even as Moos was working on 
it, Kokoschka was at the same time entirely self-aware, repeatedly 
referring to the object as “the fetish.” His letters to Moos, which 
document each anatomical detail and tactile quality the artist wanted 
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perfected in the doll, were in fact published in 1925 in Kunstler- 
bekenntnisse under the title “Der Fetisch.”’ Bellmer read these letters, 
and Webb states, apparently without irony, that the younger artist 
“was fascinated to hear about Kokoschka’s close relationship with his 
doll.”!° Coincidentally, the dollmaker Lotte Pritzel, who had turned 
down Kokoschka’s commission before he approached Moos, be- 
came a friend of Bellmer; Pritzel’s husband, Gerhard Pagel, was 
Kokoschka’s physician and later treated Margarete Bellmer." 
Despite these connections, the significant differences between 
Kokoschka’s fetish object and Bellmer’s should not be ignored. Most 
important, where Kokoschka strove for a verisimilitude that would al- 
low him to regard the doll as his model and mistress, Bellmer made the 
doll’s artificial status obvious. Kokoschka’s letters to Moos express 
repeated hopes that his senses would be deceived by his “fantasy 
princess.” Although he issued precise instructions about what materi- 
als and procedures should be used, he avoided direct involvement in 
the actual execution of the doll. “All of that you will have to do your- 
self,’ he wrote to Moos, “otherwise I will not believe in it.”!? Bellmer, 
on the other hand, advertised the mechanical qualities of the doll, dis- 
played its parts, described its inner workings, photographed its con- 
struction, gloried in “the smell of glue and wet plaster.” His doll 
belongs to that category of artwork Donald Kuspit has recently la- 
beled “the modern fetish,” citing Chasseguet-Smirgel: “Puppets [she 
writes], mannequins, waxworks, automatons, dolls, painted scenery, 
plaster casts, dummies, secret clockworks, mimesis, and illusion: all 
form a part of the fetishist’s magic and artful universe. Lying between 
life and death, animated and mechanic, hybrid creatures and creatures 
to which hubris gave birth, they all may be likened to fetishes. And, as 
fetishes, they give us, for a while, the feeling that a world not ruled by 
our common laws does exist, a marvelous and uncanny world.” 
Kuspit argues for precision in the use of the term fetishism, noting 
that it is too often employed merely in the sense of obsessive interest. 
Narrowly defined, a fetish is a “non-genital object [used] as part of the 
sexual act without which gratification cannot be obtained.”* Such an 
object is widely interpreted as a penis substitute, with the specific pe- 
nis in question being the nonexistent one of the mother. The key psy- 
choanalytic text is, of course, Freud’s 1927 essay on the subject, which 


linked for the first time the libidinally cathected surrogate object to 
castration anxiety.!* Freud explained the choice and character of the 
most typical fetish objects by the conditions under which the boy first 
discovers the fact of sexual difference: the foot or shoe “owes its at- 
traction as a fetish ... to the circumstance that the inquisitive boy 
used to peer up the woman's legs towards her genitals,’ and “the un- 
derlinen so often adapted as a fetish reproduces the scene of undress- 
ing, the last moment in which the woman could still be regarded as 
phallic.”' 

One of the doll photographs Bellmer published in 1934 in Die 
Puppe reads as a veritable illustration of Freud’s thesis (figure 3.1). On 
a lacy fabric background, the artist presents the doll’s detached legs, 
nestled in a white eyelet undergarment from which a rose emerges. 
Beneath the flower, as if in a defensive response to what it symbolizes 
(the female genitals), Bellmer has posi- 


. ere . 
tioned a womans high-heel shoe, with 3.1 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 


the rigid heel protruding outward to- 
ward the viewer. Entirely feminine in 
its depicted materials and iconogra- 
phy, the photograph, like Bellmer’s 
work in general, is nevertheless not 
about women, woman, or a woman, 
not even about the historical construc- 
tion of femininity, although such read- 
ings are possible. It is instead about 
masculine anxieties inspired by the fe- 
male sex and its perceived lack. The 
juxtaposition of the rose with the 
fetishized underwear, shoe, and doll’s 
legs constitutes, as Freud might de- 
scribe it, “a token of triumph over the 
threat of castration.” !” 

In his essay “The Modern Fetish,” 
Kuspit invokes post-Freudian psycho- 
analytic thinking on fetishism, which 
locates the anxiety-producing conflict 
giving rise to the fetish in the pre- 
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oedipal moment when the child confronts his individuation from the 
mother. Following Greenacre, Kuspit interprets the fetish as a genital 
symbol, but also as an economic condensation of the mother’s body, 
providing “the illusory comfort of union with the mother and simul- 
taneously disengagement, detachment, disidentification from her.”!® 
‘The anxiety in question is a fear of separation rather than—or as well 
as—a fear of castration.!’ Kuspit notes that the seminal fetishistic art- 
works of our century have invariably been produced at “sensitive, con- 
flict-filled moments in the artist’s creative development,’ moments 
that echo the infant’s agonized struggle between dependence on and 
independence from the mother. These insights are highly pertinent 
to Bellmer’s situation at the time he produced the doll. The vague 
“anxiety and unhappiness” he himself brings into association with 
its invention in 1933 are ill defined precisely because they are 
multidetermined, involving psychosexual and emotional apprehen- 
sions—castration anxiety and fear of loss—as well as the insecurity 
and alienation of his immediate personal, financial, and political 
circumstances. 


Hoffmann’s Tale, Operatic Intrigue 


During the years that intervened between Kokoschka’s doll and 
Bellmer’s, numerous dada dummies conflated the human body and the 
machine—in works by Ernst, Raoul Hausmann, and Francis Picabia, 
to name a few; and the French surrealists, intrigued by the uncanny 
power of Giorgio de Chirico’s mannequins, resurrected historical ex- 
amples of mechanized dolls and fantasized about “absurd automatons 
perfected to the last degree.”?? Inherited from dada, the surrealists’ 
fascination with automata prepared the way for their enthusiastic re- 
ception of Bellmer’s doll photographs, eighteen of which were pub- 
lished in Albert Skira’s lavish journal, Minotaure, in 1934 under the 
title “Variations on the Assemblage of an Articulated Minor” (figure 
3.2).! Although Bellmer was aware of all the artistic precedents for 
mannequins and dummies (he had met de Chirico in Paris in 1924), 
the idea of a mechanical girl doll came most directly from a figure on 
stage at Berlin’s Grosses Schauspielhaus in 1932. 


Significantly, Naguschewski was present when Bellmer, his wife, 
and his brother all attended a performance of Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann, directed by Max Reinhardt.”? The opera’s three sequential 
love stories are framed as recollections shared by the protagonist with 
a group of drinking companions introduced in a tavern scene in the 
prologue. In the first act, the story of Olympia unfolds; it is a tale of 
Hoffmann’s blind passion for a girl who is actually an automaton, the 
collaborative invention of a mad scientist and a sinister optician. 
Offenbach had adapted the tale of Olympia from E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
more complex story “The Sandman,” first published in 1817 in The 
Night Pieces.?> The reason for the following synopsis of the opera is its 
complete neglect in the Bellmer literature in favor of a focus on Hoff- 
mann’s text—which the artist may, or may not, have known—and on 
Freud’s gloss of the story in “The ‘Uncanny-” While Freud’s essay re- 
mains relevant for a discussion of Bellmer’s dolls and, as Hal Foster has 
argued, for surrealism in general,”* this is perhaps the ideal moment to 
unravel the confusion over which elements of Hoffmann’s tale can le- 
gitimately be seen to inform Bellmer’s project.’* 


3.2 Hans Bellmer, “Poupée: Variations sur le montage d'une mineure articulée," Minotaure 6 (Winter 1934-1935). 
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Of primary importance, too, is the experiential aspect—aural, vi- 
sual, spatial—of attending an actual performance rather than reading 
a story. Certainly Bellmer was much taken with the narrative and char- 
acters, but there is also the synaesthetic impact of the opera itself to 
be considered, as well as the impression made by the shadowy, ex- 
pressionist architecture of the cavernous Schauspielhaus, designed by 
Hans Poelzig in 1919, with its thousands of fantastic hanging stalac- 
tites. Watching Olympia on stage, moreover, Bellmer literally saw 
double, then triple: two identically wigged and costumed women, 
‘Tatiana Menotti and Maria Solweg, sang and danced the role respec- 
tively, and in the final moments of the action, their inert clone ap- 
peared, a life-size doll.?° Was it possibly the fully three-dimensional 
nature of this intriguing prop in its theatrical setting that moved the 
erstwhile painter/graphic artist to begin to think sculpturally, to cre- 
ate, in fact, his very first sculptural object? 

The curtain rises for act 1 of The Tales of Hoffmann on the labora- 
tory of the scientist Spalanzani, who sings about how Olympia will 
help him recover the money he has lost through the bankruptcy of the 
usurer Elias. Spalanzani worries, however, that his collaborator, Cop- 
pelius, who devised Olympia’s eyes, may try to claim “paternity 
rights.”?” “What a devil!” Spalanzani exclaims. Just then the old man 
is interrupted by the arrival of Hoffmann. The protagonist wishes to 
learn about science from Spalanzani, who also promises that the new 
pupil will meet his daughter. When the professor exits, Hoffmann re- 
veals that he wants to win the father’s permission to marry Olympia, 
whom he has been watching from a distance. When his friend Nick- 
lausse enters, Hoffmann tells him of his passion. To his friend’s sug- 
gestion that he write to Olympia, he responds that he dare not; nor can 
he sing to her of his love since her father, who insists that “science is 
everything,” does not like music. 

Eventually the evil Coppelius does return, wearing glasses and 
long black robes, and offers for sale barometers, thermometers, and 
especially spectacles, which he calls “eyes, real eyes, living eyes, flam- 
ing eyes . . .which penetrate the depth of the soul.” He sells Hoffmann 
a pair; Hoffmann puts them on and will continue to wear them until 
the final moments of the opera. When Spalanzani enters, he is dis- 
mayed to discover Coppelius and reminds him of a promise he had 


made never to come back. But the optician insists, “Olympia will 
make you rich, and I want my full share.” Spalanzani maintains that he 
is Olympia’s father; Coppelius retorts that she has his eyes. Scheming 
to get rid of his enemy, Spalanzani convinces him to sign away his 
rights to Olympia in exchange for the (worthless) promissory note 
from Elias. Before he departs, Coppelius agrees that Hoffmann 
should marry Olympia. At this point, guests arrive to wonder at the 
gadgets in Spalanzani’s laboratory; they urge him to introduce his 
daughter, for they have all heard that she is ravishing. 

Spalanzani and his servant bring Olympia out to present her to 
the guests. More excited than ever before, Hoffmann pronounces her 
adorable. When Spalanzani cautions Olympia to control her emo- 
tions, she responds with one of the few words in her vocabulary, “oui.” 
He then accompanies Olympia on the harp as she sings a beautiful 
aria, “La Chanson d’Olympia.” After the song, the entire company is 
invited to dinner; they leave Hoffmann and Olympia alone together. 
Still blind to her true nature, Hoffmann professes his passion. He 
takes Olympia’s terse reply—“oui”—as a pledge of love and attempts 
to seal it with a kiss. This causes Olympia to spin around mechani- 
cally; out of control, she speeds away. Nicklausse enters to report to 
his friend what people are saying about her: she is dead, and, indeed, 
has never been alive. As they exit, Hoffmann protests that Olympia 
loves him. 

Now Coppelius returns, furious at having been cheated by 
Spalanzani. He plans his revenge, declaring that he will kill someone, 
and goes out before the guests reappear. Nicklausse and Hoffmann 
enter, as Spalanzani brings Olympia in and introduces the waltz. Hoff- 
mann dances with his beloved, transported, but when he kisses her, she 
begins to spin around madly and he is thrown to the floor, senseless. 
Just as he regains consciousness, the enraged Coppelius causes a com- 
motion in the crowd. Grabbing Olympia, he rips her apart, gleefully 
flinging pieces here and there. Hoffmann catches an arm and, staring 
at it with wide eyes—for he has lost his spectacles—cries out, “an au- 
tomaton!” While Coppelius sadistically brandishes a dismembered 
leg, suddenly Spalanzani produces a revolver, shoots himself in the 
head, and falls dead. 
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3.4 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 


3.3 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1934, black-and-white photograph. 


The sight of this automaton pulled limb from limb at the climax 
of the opera would reverberate in the many photographs of Bellmer’s 
doll dismembered and lifeless (figures 3.3, 3.4). There is no equivalent 
to this event in Hoffmann’s text, where Olympia is not destroyed but 
carried off by Coppelius (or Coppola, as the narrator never actually 
resolves this character’s identity). The limp puppet in the story, flung 
over the shoulder of its abductor, instead displays black sockets in a 
waxen face; its eyeballs are left, incongruously bleeding, on the floor 
of Spalanzani’s laboratory. From Freud’s point of view, both enucle- 
ation and the amputation of arms, legs, or head signal castration, and 
there are numerous references in Bellmer to disembodied eyes, be- 
ginning with the cat’s-eye marble in “Memories of the Doll Theme” 
and including the hollow wooden spheres that often appear in pho- 
tographs among the doll’s body parts (see again figures 3.3, 3.4). 

In the story, it is the protagonist, Nathanael (renamed Hoffmann 
in the opera), rather than Spalanzani who commits suicide—and not 
with a gun but by leaping from a tower.’* Although the opera begins 
in res medias, omitting the childhood events described in “The Sand- 
man,” such as the death of Nathanael’s beloved father at the hands of 
the malicious alchemist Coppelius, Offenbach does retain something 
of the important symbolic dyad of the good and evil father figures in 
the characters of Spalanzani and Coppelius, respectively. His opera 
condenses the two paternal pairs of the text, Nathanael’s father/ 
Spalanzani and the lawyer Coppelius/optician Coppola, as it dis- 
penses with Nathanael’s mother and his sweetheart, Klara, who com- 
plements or doubles Olympia in the narrative. 


Uncanny Resonances: Offenbach, Hoffmann, 
Bellmer, Freud 


If such doubling is an essential aspect of the various personae in “The 
Sandman,” the multiple identity of Olympia on stage (performed by 
two women and a mannequin) ensures that Klara’s function, as a mir- 
ror image of the love object, is subsumed into rather than merely 
obliterated from the dramatic narrative. For Bellmer, the tripartite na- 
ture of the operatic Olympia—soprano, dancer, doll—distilled into 
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one figure the three erotic female attachments of his own life: mother, 
cousin, and wife. And in the singing character of Hoffmann, rather 
than the student Nathanael of Hoffmann’s tale, Bellmer could dis- 
cover not only a would-be lover like himself but an artist who, through 
a powerful authorial voice, recounted the strange tragedy of his own 
frustrated desire. The father, split into two roles, could be despised in 
the person of Coppelius and respected and ultimately disposed of 
in the self-destructing Spalanzani. Moreover, this latter paternal fig- 
ure, an inventor to whom “science is everything” and music a mere 
feminine diversion, embodies in the opera a tension, absent in “The 
Sandman,” that had particular relevance for Bellmer personally: a 
generational opposition between science and art. 

These curious resonances suggest why the opera served as a cata- 
lyst to Bellmer’s invention and why The Tales of Hoffmann has always 
received notice, albeit in passing or muddled fashion, in accounts of 
his life and work. It took an erudite and cultured psychoanalyst, how- 
ever, to expose what is perhaps the most stunning oversight in all these 
reports: Olympia’s story constitutes only one-third of the opera, and 
John Gedo directed my interest to act 3, where Hoffmann, having be- 
come infatuated with a doll in the first act and a courtesan in the sec- 
ond, reaches the stage of true object love in his relationship with the 
reciprocally tender Antonia. But the opera ends tragically when the 
protagonist loses the frail Antonia to consumption—that is, to tuber- 
culosis. “Surely the problem [Bellmer] was struggling with,” Dr. Gedo 
writes, “was his reaction to the threatening illness of his wife.”?° Thus 
the displacement of the artist’s attention from Antonia to Olympia 
represents a denial of what truly disturbed him in the opera and par- 
allels his foregrounding of Naguschewski in the family constellation 
as Margarete Bellmer failed to recover her health. 

Recent scholars have invoked Freud’s investigation of the un- 
canny in relation to Bellmer’s doll, not only because of the generally 
uncanny effects of most lifelike automata but also because of a fortu- 
itous “textual intersection,” as Foster calls it: the same Hoffmann story 
that inspired the doll, via the opera, is a central feature of Freud’s es- 
say “The ‘Uncanny:”*° To Freud, the author of “The Sandman” is “a 
writer who has succeeded in producing uncanny effects better than 
anyone else,” >! and he explores how particular elements of Hoffmann’s 


narrative arouse an unnerving, fearful sensation in the reader. Sur- 
prisingly, the spooky ambiguity of Olympia does not much interest 
Freud; the intellectual uncertainty provoked by realistic dolls or wax 
figures (are they animate or inanimate?) is only a starting point for his 
psychoanalytic inquiry into the kind of dread induced by “The Sand- 
man.” Perhaps because such uncertainty is more powerfully experi- 
enced in the visual realm, Freud—working over a text rather than an 
operatic performance, a wax museum display, or a photograph— 
searches for other features of the story that contribute to its uncanny 
impression.*? 

Of these, three elements are common to both Hoffmann’s tale and 
Offenbach’s opera: the father imago, the doll itself, and the double. 
What is present in the story but not in the opera is an uncanny, unex- 
pected recurrence from long ago: the Sandman (the lawyer/alchemist 
Coppelius), so hated and feared by Nathanael as a child, returns years 
later in the person of the optician Coppola. This menacing figure 
from the past is the very embodiment of the uncanny, which Freud de- 
fines as “that class of the frightening which leads back to what is 
known of old and long familiar.” ** Coppola’s uncanniness is not just a 
function of his suspicious familiarity, however; for Freud, his connec- 
tion with the eyes (indeed, coppo is Italian for “eye socket”) and their 
bloody extraction aligns him with castration anxiety, the underlying 
theme of “The Sandman.” Above all, it is the story’s reactivation of the 
castration complex that renders it uncanny. “An uncanny experience 
occurs,” writes Freud, “when infantile complexes which have been re- 
pressed are once more revived.” 

Coppola’s sinister counterpart in the opera preserves his associa- 
tion with eyes and even underscores the phallic character of their 
symbolism—“living eyes,” he boasts, “flaming eyes” with penetrating 
power. Coppelius also personifies the castrative father: cheated of 
what is rightfully his, he swears retribution, declaring, “I shall kill 
somebody!” Could this figure, jealous and vengeful, have represented 
an uncanny presence for Bellmer, the self-proclaimed oedipal son? In 
the classic oedipal scenario described earlier, the son wishes to take his 
father’s place with relation to his mother, but fears paternal punish- 
ment in the form of castration. Yet at the same time, given Bellmer’s 
compulsive repudiations of his father and the passive homosexual 
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desire they may have been designed to conceal, one can imagine an 
alternative scenario, in which the son wants to assume his mother’s 
role in relation to the father. He knows, however, that in order to do 
this, he would have to become a woman—to surrender his manhood. 
In this respect, Freud’s observation concerning the significance of the 
doll Olympia, relegated to a footnote in “The ‘Uncanny,” has aston- 
ishing relevance: “This automatic doll can be nothing else than a 
materialization of Nathaniel’s feminine attitude towards his father 
in his infancy. ... Olympia is, as it were, a dissociated complex of 
Nathaniel’s which confronts him as a person, and Nathaniel’s enslave- 
ment to this complex is expressed in his senseless obsessive love for 
Olympia. We may with justice call love of this kind narcissistic.” #4 

Freud’s insight allows us to see how Bellmer’s devotion to the doll 
in its various incarnations—as late as 1971 he wanted it to be buried 
with him**—and his lifelong professions of father hatred are related, 
both possible symptoms of the same anxiety-producing homosexual 
desire. The doll itself, inspired in part by Bellmer’s narcissistic attrac- 
tion to his mother’s sister’s daughter, becomes (like Olympia) an ex- 
travagantly overdetermined object. It leads through a chain of female 
relations—cousin, aunt, mother—back to the maternal body, yearned 
for and inhabited by the artist in his intrauterine fantasies, but pos- 
sessed by the father. And further, Bellmer’s feminine identification 
with the doll (and thus with the mother), presaged in his transvestite 
posturing in 1923, is a complicating factor in his progressively sadis- 
tic treatment of the object, as well as the female body in general, in 
drawings, prints, and photographs throughout the remainder of his 
career. The cruelties inflicted on the doll are not purely expressions of 
the artist’s misogyny but are also masochistic exercises. They are first 
enacted in the series of photographs that constitute Les Jeux de la 
poupée (Games of the Doll, 1935-1949), the subject of the following 
chapter. 
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Sinister Manipulations of the Second Doll 


Bellmer visited Paris early in 1935, meeting with surrealist writers 
Henri Parisot, Paul Eluard, and Robert Valangay, and gaining an in- 
troduction to André Breton. A number of his photographs of the first 
doll had been published in Minotaure in December of the previous 
year (figure 3.2), and his inclusion in a group exhibition at the Galerie 
des Quatre Chemins launched his membership in the surrealist circle. 
In March, he was back in Berlin. But the artist found himself increas- 
ingly alienated in a society where, as Stephanie Barron has noted, the 
Nazi party was devoting “microscopic attention [to] the observation 


4.1 South German, articulated dolls, c. 1520-1530, boxwood (destroyed). 


and regulation of all aspects of cultural life in the Reich.”! Well be- 
fore the notorious Degenerate Art exhibition opened in 1937, modern 
works were regularly assembled for ridicule throughout Germany in 
“horror chambers of art” organized by Joseph Goebbels’ Ministry for 
Public Enlightenment and Propaganda. The National Socialists’ per- 
secution of avant-garde artists is well known, but it is important to re- 
alize that Bellmer’s mentors and closest associates in Berlin in the 
1920s were among those now targeted for public abuse—Otto Dix, 
George Grosz, “The Jew Wieland Herzfelde.”? 

Meanwhile, Bellmer’s family situation was little altered, and cer- 
tainly not for the better. In addition to his own precarious political sit- 
uation as a “degenerate” and thus “un-German” artist, he still had to 
face his wife’s failing health in 1935; she would succumb to tuberculo- 
sis three years later. Proximity to Ursula Naguschewski, moreover, 
was no longer possible, for she had left for Paris and the Sorbonne 
in 1934. Under these circumstances, again with assistance from his 
brother, Bellmer began work on a second 
doll, which continued throughout the 
summer. An important influence on this 
doll’s development was the artist’s discov- 
ery, with his friend Lotte Pritzel, of two 
sixteenth-century articulated wooden 
dolls in the collection of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum (figure 4.1).2 The 
dolls, like the sort available in art supply 
stores to aid the study of the human figure, 
could be manipulated into various poses 
by means of moveable ball joints at the 
waist, hips, knees, ankles, shoulders, el- 
bows, wrists, even the knuckles of the fin- 
gers and toes. These artifacts provided the 
model for a figure more mobile and versa- 
tile than Bellmer’s first doll, and he pro- 
ceeded to fashion a “kit” of wooden and 
painted papier-maché body parts that 
could be interchanged and assembled into 
a female mannequin. 
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4,2 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1935, black-and-white photograph. 
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4.3 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1935, 
black-and-white photograph. 


4.4 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, 
black-and-white photograph. 


Recycling the head and hand from the first doll, Bellmer pro- 
duced arms, four legs, four round stylized breasts, three pelvises, an 
upper torso, and a spherical belly. Accessories for this doll included a 
large hair bow, velvet (?) choker, two wigs (one blonde, one brunette) 
and a scrappy black toupée, long hose, white anklets, and two pairs of 
Mary Janes. One of Bellmer’s favorite permutations of the doll was the 
Siamese twinlike arrangement of the four legs, sporting their little 
girls’ shoes and socks, and two of the pelvises around the central ball 
of the stomach, eliminating altogether the upper torso, arms, and head 
(figure 4.2). In other variations, the artist omitted one or both sets 
of legs but allowed the second pelvis to stand for the chest, so that 
buttocks or bulbous thighs become huge breasts, incongruous in 
juxtaposition with a lower body that exhibits hairless, undeveloped 
genitalia (figure 4.3). One rare image presents the nearly complete 
doll (missing only hands), approaching fairly standard anatomical ex- 
pectations for the female body (figure 4.4). 

With the first doll, 
Bellmer had initially em- 
ployed photography to 
document the stages of 
its construction and later 


a 


to create various still-life 


arrangements with lacy 
fabrics and_ fetishistic 
props such as a long- 
stem artificial rose and 
eyelet underlinen. As is 
often noted, there is a 
significant shift in strat- 
egy with his hundred- 
some photographs of the 
second doll, which date 
from 1935 to 1938. The 
differences are essen- 
tially twofold: the second 
series is more narrative 
and sinister in mood 


4.5 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black-and-white photograph. 
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than the first. In addition, Bellmer hand-colored a number of pho- 
tographs in the latter group, heightening both the emotive possibili- 
ties and the apparent artifice in many instances, and referencing 
nineteenth-century picture postcards and erotica that he and Eluard 
each collected.* Stark chiaroscuro effects lend added drama to the 
scenes; several images seem to have been shot outside at night (fig- 
ure 4.2). 

Bellmer’s orchestration of light and shadow was enormously in- 
ventive throughout this series. The photograph in which a bustlike 
version of the doll (a head and four breasts) balances on the edge of 
a sink is charged with bright raking light from the upper left, creat- 
ing ominous phallic silhouettes behind the faucet and over the doll’s 
shoulder (figure 4.5). The mysterious detail at the upper left of the pic- 
ture, the feet of a furry little creature dangling from above, suggests 
the dressing of game or animal vivisection, and the basin becomes a 
site for the letting of blood. In another unusually lit photograph, a 
close-up view of the doll’s face and hand, Bellmer laid the doll on the 
floor, on a woven carpet familiar from other pictures in the group (fig- 
ure 1.4). Propping the figure in place with dried grass and crumpled 
paper, he placed the source of illumination either behind or just above 
the head, causing a halo effect. The impression is that the doll stands 
before a wall, stealing a nervous sideways glance at the shining dagger 
to the left. Eeriest of all in terms of lighting is the image of the naked 
doll, a sheet pinned around its hips but genitals baldly exposed, in a 
dark cellar (figure 4.4). Here Bellmer lit the doll’s lower body from the 
left, but also puta light inside the coal bin in the right background. The 
bin emits a hellish glow, bathing the rear wall in white, while casting 
the doll’s head and upper body in contrasting shadow. 

The staging of the photographs, in keeping with the artist’s now 
narrative purpose, places new emphasis on the doll’s environment. In- 
creasingly moving outside the studio, Bellmer arranged the doll in do- 
mestic interiors that include bedroom, kitchen, and stairway, as well as 
basement; he photographed the object both in and out of doors at his 
parents’ country house in Gleiwitz. These settings present a clandes- 
tine, malevolent world in which the doll is variously bound, beaten, 
tied to a tree, hanged on a hook, or taken apart and strewn on a stair- 
way (figures 4.6—4.11). The violent nature of the scenes is striking, but 


4.6 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored black- 
and-white photograph. 


4.7 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored 
black-and-white photograph. 


4.8 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black- 
and-white photograph. 
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4.9 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored 4.10 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black- 
black-and-white photograph. and-white photograph. 


4.11 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black-and- 
white photograph. 


with few exceptions, the doll’s tormentor is absent; we see only the af- 
termath of abuse or its anticipation. The one case in which a potential 
perpetrator does appear is a 1935 photograph where the doll stands 
against a tree in a forestlike setting while an overcoated man lurks in 
the background (figure 4.12).° The stranger hides behind a tree trunk, 
his face obscured, as if spying on the doll, whose nakedness, contrap- 
posto pose, and discarded drapery can suggest either sexual provoca- 
tion or the unguarded innocence of a biblical Susanna. 

More immediately menacing is the aggressor’s implicit presence in 
another photograph from the same year (figure 4.7). Here the doll 
stands in an interior space, near a closed door; hovering between the 
camera and the trapped doll is a rug beater held by an unseen hand, 
beyond the frame of the photograph.® A similar photograph (and 
there are at least five) depicts a subsequent, or prior, moment in the 
narrative, in which the doll’s lower body has been turned to confront 
its victimizer (figure 4.8). The tension achieved in this image, owing 
to its filmic quality, is impressive: gripped by the suspense Bellmer 
creates, one fears for the defenseless doll. But there is also a charged 
ambiguity to the situation. Some commentators have imputed “sexual 
cunning” to the inanimate doll,’ and indeed Bellmer referred to the 
activities rehearsed in this series as “games,” implying that the doll is a 
willing participant in its own victimization. 

Is the position, then, of the doll against the door in the carpet- 
beater photograph—two sets of naked buttocks presented to its pur- 
suer—to be read as a desperate attempt to escape or as a daring taunt? 
Similarly, the image of the four-legged doll supine in a hayloft, with 
rosy tinting in the areas of pudenda and knees to suggest bruises, looks 
like the aftermath of sexual assault—at the same time that it could be 
seen as a secret seduction (figure 4.13). The site Bellmer chose for this 
photograph was the loft of the family home in Karlsruhe; as if re- 
hearsing some boyhood desire long repressed, he revisits the familiar 
“wretched house” described in his prose-poem “The Father” as the lo- 
cale of his child’s “hermetic games.” * Rosalind Krauss has noticed how 
the splayed limbs of this figure resemble the shape of a swastika, en- 
forcing the widely accepted notion of Bellmer’s doll as an attack on his 
Nazi-sympathizing father and, more broadly (following Hal Foster), 
on the fascist armored body.’ Such a reading points to the richly poly- 
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4.12 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored black-and-white photograph. 


4.13 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored black-and-white photograph. 


semous nature of the photograph, but hardly forecloses interpre- 
tations of the image as a fantasy of rape, especially considering its con- 
text within an entire series of scenes of the doll menaced or abused. 
The variegated discourses surrounding this work, including a visual 
reprise by Cindy Sherman in 1992, testify to how successfully Bellmer 
“played precisely on the ambiguity of signifiers,” as Susan Rubin 
Suleiman has argued, creating uneasy evocations of childhood mem- 
ory, political symbol, inanimate art object, and violated schoolgirl.!° 

Peter Webb reasonably sees “intimations of rape” in the singu- 
larly bizarre photograph of the doll, partly lying, partly seated, on a 
rumpled bed, and half dressed in a man’s trousers with the belt and fly 
provocatively open (figure 4.14)."! But the remains of a large meal on 
a round table next to the bed give a sense of satiation, and one can 
imagine the pants having been loosened merely to ease the pressure on 
a bulging stomach. The two readings need not negate each other, and 
in fact the power of these photographs often resides in the coexistence 
and confusion of the perverse and the banal, of evil and guilelessness. 
‘The combination of male and female in this image has prompted spec- 
ulations about hermaphroditism, while Therese Lichtenstein has 
written that its “visual ambiguity . . . produces a highly complex, con- 
tradictory dynamic in which issues of individuation, separation, and 
symbiotic union are played out in terms of a kind of identity crisis.’ 
This “crisis” curiously parallels in both visual and psychological terms 
a nightmarish vision René Magritte depicted in a 1928 painting, Les 
Jours gigantesques (Gigantic Days), where a single figure, a hybrid of 
naked woman and clothed man, struggles against itself in sexual con- 
flict (figure 4.15). 

Bellmer’s image also has the quality of nightmare: with its eerie 
shadows, disheveled bedclothes, vague domesticity, and aura of 
voyeurism, it could be said to stage a troubled fantasy of the primal 
scene. Indeed the uncertainty of the child about the possibly violent 
“struggle” of his parents in bed is echoed in the confusion aroused by 
this photograph. The elevated point of view has a destabilizing effect 
on the tableau; in addition to placing the witness, say, at a transom 
window peeking into the room, this perspective tips the floor toward 
the picture plane so that food, figure, and mattress seem about to slide 
off to the lower left. The feeling of vertigo is exacerbated by the insis- 
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4.15 René Magritte, Les Jours gigantesques, 1928, oil on canvas. 


4.14 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored 
black-and-white photograph. 


tent downward-left direction of the stripes on the bed covers and 
tablecloth, the knives on the empty plate, and the fringed edges of 
the carpets. 

The castration anxiety that informed the works related to Bellmer’s 
first doll is reiterated in these photographs in the many amputations 
endured by the object as well as in the compensatory multiplication of 
its parts. The doll exists as a tragic amputee in two poignant pho- 
tographs from 1935. In one, the armless figure is tied on a stairway, its 
blank eye suggesting a loss of consciousness (under torture?) and a 
spooky, eyelike navel usurping the power of vision (figure 4.6). The 
doll’s left leg is bound at the knee with twine, but the right thigh ends 
abruptly in midair, exposing a hollow core. A second photograph 
stages a kind of accident, in which the doll’s detached hand and bald 
head, stomach sphere, two reversible pelvises, and a single thigh lie 
about a broken, caned chair back and leg (figure 4.16). Bellmer 
arranged these body and furniture fragments on a tablecloth on the 
floor, adding the white 
hair bow to accent the 
figure’s vulnerable inno- 
cence, and including, in 
the shadows to the right, 
a dubious, discarded 
mask. The aniline colors 
applied to the image— 
lime green for the back- 
ground; red, bright 
orange, yellow, pink, and 
light blue for the doll’s 
various parts—seem fes- 
tive; it is as if a children’s 
party has been mur- 
derously —_ interrupted. 
Though barely visible, 
the mask provides an ef- 
fective narrative spark, 
establishing vague spec- 
ulative possibilities of a 


4.16 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored black-and-white photograph. 
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4.17 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, hand-colored black-and-white photograph. 


4.18 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, 
black-and-white photograph. 


4.19 Hans Bellmer, Doll with Striped Stockings, 1935, white 
gouache on black paper. 


4.20 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, 
hand-colored black-and-white photo- 
graph. 
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disguised attacker, leaving sinister traces at the scene of the doll’s 
dismemberment. 

Bellmer reduces the doll to a set of stumps in other images from 
the series (figures 4.17, 4.18), and one is reminded of Sidra Stich’s con- 
tention that the fragmentation of bodies in his work reflects a social 
reality: the ubiquitous amputees with their prosthetic limbs who in- 
habited Europe in the wake of World War I." Especially disturbing in 
this regard is a gouache drawing on black paper from 1935 (figure 
4.19), showing the stylistic influence of the sixteenth-century masters 
the artist studied in the drawing cabinet of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum.'* Here Bellmer depicts a truncated female figure, with broken 
face and terrible prosthetic thighs sheathed in striped stockings and 
white underpants. In recompense for the missing facial features, legs, 
and feet of the maimed creature, the artist delivers a version of the 
many-breasted, twisted tree-woman with fetishized limbs, legs, and 
high-heel boots in the 1935 watercolor, The Garden (figure 2.12). The 
Medusa effect of multiplied, mitigating phallic substitutes is also 
strikingly apparent in photographs where the four-legged doll be- 
comes a kind of dangling octopus, suspended from a hook (figures 
4.10, 4.20). In one instance, Bellmer applied hand-colored pink or 
purple spots to the buttocks and thighs of the creature, giving the ap- 
pearance of measles or boils. The sores may reference the lacerated 
skin of the crucified Christ in the Isenheim altarpiece, but they also 
displace and exhibit the ultimate “wound” of female castration at the 
same time that the doll’s many legs work toward its disavowal.'’ 

On a psychic level, the trope of castration encodes Bellmer’s on- 
going fear of loss. There is rage in these photographs of the doll pun- 
ished to the point of destruction, provoked perhaps by Bellmer’s 
thoughts of real and potential emotional abandonment, but it is rage 
eroticized. Bellmer introduces and luxuriates in this rage in “Memo- 
ries of the Doll Theme,’ the essay published with photographs of the 
first doll in Die Puppe in 1934. In both tone and content, the conclud- 
ing paragraph of “Memories” relates to the permutations of the sec- 
ond doll even more pointedly than to the earlier images in Die Puppe. 
In this famous passage, the artist presents his work on the doll as an 
expression of revenge, growing out of frustrated desire: “Would it not 
be the final triumph over those adolescents with wide eyes which turn 


away if, beneath the conscious stare that plunders their charms, ag- 
gressive fingers were to assault their plastic form and slowly construct, 
limb by limb, all that had been appropriated by the senses and the 
brain? Adjust their joints one to the other, arrange childlike poses by 
using ball joints to their fullest extent, follow very gently the contours 
of the hollows, taste the pleasure of the curves, wander in the 
labyrinths of the ears, make everything pretty, and ruthlessly spill the 
salt of deformation. ... Should not that be the solution?” But for 
Bellmer, building, possessing, manipulating, and “assaulting” the doll 
did not prove to be the solution, nor was there ever a solution—just an 
unending repetition of his anxious fantasies. Not only did the first doll 
fail to satisfy, the second doll constantly had to be vanquished and res- 
urrected in dramatic photographic narratives in order to begin the 
process all over again. 

The note of sadism in the above passage from “Memories of the 
Doll Theme” accounts in part, I suspect, for its popularity as a cita- 
tion in the literature. This particular excerpt, seized on by so many of 
Bellmer’s interpreters,'’ is the privileged quotation from a very long, 
imagistically rich, and insufficiently analyzed text that also includes a 
fascinating reconstruction of the primal scene. Reaching an apogee of 
cruelty with the vocabulary of plunder, aggression, assault, and ruth- 
lessness directed at the doll, the final section of the 1934 essay predicts 
the mood of many of the photographs from the latter half of the 
decade. But the sadistic elements of this work, which Bellmer himself 
later recalled as having struck some vital chord in his shocked audi- 
ences,!* need to be considered in the light of the psychic conflicts and 
repressive mechanisms that may have informed their development 
and character. 


A Child Is Being Beaten 


In 1919, Freud examined a type of cruel fantasy, consciously enter- 
tained by both male and female subjects, that involved the mistreat- 
ment of children.!? Always sexually pleasurable for its creator, the 
fantasy was elaborated in a wealth of variations, much like Bellmer’s 
depictions of the second doll, in which children were punished for 
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some unspecified bad behavior. Curiously close to this scenario is a 
photograph in which the doll, abbreviated to a pair of legs in unbuck- 
led galoshes and sagging hose, is made to stand in a corner like a 
naughty schoolgirl, apparently secured by the back of a chair (figure 
4.21). Although the fantasy Freud analyzed might, not surprisingly, 
assume somewhat different details in each case, it was generally dis- 
tilled into the single statement, “A child is being beaten.” Freud hy- 
pothesized, and confirmed to his own satisfaction through clinical 
research, that the fantasy originated in childhood and underwent a 
process of modification before it finally acquired the form he encoun- 
tered among his adult patients. 

Probing for specifics about the fantasy, Freud could only establish 
at first that the child being punished was not the person producing the 
fantasy; the identity of the individual administering the beating— 
again, as in Bellmer’s photographs—remained obscure. One certainty 
did emerge: the abusive person was invariably an adult, not another 
child. Eventually Freud determined that this punishing figure was 

“recognizable clearly 


4.21 Hans Bellmer, The Doll, 1935, black-and-white photograph. and unambiguously” as 


the father.”° The earliest 
of the three phases of the 
fantasy, perhaps derived 
from actual observa- 
tions of the parent disci- 
plining a sibling, could 
be stated as: “My father 
is beating the child, [and 
Freud added,] whom I 
hate”” A child, such as 
Bellmer had been, 
threatened by the arrival 
of a younger brother 
who usurps his place as 
the center of his parents’ 
attention, takes pleasure 
in the idea of his rival 
being beaten, that is, hu- 


miliated and deprived of love. The content of this first phase of the 
fantasy is thus: “My father does not love this other child, he /oves only 
me” (Freud’s emphasis). 

The second phase almost always remains unconscious and must 
be deduced by the analyst. Freud is able to uncover this phase only be- 
cause, in at least one case, the (male) patient succeeded in gaining con- 
scious access to it. In this stage of the fantasy, the subject imagines that 
be is the child being beaten. Here sadism, informed by a sense of guilt 
resulting from both aggressive wishes toward the other child and in- 
cestuous desires for the parents, becomes masochism, a need for pun- 
ishment.?! The reason for the nearly universal repression of this phase 
of the fantasy is the unacceptable attitude it signals toward the father: 
“In the male phantasy,” Freud writes, “the being beaten also stands 
for being loved (in a genital sense), though this has been debased to 
a lower level owing to regression. So the original form of the un- 
conscious male phantasy was not the provisional one that we have 
hitherto given: ‘Iam being beaten by my father, but rather: ‘I am loved 
by my father.” Five years later, Freud reiterated this notion in “The 
Economic Problem of Masochism,” stating that “the wish ... to be 
beaten by the father stands very close to the other wish, to have a pas- 
sive (feminine) sexual relation to him and is only a regressive distor- 
tion of it.” 

A modification of this second, inadmissible form of the fantasy is 
therefore required in order for it to be consciously considered. Once 
again, as in the initial stage, the person meting out the punishment in 
the third phase of the fantasy is not the father but someone of un- 
known identity. The child in question is also vaguely unknown—cer- 
tainly no longer the individual imagining the event, who admits, when 
pressed, “I am probably looking on.’** Because of the strong parallels 
between this stage of the fantasy and Bellmer’s many voyeuristic 
tableaux of the doll tormented, it is worth quoting Freud’s description 
of the third and final phase: “The situation of being beaten, which was 
originally simple and monotonous, may go through the most compli- 
cated alterations and elaborations; and punishments and humiliations 
of another kind may be substituted for the beating itself. But the es- 
sential characteristic which distinguishes even the simplest phanta- 
sies of this phase from those of the first, and which establishes the 
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connection with the intermediate phase, is this: the phantasy now has 
strong and unambiguous sexual excitement attached to it.” 

Freud discussed the fantasies of his female and male patients sep- 
arately; they were neither precisely analogous nor direct inversions of 
each other, but “in both cases,” he asserted, “the beating-phantasy has 
its origin in an incestuous attachment to the father.” Like Bellmer’s 
chronic and lifelong repudiations of his father, his drawings and pho- 
tographs of the persecuted doll can be understood to cover over such 
an attachment, to aid its repression. As a means of avoiding a homo- 
sexual object choice and the castration imagined to be a necessary 
condition for its fulfillment, he had vehemently to deny the cher- 
ished wish, “I am loved by my father” Even when transformed into a 
masochistic desire for paternal punishment, the wish could never be 
acknowledged; instead, it found disguised expression in sadistic fan- 
tasies involving the abuse of a girl doll, which, like the many anony- 
mous children in Freud’s patients’ daydreams, served as a substitute 
for the guilty subject himself. As in the fully developed, third and final 
stage of the beating fantasy, the penal-erotic scenarios Bellmer invents 
in the photographs of the second doll distill aggression, culpability, 
and “unambiguous sexual excitement.” 


Moral and “Feminine” Masochism 


According to Freud, the second-phase, unconscious and masochistic 
fantasy (“I am being beaten [loved] by my father”) “continues to op- 
erate through the agency of the phase that takes its place,” and he de- 
tected characterological effects deriving from it. “People who harbor 
phantasies of this kind,” he believed, “develop a special sensitiveness 
and irritability towards anyone whom they can include in the class of 
fathers.” > Masochistic personalities, he observed, “are easily offended 
by a person of this kind, and in that way (to their own sorrow and cost) 
bring about the realization of the imagined situation of being beaten 
by their father.” Freud further surmised that litigious or delusional 
paranoia was related to unconscious masochistic fantasy. For Bellmer, 
the class of fathers encompassed the police, the censors, and the state, 
but one thinks too, on a more quotidian level, of Webb’s passing men- 


tion of the artist’s needlessly distrustful attitude toward his dealers 
Daniel Cordier, André-Francois Petit, and Marcel Zerbib in France in 
the 1950s and 1960s, as well as his chronic problems with landlords 
and tax authorities.?° Writing to an ailing Bellmer in 1964, his long- 
time friend and lover Herta Hausmann was dubious about the pos- 
sible efficacy of his medical treatments because she believed he was 
too paranoid not to offer his doctors any resistance.”’ From Christian 
d’Orgeix, Webb received the following retrospective opinion about 
Bellmer in 1982: “He had a persecution mania which was only partly 
justified by. . . the suspicions of the authorities. He was stateless [hav- 
ing thrown away his German passport], and his efforts to procure all 
the necessary papers to live in France were to begin with unsuccessful, 
in spite of [Jean] Cocteau’s help. He kept what little money he had for 
cigarettes rather than food, and he used to pick up fag-ends in the 
street. He felt he was being ripped off by dealers. It was as if he was be- 
ing killed by misery.” Artist Jacques Hérold also reported to Webb that 
Bellmer gave him “the impression of being a masochist,” and Patrick 
Waldberg described him as “a mental masochist who would have been 
unhappy to be really happy-” 

Similarly, the French poet Joé Bousquet, befriending Bellmer in 
Carcassonne in the mid-1940s, admired the latter’s work as “the fruit 
of an exceptional disposition for suffering.” ** At the beginning of their 
intimate correspondence, in January 1945, Bousquet sympathetically 
encouraged the artist to confide in him all his torments. After eighteen 
months of exchanging letters, the poet assured Bellmer that he was not 
weary of the latter’s many weaknesses. Yet by August 1946, Bousquet 
seems to have lost patience: he pointed to Bellmer’s responsibility for 
his own problems and boldly urged him to take practical action on his 
own behalf. “Reflecting about injustice and the insults of society,” he 
wrote, “is useless.” Bousquet accused Bellmer of unconsciously ensur- 
ing his pitiful insolvency by executing his drawings on paper that 
made them unfit for sale (indeed, he often used notebook and graph 
paper), living beyond his means, and clinging to certain silly bour- 
geois comforts.” Years later, Bellmer’s biographer concluded from 
conversations with surviving acquaintances that the artist “seemed to 
choose his sufferings in complete lucidity, so that his friends were well 
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4.22 Hans Bellmer, L’Oei! bleu, 1964, graphite, watercolor on paper. 


aware of his complicity and complaisance with the misfortunes that 
befell him.” *° 

This type of behavior coincides with what Freud characterized as 
“moral masochism,” devoid of overt sexual connotations, stemming 
from an unconscious sense of guilt.*! It also happens, according to 
Freud, that the repression of the second, masochistic phase of the 
beating fantasy is sometimes incomplete, so that even though the 
child caught in a negative oedipal conflict escapes a homosexual ob- 
ject choice, he “nevertheless feels like a woman in his conscious phan- 
tasies.”>* One cannot help but suspect that this was the case for 
Bellmer. Foster, for one, seems so convinced of it that he misattributes 
a suggestive quotation from Bousquet to the artist himself: “Man in 
that which I appear, [am woman in my physiological horizon, in my 
amorous vocation.” *3 Foster understands Bellmer’s work of the 1930s 
complexly, as exposing and at the same time problematically partaking 
of the fascist male’s attack on “the 
female self within.” Lichtenstein 
goes so far as to posit a physical 
resemblance between the doll’s 
face and Bellmer’s own, implying 
a kind of self-portraiture at work, 
and she illustrates the artist’s nar- 
cissistic identification with young 
girls and dolls by means of a state- 
ment from Petite Anatomie de Pin- 
conscient physique ou Panatomie de 
Vimage (Little Anatomy of the Phys- 
ical Unconscious or the Anatomy of 
the Image), which Bellmer pub- 
lished in Paris in 1957: “What is 
always vital is that the image of a 
woman must have been ‘lived’ 
(experienced) by the man in his 
own body before it can be ‘seen’ 
by the man.” **# 

Considering the biographical 
data from yet another point of 


view, John Gedo remarked to me that there are hints that Bellmer’s 
mother feminized him as a child, perhaps while his father was in mil- 
itary service; recall the dolls and the toy sewing machine among the 
artist’s childhood souvenirs. If this were the case, the analyst explains, 
“not only would there naturally follow a ‘negative’ Oedipal prepon- 
derance, but ... a tendency for transvestism and a desire for sex 
change and pregnancy.’** Thus there may be an additional level of 
meaning to the doll-in-claustrum images discussed as intrauterine 
fantasies in chapter 2 (figures 2.2—2.5): the wishes Bellmer expressed 
in those sketches and finished drawings may concern possessing a womb 
as well as returning to it.*° This interpretation, moreover, conforms to 
Freud’s description of “feminine masochism,” in which the fantasizing 
subject occupies what Freud calls “characteristically female situa- 
tion[s]” such as “being castrated, or copulated with, or giving birth to 
a baby.” *” However we interpret it, Bellmer’s feminine identification, 
invoked already with regard to the first doll, is one possible explana- 
tory factor in his ostensibly misogynist enterprise. If his photographs 
of the second doll, depicting untold violence against vulnerable fe- 
male subjects, parallel conscious beating fantasies, their overt sadism 
represents only the manifest content of such fantasies. The latent con- 
tent of these images is masochistic suffering, aggression turned in on 
the self.** 

Bellmer was aware of his sadistic impulses, and he believed them 
effectively sublimated through his art. Regarding his obsessive ren- 
derings of pubescent females, he stated flatly to Unica Ziirn, the com- 
panion of his later years, that if he did not draw young girls so much, 
he might have resorted to sex murder.*? A late drawing in pencil and 
watercolor, L’Oeil bleu (The Blue Eye) from 1964, presents a metaphor 
of his psychic situation (figure 4.22). Here Bellmer depicts a man’s 
head, his lurid thoughts of little girls literally externalized like tumors 
on his face and scalp, and erects a defensive brick wall in the back- 
ground. The wall, as suggested in chapter 2, can be understood as the 
artist’s protection against (among other things) his own instinctual 
drives, aggressive as well as sexual. Bellmer’s astonishing admission 
to Ziirn of his dangerous wishes confirms in his case what Freud 
had maintained in “The Economic Problem of Masochism”: that 
“the sadism of the super-ego becomes for the most part glaringly 
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conscious, whereas the masochistic trend of the ego remains as a rule 
concealed from the subject and has to be inferred from his be- 
havior.” *© And Bellmer’s choice of little girls as the objects of his 
sadistic/masochistic fantasies—in the photographs of the dismem- 
bered doll or in the final, malevolent passage of “Memories of the Doll 
Theme” cited earlier—points to the infantile origin of his perversion 
in the Oedipus complex. His professed desire, moreover, to “triumph 
over those adolescents with wide eyes which turn away” signals a 
resurgence of those frustrated and aggressive wishes in puberty. As the 
psychoanalyst Sacha Nacht explained in an early introductory paper 
on masochism (1938), “The same hatred experienced by the child be- 
fore [i.e., in the face of] the refusal of satisfaction during the Oedipal 
conflict can be felt at other stages of the development of libido, dur- 
ing which he comes up against the impossibility of satisfying his libid- 
inal tendencies.’ #! 


Negating Phallic Values 


‘The presumption of a masochistic subtext to the abuses depicted in 
Bellmer’s doll photographs is supported by the artist’s interest in 
scenes of Christian martyrdom, where agonized figures are presented 
as models for emulation and identification. Webb juxtaposes pho- 
tographs of the second doll (figures 4.2, 4.6) with paintings by Il 
Sodoma and Palma Giovane of the nearly naked and bound Saint 
Sebastian (1525) and Saint Christine (c. 1600), respectively, both 
saints pierced with arrows, to give a convincing sense of the similarity 
of eroticized suffering and empathic connection in Bellmer’s work.” 
Even more strikingly relevant than these Italian prototypes for 
Bellmer’s tableaux of the pitiful body on display is the Crucifixion 
panel of Matthias Griinewald’s Isenheim altarpiece (figure 2.15). The 
1935 photograph (of which there are several versions) of the four- 
legged doll against an isolated tree appears to be a kind of reprise of 
this favorite icon of Bellmer’s, with its dark background, dramatic 
chiaroscuro, emphatic frontality, and symmetry (figure 4.9). The 
arcing tree branches in the photograph echo the bowed arms of 
Griinewald’s Christ, while the detached, dangling breasts of the doll 


double for disembodied eyeballs, and a chopped-off limb at the crotch 
of the tree, looking very much like an outstretched neck from which 
the head has been severed, underscores the mutilated condition of the 
body itself. 

With all its references to castration, Bellmer’s image, like that of 
Christ expiring on the cross, is “the very picture,” in Kaja Silverman’s 
words, “of divestiture and loss.”*? Yet whenever Bellmer invoked 
Griinewald’s painting, it was the emotionally anguished female figure 
that preoccupied his conscious mind. His attention did not (dare?) 
alight on the contorted body of Christ, the beaten Son he himself un- 
consciously wished to be, but focused instead on Mary Magdalene— 
just as in the photograph the truncated girl doll is substituted for the 
crucified male. “Think of the Magdalene in tears,” Bellmer enjoined 
Waldberg in the 1960s, explaining his insistence on corporeal expres- 
sion in art, “kneeling at the feet of the pale figure on the cross: in her 
grief, she wrings not only her hands but also her head, her hair, the 
rags that cover her body, and even her toes.” Given Webb’s account 
of the artist’s racked response to the altarpiece on a return visit to it in 
1969, when he broke into sobs, one wonders about the exact nature 
of the painting’s profound and lasting impact on this decidedly non- 
religious man.* Can it be a mere coincidence that Griinewald’s abject 
figure group echoes the composition of Bellmer’s immediate family— 
mother, brother, ailing wife, and father—in 1932, the date of his first 
pilgrimage, with Margarete, to Colmar? Around the Son in this paint- 
ing are gathered, on one side, the grieving Holy Mother in the arms of 
St. John, and the piteous Magdalene, and on the other side, remote 
from the rest, the severe, moralizing figure of John the Baptist. The 
last of these biblical personae is the uncanniest of all. An anachronism 
in this scene, the prophet was already dead by decapitation at the time 
of the Crucifixion—a reminder of Bellmer’s own conscious, destruc- 
tive wishes toward his authoritarian father and of the latter’s recent 
return or escape from near-death. 

Waldberg, for his part, sensed that Bellmer’s fascination with me- 
dieval and Northern Renaissance art in general was not simply tech- 
nical and stylistic. “The art of the time of the religious wars,” he wrote, 
“strongly marked by fear of the devil and the Inquisition, close daily 
encounters with torture and murder, the sentiment of guilt and the 
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repression of carnal desire, conveyed the agony of a world in which 
feudal structures cracked and dogmatic foundations tottered. Freed 
from all theological contexts, the work of Bellmer extends a dialectic 
of suffering and ecstasy already implicated in the Lives of Martyrs, the 
Last fudgments, and the Temptations that abound in that traumatized 
epoch.’ * Silverman discusses the ecstatic suffering of Christian mar- 
tyrs in the light of Theodor Reik’s emphasis on the demonstrative fea- 
ture of masochism, in which the subject’s “discontent, humiliation, or 
abuse is shown, brought to notice so to speak, put in a show case.” *” Al- 
though Bellmer’s erotogenic masochism is cloaked in sadistic fantasy, 
it is in fact literally exhibited to the world—in conscious fantasies ex- 
ternalized and aestheticized, in works of art made precisely to be seen 
by others. As with Reik’s examples of the lives of saints and “the para- 
doxes of Christ,” an audience for Bellmer “is a structural necessity.’ * 

Silverman’s concern centers on the way Christian masochism 
“implies the complete and utter negation of all phallic values, .. . has 
radically emasculating implications, and is intrinsically incompatible 
with the phallic pretensions of masculinity.’*? We have already seen 
how Bellmer aligns himself with the feminine position, identifying 
with the mother in his desire for the father’s love at the same time that 
he continues to invest erotically in the mother herself; that is, his 
own sexual subjectivity depends on the coexistence of negative and 
positive oedipal complexes. Like all other perversions, Bellmer’s 
sadomasochism, which so likely arises from a repressed homosexual 
attachment to the father and a related sense of oedipal guilt, departs 
from “normal” or, perhaps better stated, “normative” concepts of sex- 
ual relations and gender.* It is for this reason that some of the most 
interesting and theoretically sophisticated writers can attribute a kind 
of subversive force to Bellmer’s art. Here I am thinking of Foster, 
Krauss, and Lichtenstein, who oppose his work to fascism and/or val- 
orize it as a shrewd deconstruction of femininity. 

Overdetermined as they are, however, I do not believe Bellmer’s 
representations of the doll can support readings that impute to them a 
protofeminist critique of gender stereotypes. Despite their roots in an 
emasculating masochism and the (mitigating) factor of the artist’s 
feminine identification, we are still left with the misogynistic effects of 
the sadistic scenarios of female abuse Bellmer devises.*! Though per- 


verse and contrary to the sexual “norm,” they are not therefore auto- 
matically liberating and politically progressive. There is little to sug- 
gest that Bellmer did not in fact subscribe to the very stereotypes of 
femininity he is sometimes purported to expose in his extravagantly 
clichéd images—of passive postures and exhibitionism, and of such 
obvious emblems as blonde wigs, satin hair bows, frilly underwear, 
patent-leather pumps, high-heel boots, and striped stockings. I un- 
derstand these signs less as Bellmer’s conscious unmasking of cultural 
constructions (though they may function that way for some contem- 
porary feminist viewers) than as fetishistic figures of a neurotic com- 
pulsion to offset deep-seated psychic fears. Although it is true, as 
Silverman insists, that “libidinal deviations always represent a ‘poli- 
tics’ of sorts,” * the implications of Bellmer’s politics of perversion are 
at best ambiguous. 

Worthy of consideration in this regard is the unique position 
taken up by Lora Rempel concerning Bellmer’s photographs of the 
second doll, which she contrasts with the contemporaneous and truly 
disruptive photomontages of Hannah Hoch. Rempel proposes that 
Héch’s fragmented images of the female body—appropriated from 
the media, cut up, and reassembled—constitute a form of resistance to 
the patriarchal gaze, which they refuse to gratify. Bellmer’s doll pho- 
tographs, on the other hand, preserve the prevailing hierarchy of gen- 
der and male mastery: 


The title, “Doll,” [Rempel observes,] can reassure us of the inanimate nature 
of the humanlike form, as well as of its traditional function as passive play- 
thing with which a gendered destiny is enacted and reinforced. That gendered 
destiny, or gendered identity, is indeed played out by Bellmer in the prepara- 
tion of the staged and sordid scenes and in the images that chronicle them. On 
the level of how they show—in their maintenance of photographic unity— 
they are conventional and in no way disruptive of the traditional, patriarchal 
mode of looking. . .. Bellmer’s Do// images do not depart from entrenched 
conventions of representing the female body in photography, though they do 
take it to an uneasy extreme. That tradition is one dominated by the objecti- 
fication and fetishization of the female body, a tradition in the service of 
women’s oppression. ... By remaining within this photographic tradition, 


Bellmer’s photographs do not imperil the precedence of the “eye” to order 
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visual fact according to the specular logic of patriarchy in which the “other- 
ness” of woman is constantly reaffirmed. Despite vicarious bodily mutilation, 


the order of things is ultimately supported.** 


Both Foster and Lichtenstein correctly differentiate Bellmer’s de- 
pictions of the body from the fascist ideal, and Lichtenstein in partic- 
ular suggests that his photographs of the second doll “turn against the 
promotional, consumer-oriented ‘culture-industry’ of advertising” in 
Germany in the 1930s.*4 Even so, if there is anything subversive of es- 
tablished gender roles and relations in Bellmer’s images, it is only—as 
Maria Tatar has observed for Grosz’s pictures of sex murder—that 
“once analyzed and dismembered themselves, they show just how 
forcefully a work of art can reveal and reinscribe prevailing forms of 
sexual oppression.” *° The fantasized assaults on the female body that 
characterize so much of the iconography of twentieth-century artistic 
avant-gardes, as much as we may want to read them as an overturning 
of the repressive conventions of an entrenched aesthetic category (the 
idealized classical nude), must also be interrogated for their complic- 
ity with a dominant (male) ideology.°® And while Bellmer’s doll pho- 
tographs, with their egregious manipulations of female anatomy, may 
have been suspect in the sociopolitical context of Nazi Germany, they 
found immediate acceptance within another patriarchal order, in 
France—the overwhelmingly male heterosexist surrealist avant-garde. 
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Pseudorationality and the Virtual Body 


“Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” 


Bellmer sent a number of the photographs of the second doll to Paris 
in late 1935 or early 1936, where they were received by Breton, Elu- 
ard, Parisot, and Valangay, and soon appeared in Minotaure and in an 
issue of Cahiers d’Art devoted to the surrealist object.! When the artist 
moved from Berlin to Paris following his wife’s death in February 
1938, Eluard selected fourteen of the photographs and “illustrated” 
each of them with a short poem.” These images and their correspond- 
ing verses were to be published by Christian Zervos under the title 
Feux vagues de la poupée (Vague Games of the Doll) in 1939, but when the 
war with Germany broke out, the project fell through; Bellmer man- 
aged only to produce a tiny edition of the book on his own, Poupée II. 
A decade passed before the full collaborative work was presented as Les 
Feux de la poupée (Games of the Doll), published in an edition of 230 
in Paris by Editions Premiéres (figure 5.1). Just as he had included 
“Memories of the Doll Theme” with photographs of the first doll in 
Die Puppe (Karlsruhe, 1934) and its French edition, La Poupée (Paris, 
1936), Bellmer provided an introductory essay, “Notes on the Subject 
of the Ball Joint,” to accompany the poems and photographs in Les 
Feux de la poupée. He had first written this essay in German, “Das 
Kugelgelenk,” in 1938 and revised it slightly while working with 
Georges Hugnet to translate it into French in 1946.3 

Although Webb claims that “Bellmer’s introduction gives a ratio- 
nal basis to the games,” * that is, to the “games” rehearsed in the pho- 
tographs of the second doll and invoked in the title of the collaborative 
book, the essay is anything but a “rational” exposition of Bellmer’s 
work. Instead, “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” is a perplex- 
ingly byzantine inquiry into the provocative nature of the “provoca- 
tive object,” with no discussion of the formal elements or iconography 


of the doll photographs or of the technical means by which the artist 
had constructed the ball joint, so literally central to the permutations 
of the second doll. Included in the essay are a lengthy, pseudoscientific 
discussion of mechanical forces and minor feats of engineering, from 
biblical times to the Renaissance to the present; a panoply of hetero- 
geneous examples from Hellenistic sculpture, children’s toys (the top 
and diabolo), optical devices, and mathematical equations; and a pre- 
lude to Bellmer’s conception of corporeal expression, which he would 
later call his theory of the “physical unconscious.” * He presented this 
theory in greater detail in Petite Anatomie, dubbing it somewhat oxy- 
moronically an “experiment in scientific Surrealism.”° In its practical 
application, the theory underpins for Bellmer the multiplication and 
interchangeability of body parts in the freakish female anatomies seen 
in his sculptural assemblages, photographs of the second doll, and 
much of his later graphic work. 
In the first few paragraphs of 
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Notes on the Subject of the Ball 5.1 Hans Bellmer, Cover, Les Jeux de /a poupée, (Paris: Editions Premiéres, 


Joint” Bellmer moves from the gen- 1949): 
eral concept of the game (an activity 
fundamental to surrealist practice), 
to the best kind of toy, to the doll. 
The ideal toy, he says, has no prede- 
termined function but is instead full 
of possibility, and he offers as an ex- 
ample “the most worthless of rag 
dolls.” In a further nod to surreal- 
ism, he situates the doll, full of af- 
fect, in the external world but 
declares the necessity of presenting 
a “superior reality” that combines 
the subjective creation (the doll) 
with objective reality. The represen- 
tatives he invokes of the objective 
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world—tree, staircase, and chair— 
are in fact found in his photographs 
of the second doll (figures 4.9, 4.12; 
4.6, 4.11; 4.3, 4.16, 4.21); this is the 
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closest Bellmer comes to making any direct reference to specific works 
of art. He assumes that the doll is a “provocative object” but, like Freud 
in his essay on the uncanny, is little concerned with the intellectual un- 
certainty that derives from the doll’s being lifelike and lifeless at once. 
Other attributes of the doll are much more important to Bellmer, and 
he lists them, while dismissing the major reason for the surrealist fasci- 
nation with mannequins and automata: “Whether it [the provocative 
object] occupies any place at all on the nearest or farthest see-saws of the 
confusion between the animate and the inanimate,” he writes, “it will be 
a matter of the personified thing, mobile, passive, adaptable, and in- 
complete, it will be a matter. . . of the mechanical factor of its mobility, 
of the JOINT” (his emphasis). 

There follows a bewildering discourse on possible applications of 
the suspension joint, often called the Cardan joint after the sixteenth- 
century scientist who devised it. Bellmer notes that the Cardan joint’s 
invention coincides historically with a major paradigm shift: the 
demise during the Renaissance of the Ptolemaic conception of the 
cosmos and the rise of the Copernican model. It seems crucial to him 
to imagine the joint emerging at the intersection of two chronologi- 
cal, “quarreling” eras, just as he made the point in “The Father” that 
the house of his youth stood at the juncture of “the epoch of goat ma- 
nure and that of the incandescent lamp.” Bellmer’s freewheeling asso- 
ciations migrate from the doll through mechanics, astronomy, history, 
and optics, and he is impressed by “such correspondences between 
usually remote ideas.” Pervading his ruminations is a concept he des- 
ignates “the principle of the focal point.” Importing a term from sur- 
realism, he states that he will show how this crucial principle is linked 
to the marvelous. Then, by a strange leap in logic, he launches into an 
anxious deliberation on the top, the child’s spinning toy, which he 
discusses heatedly and at some length. Like the cat’s-eye marble in 
“Memories of the Doll Theme,” the top becomes for Bellmer a mean- 
ingful personal symbol, appearing in drawings, prints, and pho- 
tographs (see figure 4.10), and we will analyze this unusual recurring 
motif in the next chapter. Among the artist’s eccentric contentions 
about the top in the “Notes” is that it represents a partial form. He 
wants somehow to provide for it a more satisfying gestalt, but insists 
that there is even more at stake than conjuring up a “whole” shape. 


“Let us not conclude,” he counsels, “that a top only aspires to the form 
of a rigid diabolo,” for he wishes further to explore “the role that 
movement plays in the service of symmetry.” 

‘To do this, he recommends the following experiment. Placing a 
mirror perpendicular to a photograph of a nude body and slowly mov- 
ing the mirror about will produce a bilaterally symmetrical, biomor- 
phic image that we involuntarily perceive as a complete organism. 
The effect, one imagines, may be similar to André Kertész’s fleshy 
amoeboid forms in the photographic Distortions of 1933, but it is mo- 
tion, Bellmer contends, that makes the image seem whole, as it “en- 
gages the eye in an uninterrupted interpretation.” He compares the 
mobile double image to flowing glycerine or, in a memorable simile, 
to a painfully personified burning taper: the image “is absorbed by 
nothingness like a candle on the red-hot burner of a stove, which is 
nervously aware of melting without realizing that its hideous collapse 
is reflected in what it is losing.” Through movement, the discrepancy 
between the separate identities of the two halves of the image of the 
naked body—one real, one virtual—disappears, states Bellmer, “as it 
weakens at the limits of consciousness.” He credits the mirror, the in- 
strument of this process, with establishing a third, superior reality. 


The Fluid Body Image 


The mirror also reminds the artist of how man acquires an image of 
his body. But Bellmer argues that man forgets that mirror image when 
he tries to make his somatic conditions known or to express or excite 
feelings through physical representations. In other words, the affec- 
tive images man creates of his body will not correspond to the reflec- 
tion in the mirror. (This claim is, of course, hardly surprising given 
Bellmer’s highly anaturalistic depictions of the body in his artwork.) 
All kinds of symbolic production are ultimately rooted, he says, in 
corporeal experience, and Bellmer enumerates them, from the most 
spontaneous to the most calculated: “reflex, gesture, sound, word, 
graphism, or object.” Figures of speech such as hyperbole and 
metaphor do not belong for Bellmer solely to the realm of literature; 
he wants to apply them to the body. Similarly, he maintains that 
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mathematical processes operate not just in the abstract but in the flesh. 
The body participates in intellectual life. “It is surely not the head 
alone,” he claims, “which has invented mathematics,” and he invokes 
Georg-Christoph Lichtenberg’s suggestion that one’s conviction 
about the validity of an algebraic equation resides in the brain, but also 
to a certain degree in the thumb.’ 

Bellmer regrets that language offers few means for illustrating 
what he calls “interoceptive” images of the body, that is, images the 
body has of and within itself as opposed to those derived from exter- 
nal appearances. He wonders how to represent, for example, the 
“physical consciousness” of a little girl sitting at a table and resting her 
head on her shoulder; she is cognizant, the artist imagines, of her chin, 
upper arm, armpit, elbow, wrist, hand, and index finger, but not of 
the other parts of the body, which have lost their actuality for her. 
Bellmer’s inquiry takes a puzzling direction here; if his interest lay in 
somatic experiences determining representations of the body, it would 
logically follow that the body interrogated should be his own. But that 
is not the case, and he pursues his discussion of the “seated little girl,” 
whose bodily awareness he presumes to know and understand. The 
parts of her body other than those he has enumerated are absent from 
her consciousness, he asserts, “as in an airbrushed photograph, or [are] 
altogether suppressed.” 

He illustrated this image in one of twenty-five drawings he pro- 
duced for the book Oeillades ciselées en branche (Glances/Bunches Cut on 
the Branch), a collaboration with Hugnet published in 1939. For this 
project, Hugnet provided the handwritten verses in response to 
Bellmer’s fantastic, sometimes prurient drawings of little girls, and 
both text and images were reproduced in heliogravure and bound in 
pink covers with lacy white paper doilies. On page 23 of this booklet, 
the relevant illustration appears (figure 5.2). An articulated female 
doll, naked except for a filmy, transparent blouse, thigh-high stocking, 
and high-heel boot, is shown seated at a round table, holding an apple 
aloft in one hand. The body is hardly that of a child, but neither do the 
face or the large hair bow seem to belong to a mature woman. An arm, 
leg, and breast are missing from the figure; still-life objects serve as 
their surrogates: a baguette substitutes for the arm, the table leg wears 
the matching boot, a milk pitcher doubles as a breast. Surrealist amal- 


gamations of the female body and articles of furniture may come to 
mind, such as Kurt Seligmann’s Ultrafurniture (1933), an actual stool 
supported by three feminine legs with high heels. However, we should 
also turn to the source of much of Bellmer’s thinking about the “phys- 
ical unconscious,” which he tries to diagram in this print. Lichtenstein 
has shown how the artist relied on the research of the psychiatrist Paul 
Schilder concerning body image to arrive at this concept; there is still 
much more to be mined from a reading of Schilder’s Image and Ap- 
pearance of the Human Body (1935) with regard to Bellmer’s ideas: and 
we shall return to this influential study momentarily.* 

Bellmer feels he must discover why certain parts of the body are 
absent from his imaginary girl’s awareness. Using concepts from psy- 
choanalysis—repression, condensation, displacement—to develop his 
theory, the artist proposes in “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” 
that in the body’s sense of itself, various anatomical parts can stand for 
or symbolize others. He reasons that be- 
cause amputees retain awareness of their 


parts may be taken over by other areas of 
the body. Or, if one suffers from a 
toothache, the accompanying involun- 
tary clenching of the fist is the body’s way, 
according to Bellmer, of transferring the 
image of the throbbing tooth onto the 
hand. Corporeal expression is thus func- 
tional, automatic, and figurative; at- 
tempting to displace the pain, the body 
impulsively makes a kind of portrait or 
representation of the tooth by means of a 
violent muscular contraction elsewhere 
in the anatomy. “It is in this way,” Bellmer 
explains, “in the sense of the creation of a 
virtual center of excitation, that the pose 
of the little girl must be understood; 
composing herself around the center 
‘armpit, she is obliged?’ he contends, “to 
divert consciousness from the center 
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5.2 Hans Bellmer, illustration for Oei/lades ciselées en branche 
missing limbs, the images of the absent (Paris: Editions Jeanne Bucher, 1939), heliogravure. 
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‘sex, that is to say, from that which was painfully forbidden or inop- 
portune to gratify.” Here, in relation to these “centers,” Bellmer re- 
vives the principle of the focal point, this time describing it as a site 
where “a desired excitation opposes itself to an excitation submit- 
ted to.” 


The Influence of Paul Schilder 


Immediately related to Bellmer’s speculations about what he would ul- 
timately call the “physical unconscious” are Schilder’s observations on 
body image or “K6rperschema,’ which he began to publish in 1923, 
culminating in the full-length study of 1935. The psychiatrist’s inves- 
tigations of his patients’ perceptions of their bodies included work 
with amputees and their phantom limbs; Schilder also studied hemi- 
plegics, who, like Bellmer’s own father, had suffered paralysis of arms 
or legs due to stroke or brain lesions. Impairment of the brain and 
consequent effects on the capacity to recognize or control parts of the 
body were of great interest to Schilder. For example, he describes cases 
of agnosia and apraxia (inability to recognize and to move, respec- 
tively) of the fingers, and refers throughout his writings to the “Japan- 
ese illusion” in order to demonstrate occurrences of agnosia even in 
the normally functioning brain and to show that optical stimuli con- 
tribute to, but do not fully determine, body image: 


Ihave often mentioned the so-called Japanese illusion. When one crosses one 
elbow above the other and intertwines the fingers and thumbs around the 
hands again, one has before the eye another complicated picture of the fingers. 
If the subject is now ordered by pointing to move a specific finger, he is very 
often unable to do so. He moves either the next finger or the finger of the op- 
posite hand. The subject is always able to move a specific finger if that finger 
is touched. Mistakes with the left hand are more common than with the right 
hand. The difficulties with the third and fourth fingers are greater than with 
the other fingers. ... The body-image has to be built up again when by 
the double-twisting the optic and tactile sensations have lost their clear 


structure.’ 


The reason for dwelling on this particular example from Schilder 
is that it illuminates a curious group of Bellmer’s photographs about 
which nothing has yet been written. Somewhat anomalous in the con- 
text of his oeuvre in the mid-1930s, these pictures depict not the doll 
but pairs of real hands, clasped in different configurations (figures 
5.3-5.5). Photographed from across the shiny surface of a table, 
against a blank, shadowy wall, the hands are like characters in a pup- 
pet theater, and there is something vaguely erotic in their carefully 
choreographed embraces—or perhaps autoerotic, for it is not clear 
whether the hands belong to one person or two, whether they are male 
or female, even whether, in one case where the thumb is obscured, 
they are left or right. All this ambiguity duplicates the kind of confu- 
sion produced in Schilder’s finger demonstration as the viewer tries to 
negotiate the ownership of each hand and its relationship to its mate. 
The photographs point to Bellmer’s fascination with how body image 
is complexly constructed or experienced and to his very specific debt 
to Schilder." 

Other aspects of the psychiatrist’s study are equally relevant to 
Bellmer’s elaboration of the physical unconscious. Schilder considers 
how inanimate objects, especially 


clothes and tools, may be incor- 5.3 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1935, black-and-white photograph. 


porated into the body image—as 


seen in Bellmer’s drawing of the 
seated little girl whose doll-like 
body is additionally composed of 
a loaf of bread, milk jug, and table 
leg. Certain cryptic passages in 
“Notes on the Subject of the Ball 
Joint” lose their strangely arbi- 
trary character as soon as their 
source is noted in Schilder’s text: 
when Bellmer invokes, at the be- 
ginning of his essay, “the sudden 
images of the ‘YOU 
the necessity of demonstrating 
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and declares 


“what the ‘me’ [das Ich, or “ego” ] 


999 


has gathered there of the ‘you, 
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5.4 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1935, black-and-white photograph. 


5.5 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1935, black-and-white 
photograph. 
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he is carrying over to his discussion Schilder’s assertion that “our own 
body-image gets its possibilities and existence only because our body 
is ... a body among other bodies.” “There is no sense in the word 


999 


‘ego,” the psychiatrist writes, “when there is nota ‘thou’”" Moreover, 
Schilder’s principle of connections between body images, as when 
“patients very often reach for the nose, eye, or ear of the examiner 
when asked to show their own,’ offers a model for the artist’s com- 


mandeering of the female body and projecting onto it his personal 
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corporeal urges, sensations, and theories. 

And surely, as Lichtenstein has already remarked, Bellmer’s no- 
tion of the physical unconscious revolves around the symbolic inter- 
change of body parts, under the influence of the emotions or of 
organic disease, as repeatedly described by Schilder. Every anatomical 
protrusion, the psychiatrist explains, can take the place of another, just 
as “every round part can represent another. . . [and]. . . every hole can 
be interchanged with another.” We will see such transformations, like 
the sex-armpit exchange Bellmer presents in 
“Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint? illus- 56 Hans Bellmer, Transfert des sens, 1949, three-color lithograph. 
trated especially in the artist’s later graphic work, - 
as in the beautiful three-color lithograph Tians- 
fert des sens (Transfer of Senses) of 1949 (figure 
5.6). But already in the second doll he has made 
substitutions between breasts and buttocks, eye- 
balls and breasts, eye and navel. 

A final point to be made before leaving 
Schilder’s material concerns multiplication and 
the body image. He states that “one of the most 
important characteristics of psychic life is the 
tendency to multiply images and to vary them 
with every multiplication.” Bellmer’s numerous 
variations on the body of the doll might be taken 
as evidence of this psychic tendency expressed in 
the realm of art, and his multiplication of indi- 
vidual parts of the anatomy, namely, legs and 
breasts, brings to mind the common human de- 


light Schilder observes “in imagining beings with 
an increased number of limbs.” “I remember,” : : ed 
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Schilder continues, “the strong impression made on me by a scene on 
the vaudeville stage when the body of a performer was so well con- 
cealed behind the body of another that only his arms and legs pro- 
truded and one saw an individual moving with four arms. This is the 
playful multiplication of limbs. It is the same motive which comes out 
in the innumerable limbs of Indian Gods and Goddesses.” 

Bellmer later attempted to create just such a “strong impression” 
ina shocking, untitled photograph of 1946, sometimes called La Croix 
gamahuchée (The Swastika) (figure 5.7). Here two female models, their 
heads and trunks obscured and bodies intertwined, form a single four- 
legged creature (with three visible hands), whose many limbs seem to 
emanate from the central focal point of an invaded vagina. At first 
glance, the startling image functions as a pornographic representation 
of lesbian sex; without negating such a reading, however, it is possible 
to see Bellmer trying to duplicate the effect Schilder described. The 
contortions he demanded of the partly clad models are otherwise in- 
explicable. The two women huddle against a dresser in a corner of the 
room, with one pressing an elevated foot and a knee against the wall 

while balancing on the other 


. a x 
5.7 Hans Bellmer, Untitled (La Croix gamahuchée), 1946, hand-colored black- and- model’s thigh. ‘To heighten 
white photograph. 


the viewer’s disorientation, 
Bellmer rotated the photo- 
graph ninety degrees before 
signing it prominently at the 
lower right; the wall be- 
comes the floor, gravity is 
subverted, and the two bod- 
ies meld into a headless, 
fetishized whole with mul- 
tiple legs radiating spokelike 
from the female sex. 

The last few paragraphs 
of “Notes on the Subject of 
the Ball Joint” refer to the 
multiplication of parts. This 
section of Bellmer’s essay is 
difficult, if not impossible, to 


grasp, in part because of the enigmatic motifs he employs but also be- 
cause he continues to make associations with diverse fields of endeavor, 
and not only psychiatry. He claims that the forms of expression do 
function; “otherwise, they would like to be extracted ... like teeth.” 
They function, furthermore, according to the methods seen in gram- 
mar, interpretation, cross-sectioning, the building of mosaics, substi- 
tution, and double-entry bookkeeping. ‘To these unusual analogies, he 
adds another, from the realm of nature: monstrosity.’* Because nature 
follows the imaginative methods he has been describing (multiplica- 
tion, division, substitution of parts) in creating freaks, Bellmer sees 
proof of “the elementary irrational and of the ‘poetic’ necessity of the 
human.” He ends on a surrealist note, offering a kind of exemplary 
dream image of a little boy in a garden and a final reference to the ball 
joint: “The child plays more charmingly. He does not bow down except 
in passing by several flowers of the ‘rosa monstrosa,’ to place them in 
the hair of the ball joint, before it enters, in a provocative reflex of the 
hips and of that which it lacks, the land of external reality.’ 
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Mechanical Metaphors in the Service of Symmetry 


Interpreting the “Notes” 


Bellmer’s biographer summarizes “Notes on the Subject of the Ball 
Joint” briefly in two pages, repeating the artist’s strange arguments 
unquestioningly. Declaring the treatise “highly revealing,” Webb fails 
to support this assessment, devoting only two sentences to the essay’s 
significance relative to the photographs of the second doll: “The ex- 
periment with the mirror explores movement in relation to symmetry 
and illuminates those images of the Doll depicting two pairs of legs 
and two torsos around the central sphere. And the analysis of a seated 
girl with its references to the body as a reversible system casts light on 
the whole series.” Much more extensive and analytical than Webb or 
anyone else in his consideration of the essay is Henry Okun, in a chap- 
ter devoted to Bellmer in his thorough-going study of “The Surreal- 
ist Object.”? Okun compares the earlier “Memories of the Doll 
Theme” with “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” to demonstrate 
the influence of surrealist thought in the latter essay. He characterizes 
Bellmer’s reasoning in “Notes,” aptly, as analogical, and follows it as 
carefully as possible, finding several of the artist’s propositions un- 
convincing. For example, Okun resists the incipient concept of the 
“physical unconscious,” identifying it as only a localized application of 
the more general notion of a governing mental unconscious and re- 
fusing to accept any implication that the body somehow bypasses the 
mind in forming images of itself. In addition, Okun doubts the degree 
of evocative power Bellmer attributes to the joint, and he levels a 
broader criticism at the essay, which “does not,’ he writes, “expose 
some universal law nor even a circumscribed one but is simply an ex- 
plication of and a ‘rationalization’ and justification for [Bellmer’s] do- 
ing what he wishes to do.” Based on an attentive reading of the text in 
which he takes the artist at his word and expects him, moreover, to 


make sense, Okun logically concludes that “a complete and absolute 
correlation between Bellmer’s ideas about the joint, the anatomy, and 
the Doll is impossible.” For this, however, Okun forgives the author of 
“Notes,” stating that “if Bellmer’s ideas do not explain the Doll, nor at 
times even fit her, it is because the Doll is not a scientific creation but 
a poetic one and one cannot, should not, expect the same kinds of cor- 
respondences in the one as in the other.” 

And yet instead of bracketing “Notes on the Subject of the Ball 
Joint” into a separate “scientific” category incompatible with Bellmer’s 
art, why not treat the essay precisely as a poetic creation, like the doll 
itself and the photographs published alongside the essay in Les Jeux de 
la poupée? If we refuse to take Bellmer’s treatise at face value but ac- 
knowledge alternative, hidden, poetic possibilities—open it up, that 
is, to literary and psychoanalytic interpretations—Okun’s search for a 
correlation among the concepts of ball joint, anatomy, and doll may 
not have to end in futility. The essay makes sense, albeit a different 
kind of sense from the conventional logic Okun expects, if we read not 
on the surface, but beneath the surface and between the lines. The ap- 
proach is one employed in exemplary fashion by Michael Riffaterre to 
another enigmatic surrealist text riddled with apparently arbitrary im- 
Riffaterre is not deterred by the 
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ages, Breton’s “Poisson soluble, No. 8 
disconcerting form of Breton’s prose-poem, with its seemingly un- 
warranted juxtapositions. He discovers in it, by means of various “in- 
tertexts” hardly acknowledged by the poet himself, a representation of 
forbidden desire masked by a manifest textual absurdity. Comparing 
his method to clinical analysis, Riffaterre concludes his brilliant exe- 
gesis of the surrealist poem with the following epilogue: 


This reading process, in the course of which interpretation, the discovery of 
the actual meaning of the literary text or of its real focus of interest, the dis- 
covery of what its form, images, and story disguise . ..—this whole process is 
analogous to the listening process in psychoanalysis. The text as read is like 
the patient’s conscious discourse, while the intertext, repressed by the text but 
recovered by the analyst-reader, is the unconscious for which that discourse 
serves as a screen. The key . . . is a word whose two sides, conscious and un- 
conscious, textual and intertextual, are suddenly detected by the reader, either 


under the pressure of a difficulty in reading ... or ... of a repetition that 
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appears unjustified, or seems to be a stylistic mistake, an awkward phrasing, 


or a gratuitous game.* 


Like Breton’s “Poisson soluble, No. 8,” Bellmer’s “Notes on the Sub- 
ject of the Ball Joint” presents difficulties in reading, to say the least. 
Furthermore, the problem of interpreting the latter is compounded 
and forestalled by the expository tone of the essay and the rational ex- 
pectations one brings to such writing, as in the case of Okun, for ex- 
ample. Presumably a species of “catalogue essay” by virtue of its 
context in Les feux de la poupée, in the service of a group of artistic im- 
ages, rather than an independent poetic text like Breton’s, “Notes on 
the Subject of the Ball Joint” purports to explain something—to “cast 
light on the whole series” for Webb—and thus has not seemed to 
require an explanation itself. I want to propose a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation of Bellmer’s troublesome essay: a conscious, pseudoscien- 
tific discourse on the joint, this treatise can be read as an allegory of 
castration anxiety and dread of female sexuality covered over by its 
quality of detached theory and erudition. It is an example of “tertiary 
revision,’ in which Bellmer has begun with a set of disturbing con- 
cepts, transformed them into symbols, and finally removed to an even 
more abstract level, theorizing about these symbols in his essay.° His 
scholarly references to various branches of science and periods of his- 
tory and his convoluted language can be seen as layers of defense, 
serving to disguise his continuing psychic struggle with the fear of 
lack, with the fact of sexual difference and its threatening implications. 


The Meaning of the Cardan Joint 


One charged symbol developed early in “Notes on the Subject of the 
Ball Joint” is the joint itself, the creation of the Milanese inventor 
Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576). Bellmer describes the Cardan appa- 
ratus as a system of opposing axles and concentric rings “at the center 
of which a body can be suspended in a manner in which no distur- 
bance of the exterior troubles the stability of its equilibrium” (figure 
6.1). Curiously, however, Bellmer contends that this concentric struc- 
ture is reversible: “Instead of suspending the object at the interior of 


the system of rings, which by its periphery is fixed to the outer world, 
one can,” he claims, “attach this exterior to the center of the system, in 
place of the object, and consequently the object to the periphery.” It is 
a preposterous notion, and the example Bellmer offers to support it is 
thoroughly unconvincing: an apocryphal “throne of Solomon,’ which 
can be successfully sat upon only by a person who knows how to use 
it. Although untenable, the idea of the reversibility of the suspension 
system is essential to Bellmer’s advancing argument. 

Having marveled over Cardan’s autobiography, he connects the 
invention of the joint with the scientist’s need “to defend his equilib- 
rium” against certain “attacks” recorded in his memoirs. If Bellmer is 
vague about these vicissitudes in his essay, one gets the impression 
from Cardan’s life story of a latter-day Job who endured illness, acci- 
dents, wars, plague, imprisonment, bad debts, sexual impotence, 
poverty, gambling losses, the death of one son, the exile of another, 
and years of widowhood.° Did the unlucky Bellmer, an erstwhile en- 
gineering student moreover, identify with the unfortunate, sensitive 
“Man of Discoveries,” as Cardan was called in his time? Surely the two 
shared some common concerns, for Cardan was “deeply interested in 
the brain and nervous system, and their relation to physical and intel- 
lectual life.’ He believed in premonitions and 


paid eager attention, as did Bellmer, to his own 6.1 Hans Bellmer, illustration for “Notes on the 
Subject of the Ball Joint," 1938. 


dreams. Like Breton in Communicating Vessels, 
Bellmer attached great significance to coinci- 
dences and was struck by an uncanny discovery he 
made in Cardan’s autobiography: when the inven- 
tor’s son Giambattista was arrested for poisoning 
his wife, Cardan passed fifty-three days in agony 
awaiting the young man’s dreaded execution; 
fifty-three was also the number of days that 
elapsed from the time Bellmer learned, in De- 
cember 1937, of his wife’s terminal condition un- 
til the day she expired in a Berlin hospital in 
February 1938.8 

No wonder, given Cardan’s miseries and his 
own, that in a stabilizing apparatus of concentric 
rings the artist saw a symbolic expression of a 
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6.2 Salvador Dali, “Studio in the Laundry," illustration for The Secret Life of Salvador Dali (1948). 


man’s wish for some kind of refuge from emotional turmoil. (One 
senses a parallel, too, in Bellmer’s creation of the first doll in response 
to the “anxiety and unhappiness” he had experienced in the early 
1930s; he might thus ascribe to Cardan a similar search for solace in 
the production of an appropriately meaningful artifact.) Although 
ignoring any psychological connotations it might have had for the 
artist, Webb does point out that Bellmer saw the Cardan ring “as 
a symbol of order in disorder,’ adding that Bellmer’s friend “Jean 
Brun recalls him telling how the German Emperor had a special arm- 
chair with Cardano suspension on his yacht which enabled him to sit 
comfortably watching those around him being seasick.”® It is an 
amusing image, to be sure, but one that might also encode Bellmer’s 
own regressive desire to occupy the emperor’s place, a central posi- 
tion of supreme security in a watery environment: his mother’s 
womb. One thinks of the little Salvador Dali in his childhood 
studio, as pictured in the autobiographical Secret Life: in the tiny 
converted laundry room, the budding artist would soak in a 
cement tub using 
a washboard for 
a drawing desk, 
and sporting the 
toy crown an indul- 
gent uncle had pre- 
sented him for 
dressing up (figure 
6.2). “The small 
proportions of my 
first studio,” Dali 
fondly recalled, 
_ “corresponded per- 
fectly to those re- 
miniscences of the 
intra-uterine plea- 
sures which I have 
already described 
in my memories of 

this period.” !° 


The first example Bellmer cites in the “Notes” for the practical 
use of the comforting Cardan suspension is a vessel containing fluid: 
a hexagonal or octagonal inkwell, supposedly recorded by one Philo 
of Byzantium in the late third century B.C., which can be placed any 
way up to dispense ink without spilling its contents. The object has 
the additionally admirable feature of always presenting “a hole for 
the entrance of the pen.” Are the sexual aspects here merely acciden- 
tal? A delicate oil painting from 1950 suggests otherwise (figure 6.3). 
The image, a doubled, curvaceous female cephalopod joined at the 
head, is reversible; moreover, Bellmer chose not to sign the canvas, 
which can thus be oriented any side up. He titled the picture Little An- 
thology of the Inkwell, making the association of female body and versa- 
tile inkwell overt. In a collage drawing from the early 1940s, the 
polygonal inkwell itself appears between the parted legs of a headless, 
skeletal female form (figure 6.4). Emerging from Bellmer’s wartime 
experience as a German national imprisoned at the Camp des Milles, 
an old brick factory near Aix-en-Provence, this drawing is one of a se- 
ries of brick interiors combining images of sexuality and death.!! The 
scene includes a little picture of a working man, a mass of body parts 
compressed into a cube, and a tunnel in the form of a high-heel boot, 
which, by virtue of 
its being negative a 6.3 Hans Bellmer, Little Anthology of the Inkwell, 1950, oil on canvas. 
shape, represents a 
stunning distillation 
of the absent/present 
conflict that gener- 
ates the fetish. The 
floating, decompos- 
ing female body 5 
that frames Philo’s , 
inkwell in this image hice ( 
and a Cardan mech- 
anism in another mT 
(figure 6.5) implies 
that — equilibrium 
awaits in death, but 
also suggests that 
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6.4 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1943, graphite, ink, gouache, collage on paper. 


6.5 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1942, graphite on paper. 


6.6 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1935, silver gelatin print. 


transcendence is available through sex and even serves as a reminder 
of the remote security first known in the body of the mother. 

Nor is the association of the Cardan apparatus with the womb 
limited to these examples. Bellmer declares in the “Notes” that in the 
course of the application of the suspension, “the gravity factor disap- 
pears from the formula” and the joint remains, “called the Cardan 
joint, universal joint, ball joint.” Although these terms are not techni- 
cally interchangeable, Bellmer treats them as such, and this acrobatic 
reasoning allows him to equate the suspension system, in which equi- 
librium can be protected, with the ball joint around which the body 
parts of his second doll are grouped. The ball joint, the stated subject 
of Bellmer’s essay, is the spherical belly of the doll and the site of his 
intrauterine fantasies. The bloated prominence given to this pivotal 
globe in several of his photographs of the doll indicates that pregnancy 
was unmistakably on his mind (figure 4.3). In one photograph from 
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6.7 Hans Bellmer, Se/f-Portrait, 1942, oil on paper. 


6.8 Hans Bellmer, Double Cephalopod (Self-Portrait with Unica Ziirn), 1955, oil, collage on canvas. 


1935 (figure 6.6), where the doll lies in pieces on a dark quilt encircled 
by a great hoop, the figure is composed of one broken leg, a hand, 
blonde wig, and hair bow, with a large, swollen belly protruding from 
a pair of eyelet bloomers. The drawstring terminates in a hollow 
wooden ball, like an eyeball attached to an optic nerve or, given the ro- 
tund stomach, an embryo attached to its knotted umbilical cord. 
Certainly Bellmer had not abandoned the dream of intrauterine 
existence expressed in the earlier series of doll-in-a-doll and brick- 
woman cross sections (figures 2.2-2.5). If anything, these ongoing 
fantasies take on a more personally specific character in the 1940s and 
1950s, when Bellmer produces self-portraits in utero: a beautiful sea- 
green gouache of 1942, using the decalcomania technique, shows the 
artist’s head floating in an aqueous realm enveloped by spongy tissue 
(figure 6.7). The image is repeated in a more literal fashion in a large 
yellowish oil painting from 1955, Double Cephalopod (Self-Portrait with 
Unica Ziirn), where he depicts himself peering out from inside the dis- 
torted, armless body of his then-lover as if enclosed by a wrinkled 
uterine sac (figure 6.8, plate 3). The lace blouse with pearl buttons 
glued to this canvas is an atypical device for Bellmer. He uses it to 
stand for Ziirn’s torso, and one of the pearls doubles as the pink nipple 
of her left breast, while labia are indicated by actual folds in the col- 
laged material. The painting is a catalogue of semiotic strategies, in- 
cluding not only the metonymic blouse/body and the metaphoric 
button/nipple but also the representational portrait and self-portrait 
and the abstract logo floating at the upper right—the monogram con- 
sisting of the artist’s initials superimposed in a series of pink dots. 


Disavowal of Difference 


More important for our purposes, in Double Cephalopod Bellmer aligns 
a longing for the safety of the womb with a fear of castration, for as 
Zurn herself observed, he interprets her red-tinted sex as a wound to 
his own neck, equating the female genitals with a figure of bloody de- 
capitation.” As Hal Foster postulated for the uncanny screen memo- 
ries of Alberto Giacometti, a dream of intrauterine existence appears 
to be a response to a prior fantasy of castration, serving as a kind of 
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6.9 Hans Bellmer, Gear Wheels, 1936, mixed media. 
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palliative to assuage the anxiety of threatened loss.!’ A fear of inter- 
diction by the father and the sighting of the female genitals are equally 
implicated, and this equation—female sexuality = perceived lack = 
possibility of castration—drives Bellmer’s theorizing in “Notes on the 
Subject of the Ball Joint.” It means that sexual difference cannot be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, must be denied, as when Bellmer proposes that 
the Cardan apparatus “inscribes itself” between two adversarial and 
contradictory tendencies—concentricity and eccentricity—which are 
themselves (!) interchangeable. The two “tendencies” are thinly veiled 
emblems for female and male, respectively. This fantasy of equiva- 
lence also explains a little construction from 1936, Gear Wheels, in 
which the artist mounted two metal objects resembling puzzle pieces 
on wood, producing an abstract assemblage reminiscent of certain re- 
liefs by Jean Arp but entirely unique in Bellmer’s otherwise figurative 
oeuvre (figure 6.9).'+ Gear Wheels finds a context in the erotic ma- 
chines depicted by Max Ernst, Francis Picabia, and Marcel Duchamp, 
where the meshing of cogs and wheels and repetitive motion so often 
stand for the act of intercourse. The suggestiveness of Duchamp’s 
mechanistic Roto Reliefs, for example, has been amply noted. Krauss 
remarks that “their quality of being a sort 
of decorative machine part—abstracted 
from gears or flywheels—[is] constantly 
dissolving into the experience of animate 
objects,” producing “a fairly explicit sex- 
ual reading.”!> Bellmer’s coupling ma- 
chine is composed of two identical parts, 
which, though shaped irregularly, can 
mesh and move about each other per- 
fectly. In this fanciful device, difference is 
obviated. 

In the “Notes,” however, the artist 
admits that his insistence on the inter- 
changeability of concentricity and eccen- 
tricity is “too incomprehensible” to do 
without examples. He presents four: (1) 
the inkwell and (2) throne already men- 


tioned to demonstrate the “application of 


the Cardan in the sense of concentricity” and of eccentricity respec- 
tively, as well as (3) an “imaginary conception of a ball capable of mov- 
ing eccentrically” and (4) a case of “forced opposition and conciliation 
of concentricity and eccentricity.’ The eccentric ball is the Henry car- 
bine, named after the old gunsmith who invented it, as described in 
one of the Karl May novels of the American West that Bellmer had 
read as a boy. The artist takes pains to distance himself ideologically 
from the writer whose sentimental “national heroisms” now seem so 
distasteful to him;'¢ nevertheless, Bellmer is still enchanted by May’s 
account of the manufacture of a polygonal iron carbine with twenty- 
five holes containing as many cartridges. Each time the rifle is fired, 
the iron ball turns to issue a new cartridge into the barrel. The image 
recalls Philo’s inkwell—now phallically endowed. 

Bellmer draws his fourth and final illustration from the realm of 
contemporary art. He notes how, in Duchamp’s Roto Reliefs, a set of 
eccentric circles disposed around one (false) center on a disk are set 
spinning about a second (true) center on a gramophone. “From this 
intolerable absurdity,” he says, “theoretically scandalous, results a true 
optical miracle, the illusion of three dimensions: the surface of the 
circles, like pudding or a breast, rises, swells, and diminishes periodi- 
cally.” His unexpected analogy conflates objects of oral gratification 
with a process of tumescence and detumescence evocative of the male 
organ. Like Leonardo’s cradle fantasy famously analyzed by Freud in 
1910," Bellmer’s imagery here confuses breast and penis. ‘The other 
mention of the breast in “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” is 
similarly imbued with phallic connotations. It is the apparently gratu- 
itous reference to the polymast Diana of Ephesus as a “black cone, 
bristling with breasts,” which introduces Bellmer’s meditation on the 
problem of the top. Cone is Kege/ in German, phonetically related to 
Kugel, the “ball” in “ball joint” or Kugelgelenk, and cone in French, pun- 
ning on the obscene word (com) for the female genitals. Here the cone 
is a formal emblem for the penis, additionally fetishized in this case by 
the compensatory multiplication of breasts. 

The artist literalized this fantasy in a sculpture of 1938 (now lost), 
which he later cast in bronze in an edition of eight (figure 6.10).'* 
The Top (La Toupie, 1968) is an inverted cone or mound of a dozen 
or so breast forms (painted, in two versions, to resemble pale flesh 
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6.10 Hans Bellmer, The Top, 1938 (cast 1968), painted bronze mounted on 


Plexiglas. 


with pink nipples), which increase in size from the bottom tip of the 
sculpture to its bulbous crown. The whole mass is mounted on a Plexi- 
glas base housing a winding mechanism to make the sculpture rotate. 
Reifying the female anatomy, the bizarre imagery of The Top brings to 
mind the distinction that Phyllis Greenacre has drawn between the 
fetish and the transitional object. The latter, associated with maternal 
comfort in an infantile period predating aggression, “is both the re- 
cipient and the donor of tender feelings... . The fetish, on the other 
hand, contains congealed anger, born of castration panic. While the 
fetish function is limited to concern about the genitals, it too has a re- 
lation to the mother and sometimes there are indications of memories 
of her breast. But these seem to have been derived mostly from an 
early period of confusion between breast and penis.” 

Bellmer’s adoption of the motif of the top, the cone-shaped toy on 
which the child releases his ag- 
gression, reinforces this notion 
of congealed anger. “The whip,” 
he writes about the violent as- 
pect of the top, “furnishes proof 
of it,” and one cannot help but 
think of the similar appearance 
of the top in Ernst’s notoriously 
vivid account of his childhood 
fantasy of parental coitus: 


Isee before me, [he wrote in 1927 in 
La Révolution Surréaliste,| a panel 
painted, very crudely, with large 
black strokes on a red background. 
This imitation mahogany reminds 
me of organic forms: a menacing 
eye, a long nose, the enormous head 
ofa bird with long black hair, etc. 

In front of this panel a dark 
shiny man begins to make gestures 
which are at once deliberate, buf- 


foonish, and (here I rely upon much 


earlier memories) uproariously indecent. This curious personage sports my 
father’s upturned moustaches. 

Legs wide apart, knees bent, trunk leaning well forward, he carries out a 
number of leaps in slow-motion. Then he smiles and takes out of his pocket a 
large pencil made of some soft material which I cannot identify exactly. He 
gets down to work. Blowing heavily, he makes hurried black marks on the im- 
itation mahogany. New shapes, as abject as they are unexpected, take their 
place on the panel. Animals, by turn ferocious and slimy, become so vivid, so 
lifelike, that they fill me with horror and anguish. Well pleased with what he 
has drawn, the strange character rounds up his zoo and piles it into a kind of 
vase which he draws, for this purpose, in the empty air. He turns them all 
round and round in the vase with ever faster and faster movements of his pen- 
cil until eventually the vase itself begins to spin round and turns into a top. 
The pencil turns into a whip, meanwhile, and I realize that this strange painter 
is my own father. Now he lays on the whip with all his might, accompanying 
each stroke with a terrible gasp and heave of his breath, like a blast from some 
enormous and furious steam-engine. Beside himself with the effort, he sends 
the loathly top spinning and jumping around my bed. In it is a compendium 
of all the horrors that he can conjure forth, in his amiable way, with his re- 


volting soft pencil on a panel of imitation mahogany.”° 


Ernst locates his retrieval of this forgotten “waking dream” in a 
moment of sexual curiosity in his adolescence. “I was examining the 
problem,” he explains, “of how my father must have conducted him- 
self during the night of my conception.””! Bellmer, too, though more 
cryptically than Ernst, dates an important realization to the period of 
puberty, and the top is also implicated in his scenario. 

It is worth returning to this perplexing passage in the “Notes,” a 
node, knot, or complication that deserves careful analysis by virtue of 
its sheer oddity. “Between nine and thirteen years old,” Bellmer states, 
“one knows that there is no object pointing its form towards a ‘focal 
point, which is comprehensible as the black cone, bristling with 
breasts, of the Diana of Ephesus, if it is not the top.” In Ernst’s screen 
memory, the female vase (receptacle of the hideous animals emitted by 
the large pencil of the father) becomes a top; the phallic pencil turns 
into a whip, which is then furiously applied to the “loathly top.” For 
Bellmer, on the other hand, the top is an object capable of “pointing 
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its form”; the top is a black cone; the top bristles or stands erect.”? Like 
a pubescent penis, the top in Bellmer’s essay “exposes itself? as if 
taking on an independent, active agency of its own, “insists ... on 
inadmissible inclinations of its axis, affronts and contradicts the 
conventions of gravity.” It is obviously phallic and the color black, as 
Ernst also uses it repeatedly—black strokes, black hair, black marks— 
can only be the pubic hair that surrounds it. 

Ernst calls the top “a compendium of. . . horrors,” and Bellmer is of- 
fended by it too. There seems to him something inherently outrageous 
about the shape of the top. “Solid matter alone,” he writes indignantly, 
“dares to demonstrate by itself such a rupture of reciprocity and to slice 
at the point of intersection the sign for infinity, something it would not 
dare in optics without catching fire.’ Bellmer’s reference to optics pro- 
vides a clue: he is probably thinking about the familiar diagram of how 
light rays collect at the lens of the eye and pass to the retina, a diagram 
that takes the form of an X rotated ninety degrees—something like the 
sign for infinity. Bisecting that diagram would produce a different illus- 
tration: a picture of how a lens can ignite a flame by focusing the sun’s 
rays toward a single point. Indeed, the German term for focal point is 
Brennpunkt, or burning point, the fiery punishment Bellmer imagines 
for the guilty top. He continues to analyze the toy’s putative predica- 
ment: “As soon as one supposes that the immense tension of the top re- 
sides in the fact of being but a half, this tension, forcibly, seems owed to 
the constraint through which is evoked its virtual image, in reverse, and 
to the violence with which it remains absent.” 

What is missing, it seems clear, is the virtual—or female—penis, 
the top’s “invisible counterweight” to which Bellmer claims the toy 
“refers itself” while defying gravity. Threatened by the asymmetry of 
sexual difference discovered at puberty, Bellmer complains of “a rup- 
ture of reciprocity” and pictures, appalled, the top as the sign for in- 
finity sliced at its point of intersection. In the throes of his castration 
anxiety, he proceeds to announce the origins of his own fetishism in 
what he finds so disturbing about the top: “It consists in its pointed 
manner of being incomplete, of being the shock which troubles habit 
and which constrains the imagination to complete it in order to re- 
establish equilibrium.” He offers a disconcerting analogy: were one to 
see half a dog running along a wall, he says, habit would demand that 


the mind hallucinate the animal’s integrity rather than accept it as a 
fragment. In language reminiscent of Freud’s description of the young 
boy’s response to the sight of the female genitals, perceiving a dis- 
tressing lack (read the ostensibly castrated condition of the female 
sex), Bellmer is compelled, in his words, to seek “a solution”—to dis- 
avow difference—“in the service of symmetry.” 

Years after writing “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint, 
Bellmer brought the image of the top into juxtaposition with his own 
fetishistic proclivities and search for the absent penis in a little-known 
intaglio print titled La Toupie (The Top, 1963, figure 6.11). The top 
appears twice on the lower half of the sheet, with two seminude fe- 
male figures cursorily indicated above, wearing striped stockings and 
pointy shoes. One of these figures is supine, her face obscured by the 
body of the other, who sits with knees bent and head lowered, peering 
down between her parted legs. The obscure object of the latter’s 
interest—and the artist’s—is 
displaced for the viewer to 6.11 Hans Bellmer, La Toupie, 1963, intaglio print. 
the crown of her bowed head, 
for the dark center part and fly- 
away ends of her coif suggest 
female genitals and pubic hair. 
Bellmer’s incessant quest for 
the missing member, expressed 
so graphically in other works 
from the 1960s like L’Aigle 
Mademoiselle and Undressing 
(figures 1.9, 1.10), is here en- 
coded in the relatively arcane 
symbolism of the top. 

One of the marginal illus- 
trations Bellmer provided for 
the “Notes” diagrams the top 
and its missing counterpart, the 
latter rendered by a dotted out- 
line (figure 6.12). The artist ar- 
rives at this abstraction, which bo/ 
accompanies his example of the 
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“forced opposition and conciliation of concentricity and eccentricity,” 
through his ruminations on the Cardan joint. The joint, he states, 
“serves in the coupling of two axes in rotation,” whose displacements 
generate the image of two cones touching at their tips; these become 
in his diagram the top and its virtual “other.” Significantly, Bellmer 
designates the intersection of the two cones “point O.” He had used 
the letters A through F for his presentation of the axes of the Cardan 
ring, and A and B for the true and false centers of Duchamp’s Roto Re- 
liefs; rather than A or even X for this site of tangency, however, he 
prefers the letter whose very shape and numerical value signify a void, 
zero—an absence or lack. In his algebraic vocabulary, Bellmer identi- 
fies the point of contact between the missing female phallus and its 
fetish-substitute as a hole, “point O.” And here is the key to his other- 
wise incomprehensible introduction in the “Notes” of the “focal 
point” that immediately follows. 


6.12 Hans Bellmer, illustration for “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint," 1938. 


The Principle of the Focal Point 


Associating his picture of two cones with an image “well known in op- 
tics,” Bellmer explains: “It is the apparition of such correspondences 
between usually remote ideas [here, mechanics and optics] which in- 
spires the hope that these notes may take on a sense, the following 
sense: in no matter what domain of the imagination, of thought, and 
of realization exists the same principle which, in the mechanics of 
solid bodies, translates through the Cardan joint and which can be 
called, according to a more general term, the ‘principle of the focal 
point.” The focal point is what the top is capable of “pointing its form 
towards,” Bellmer tells us in the next paragraph, and later in the essay, 
in his fantasy of the “seated little girl” and her body image, he defines 
focal points overtly as “centers of excitation” such as the girl’s sex. “In 
such focal points,” he suggests, “one would later have the occasion to 
explore the birth and the anatomy of expression”; and indeed, the fo- 
cal point inspires the production of substitutions or virtualities. It is as 
if, with this convoluted, obfuscating, pseudoscientific exercise called 
“Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint,” Bellmer makes the elemen- 
tary admission that the origin of his “expression,” his art, is also the 
origin of his fetishism: the focal point, point O, the hole, the “wound” 
that fills him with anxiety. 

‘The German Brennpunkt adds the sense of heat or danger to the 
concept of the focal point, but even more intriguing is the significance 
of the term Bellmer uses in his French translation of the “Notes.” Foyer 
can mean hearth, the fire, or fireside; grate, furnace, or firebox. Figu- 
ratively, it signifies home or family, so that garder son foyer means “to 
stay at home,” while foyer du marin is a seaman’s home, and foyer des étu- 
diants, a student hostel; renvoyer dans ses foyers in the military is to send 
troops home. The connotations are the same as those Freud discov- 
ered in his investigation of the German heimlich in his essay “The ‘Un- 
canny’” (discussed in chapter 3): belonging to the house, familiar. 
Yet the German term also implies something secret, concealed, and 
this leads Freud to the original home—the heimlich or private parts of 
the maternal body. The frightening aspect of the uncanny, das Un- 
heimlich, derives, Freud concludes, from the return of something once 
intimate and universally familiar but long repressed. 
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6.13 Hans Bellmer, Jointure a boule, 1936, mixed media. 


Foyer, in addition to “home,” can refer to a lens—un appareil a foyer 
fixe, for example, is a fixed-lens camera—and it is this latter connota- 
tion that informs the manifest level of Bellmer’s discussion. His refer- 
ences to optics and his fascination with what he labels the “optical 
miracle” of the Roto Reliefs bring vision into relation with the sexual 
implications of the latent content of his essay. This coincidence of the 
visual and the sexual, the eye and the focal point or vagina, occurs in 
the haunting assemblage Bellmer exhibited in the historic 1936 Ex- 
position Surréaliste d’Objets at the Galerie Charles Ratton in Paris 
(figure 6.13).7* Jointure a boule (Ball Joint) consists of two baby doll 
arms, bent outward at the elbows and attached at the shoulders by the 
globe of an eye. The unnerving ensemble is caught up in a black hair 
net or scarf, like some submarine creature ensnared, but Bellmer pre- 
served an impression of bourgeois domesticity by mounting the piece 
on a square support covered with faded flowered wallpaper. Jointure a 
boule collapses the mecha- 
nism of sight with the (ob- 
scene) object seen, in a 
way the cat’s-eye marble in 
“Memories of the Doll 
Theme” stood for both 
seeing and the troubling 
primal scene. Like the 
eyeball abused in Georges 
Bataille’s infamous 1928 
novella, Histoire de Voeil 
(Story of the Eye), the eye in 
Jointure seems to peer out 
from between _ slightly 
parted thighs, for the doll 
arms also read as legs and 
the black net, metonymi- 
cally as well as metaphori- 
cally, stands for surround- 
ing hair. 

The final sentence of 
Bellmer’s “Notes” has a 


child placing monstrous flowers “in the hair of the ball joint,’ which 
responds with a “provocative reflex of the hips and of that which it 
lacks.” Dispensing at the last moment with his tone of scientific anal- 
ysis and explication, the artist here presents his fetishistic enterprise, 
almost nakedly, to the world. Earlier Bellmer enunciated his hope that 
the “Notes” might take on a certain sense—convincing the reader of 
the overarching operative force of the “principle of the focal point”— 
and this hope erupts so urgently in the end that he exposes the alle- 
gorical nature of his essay with language that is powerfully suggestive 
in more ways than one. Only under the pressure of an attentive and 
skeptical psychoanalytic reading does Bellmer’s project, couched in 
preposterous theories, made opaque on the manifest level by awkward 
phrases and impossible leaps in logic, become, as Webb has claimed 
for it, “highly revealing,” more than a gratuitous game. 
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Bellmer Illustrates Bataille 


Bellmer, Bataille, and the Histoire de |’oeil 


The period immediately following Hans Bellmer’s emigration to 
France in 1938 was one of great upheaval, socially and politically, of 
course, and certainly for Bellmer personally. Searching for compan- 
ionship, he soon formed a romantic liaison with an English writer, 
Joyce Reeves, whom he met through Georges Hugnet. There was also 
a love affair with the talented Romanian-born dancer Elise (Lizica) 
Codreano (1901-1993), who shared Bellmer’s interest in the expres- 
sive psychology of the physical body.' Befriended in Paris by fellow 
Romanians Constantin Brancusi and Tristan Tzara, and by surrealists 
such as Man Ray, Codreano opened a center for the study of Hindu 
physical culture in 1938, and her later authorship of Sagesse et folie du 
corps and Préface a une psychologie des viscéres (“Wisdom and Madness of 
the Body” and “Preface to a Psychology of the Viscera,” 1952, both 
unpublished) suggest tantalizing correspondences between her think- 
ing and her erstwhile German lover’s theory of the physical uncon- 
scious. But Bellmer’s internment in the south of France after the 
outbreak of war with Germany cut short whatever emotional solace he 
derived from these relationships. In the Camp des Milles, Bellmer was 
joined in the autumn of 1939 by his compatriot and fellow émigré Max 
Ernst. Although Paul Eluard successfully intervened on Ernst’s behalf 
and gained his early release, Bellmer was left behind, and remained a 
prisoner for almost ten months. A time of wandering ensued. Staying 
in Castres, Toulouse, and in Marseilles where other surrealists had fled 
from the Nazis, Bellmer attempted to establish a degree of security for 
himself in 1942 by marrying a French citizen, Marcelle Céline Sutter. 
Their ill-starred union produced twin daughters in 1943, but broke up 
the following year, ending bitterly in divorce by 1947. 


During this time of instability, Bellmer continued to draw, earn- 
ing a living as a portraitist; he learned the decalcomania technique 
from Oscar Dominguez in Marseilles and put it to inspired use in a 
number of gouache drawings, some of which he would later translate 
into prints. His first attempt at intaglio printmaking dates to 1946, 
when he began work on an important commission from the publisher 
Alain Gheerbrant for illustrations to a new edition of Georges 
Bataille’s infamous Histoire de Poeil (Story of the Eye) (figures 7.1-7.6). 
Bataille, living in Vézelay at that time, was a prominent member of the 
first surrealist generation, albeit a “dissident” who had fallen out with 
André Breton years earlier, in 1929.4 In the “Second Manifesto of Sur- 
realism,” Breton attacked Bataille for his base materialism, indignantly 
citing the latter’s interest in “that which is vilest, most discouraging, 
and most corrupted,” and for his “phobia about ‘the idea’” which, 
ironically, generated its own kind of 
ideology.’ To Breton, Bataille’s philoso- 


to old anti-dialectical materialism ... 
trying to force its way gratuitously 
through Freud.” (Like most Surrealists, 
Bataille was conversant with psychoan- 
alytic concepts; indeed, he underwent 
an analysis in the late twenties.) 
Among those Breton listed in the 
camp of his nemesis was André Masson, 
who had contributed eight lithographic 
illustrations to the original edition of 
Histoire de Poeil in 1928.° The novella, 
published under the pseudonym of 
Lord Auch, is one of several fictional 
works by Bataille considered to be of a 
piece with his theoretical writings. De- 
veloped around the sexual exploits of an 
adolescent narrator and his female alter 
ego, Histoire de Poeil exemplifies the au- 
thor’s principle of dépense set forth in 
the eponymous “Notion of Expendi- 


7.1 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, plate 1 for Histoire de Ioeil by 
phy represented “an obnoxious return _ Georges Bataille (Paris: K-Editeur, 1947), intaglio. 
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7.2 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, plate 2 for Histoire de 7.4 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, plate 4 for Histoire de l'oeil 
l'oeil by Georges Bataille (Paris: K-Editeur, 1947), intaglio. by Georges Bataille (Paris: K-Editeur, 1947), intaglio. 


7.3 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, plate 3 for Histoire de 
l'oeil by Georges Bataille (Paris: K-Editeur, 1947), intaglio. 


7.5 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, plate 5 for Histoire de I’oeil by Georges Bataille (Paris: K-Editeur, 
1947), intaglio. 


7.6 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, plate 6 
for Histoire de I'oeil by Georges Bataille 
(Paris: K-Editeur, 1947), intaglio. 
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ture” (1933). In that essay, Bataille takes issue with the “flat and un- 
tenable conception of existence” in which “all individual effort, in or- 
der to be valid, must be reducible to the fundamental necessities of 
production and conservation.”’ Certain universal human activities, he 
observes, are not productive and in fact are wasteful, involving loss, the 
depletion of resources and energy whether in a real sense or symboli- 
cally. As examples of such expenditure Bataille cites “luxury, mourn- 
ing, war, cults, the construction of sumptuary monuments, games, 
spectacles, arts, [and] perverse sexual activity (i.e., deflected from gen- 
ital finality [and thus not aimed at (re)production]).” 

‘The sexual perversions detailed in Histoire de l'oeil, accompanied 
as they are by violence and death, also embody the author’s ideas of 
transgression. For Bataille, as Susan Rubin Suleiman has lucidly ex- 
plained, “the experience of transgression is indissociable from the 
consciousness of the constraint or prohibition it violates.”* Thus, 


the characteristic feeling accompanying transgression [Suleiman continues] is 
one of intense pleasure (at the exceeding of boundaries) and of intense anguish 
(at the full realization of the force of those boundaries). And nowhere is this 
contradictory, heterogeneous combination of pleasure and anguish more 
acutely present [for Bataille] than in the inner experience of eroticism, inso- 
far as this experience involves the practice of sexual “perversions.” . . . In eroti- 
cism, as in any transgressive experience, the limits of the self become unstable, 
“sliding.” Rationalized exchange and productivity—or, in this case, repro- 
ductivity—become subordinated to unlimited, nonproductive expenditure; 
purposeful action, or work, becomes subordinated to free play; the self- 
preserving husbandry of everyday life becomes subordinated to the excessive, 
quasi-mystical state we associate with religious ecstasy and generally with the 


realm of the sacred.’ 


Bellmer understood these ideas intuitively even before he found 
them codified in Bataille. The fascination with sexual perversion seen 
in Bellmer’s work ultimately exceeded the relatively conservative and 
romantic views of Breton—although there was never a formal break 
between Bellmer and the Bretonian surrealists—and brought him into 
Bataille’s transgressive orbit. “I agree with Georges Bataille,” he told 
his biographer in an interview in 1975, many years after Histoire de 


Poeil, “that eroticism relates to a knowledge of evil and the inevitabil- 
ity of death, it is not simply an expression of joyful passion.”!° 


Images and Text 


In this same interview, Webb celebrates in his typically awe-struck 
fashion “the powerful erotic images [Bellmer] tried to conjure up” for 
Bataille’s novel.'! The six engravings (with heliogravure) the artist 
produced for the book have, however, hardly been analyzed, as either 
illustrations or prints. The relationship of the images to the text itself 
remains unexamined, and when the illustrations do come under dis- 
cussion, they are taken out of the order in which they appear in His- 
toire de Poeil. It is telling that both Webb, in his cursory discussion of 
the images in Bellmer’s biography, and Michel Camus, who devotes a 
laudatory article to them in the special Bellmer issue of Obliques, rely 
on the incorrect sequence established in Denoél’s catalogue raisonné 
of Bellmer’s graphics in 1969.!? (The perpetuation of this error, which 
ignores the book as an object at the same time that it neglects Bataille’s 
text, betrays a commitment to the visual as autonomous, independent 
of the literary. Beneath the adulation of Bellmer’s apologists, one 
senses a modernist contempt for illustration—to which the dismissive 
intensifier “mere” is so characteristically and invariably wedded in 
modern art history.) 

Camus opines that “no one better than [Bellmer] could, in a man- 
ner as moving and torrid, render visible the violence of the obsessions 
that unfold in Histoire de Poeil, to the point of leading us further in 
imagination than that which we are capable of experiencing in real- 
ity” But contrary to Webb’s similarly rapturous claim that Bellmer’s 
illustrations “attain the very essence of the author’s vision,” * they are 
technically modest achievements, and enjoy an almost arbitrary affil- 
iation with the printed text, in terms of both their subject matter and 
placement within the book. Perhaps Bellmer himself wished to avoid 
an altogether subservient relationship to the story by introducing at 
least one representation that is utterly alien to Bataille’s narrative: an 
image of a girl, seated on the floor with her pleated dress hiked up and 
her legs spread, fondling an erect penis that sprouts from her vagina 
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(figure 7.3).!° This is one of two horizontal images that could not be 
accommodated on the vertical page; both images are simply flipped on 
their sides in the printed book, crudely cropped, and appear opposite 
text on which they have no bearing (see figure 7.5). In preparing to 
make the prints, however, Bellmer produced a number of related 
drawings and photographs, which came to exist as independent, 
signed works of art, and these are of equal or even greater interest than 
the illustrations themselves. Most are untitled but several nevertheless 
do refer to specific moments in Histoire de Poeil. 

A summary of the narrative Bellmer was commissioned to em- 
bellish seems inescapable if we are to take full account of the project.'¢ 
There is difficulty in such a telling, to be sure, for Bataille’s story—like 
some of Bellmer’s most egregious graphic and photographic work— 
evokes shock, revulsion, and disgust. The astonishing adumbration of 
perversions begins in the first pages of the book, where the fifteen- 
year-old narrator meets a contemporary, Simone, to whom he is dis- 
tantly related. Their familial ties add an incestuous element to what 
follows but also encourage a reading of the male and female protago- 
nists as two aspects of a split self; their adolescence, moreover, is 
significant as a time of searching for identity, often through sexual 
experimentation, of challenging authority and testing boundaries. In 
their initial erotic encounter, the girl assumes the role of exhibitionist 
and the boy of voyeur: he looks at her exposed genitals while she sits 
in a dish of milk that has been put out for the cat. After this incident, 
they seize “any opportunity to indulge in unusual acts” (16), not with- 
out a certain horror of their own behavior. The narrator compares the 
anguish they feel about each other to the sight of a corpse: out driving 
one day, they hit a young cyclist, tearing off her head with the wheels 
of their car, and experience her dead body as nauseating yet beautiful. 

Subsequently, they are stumbled upon in flagrante delicto by the 
girl Marcelle, whom they incorporate into their sexual activities as 
night falls, in the midst of a violent storm. Bellmer’s illustration to this 
chapter condenses the two female characters in an image that, al- 
though unrelated to any particular event in the story, does allude to 
the exhibitionism of Simone (figure 7.1). Before a piece of furniture (a 
dresser perhaps, rendered only by the detail of a leg), a girl performs a 
back bend, exposing her sex amid the parted folds of a pleated skirt. 


Superimposed on this figure is another, bending forward, so that the 
two bodies share the same vagina, and the navel of the first girl be- 
comes the anus of the second. The back-arching girl fondles the breast 
of her double, who inserts a finger into the other’s shoe. Despite her 
youthful face, the double wears a woman’s high-heel boots and the fa- 
miliar Bellmerish striped hose. Autoeroticism, lesbianism, and self- 
display are combined in this image, which reminds both Webb and 
Camus of the narrator’s recollection of Simone’s sex as, in Webb’s 
translation, “a violent appeal.” 

The next illustration appears in chapter 2, where we are told that 
“Simone developed a mania for breaking eggs with her ass” (21). As 
she and her male friend play perverse, acrobatic egg games in the par- 
lor, they are discovered by Simone’s mother, whom they decide to ig- 
nore. Later, in a scene Masson had selected to illustrate in 1928, 
Simone urinates on the woman from the rafters of the garage while 
the narrator looks on, masturbating. The insult is aimed not only at 
parental authority, but at goodness itself, embodied in a woman de- 
scribed as a “sad widow” who has “led an exemplary life.”!* Rather 
than the mother’s humiliating inundation, Bellmer chose to imagine 
the depraved scene she encounters under her own roof. “I would put 
the egg right on the hole in [Simone’s] ass,” recounts the narrator, “and 
. .. the moment my jizm shot out and trickled down her eyes, her but- 
tocks would squeeze together and she would come while I smeared my 
face abundantly in her ass” (21). 

In Bellmer’s engraving (figure 7.2), only Simone appears. Her 
face is indeed oddly obliterated; she bends forward, armless, wearing 
nothing but high-heel slippers, and on her legs are inscribed the vio- 
lating arms and hands of her partner, holding eggs in outstretched fin- 
gers. A third disembodied hand appears on the figure’s backside, with 
fingers spreading the labia and invading the anus. In the background, 
Bellmer includes a lavatory sink and a stool, a reference to a future 
scene in the novel where the egg features in intimate bathroom activ- 
ities. Despite this halfhearted effort to establish a setting, however, 
Bellmer is nowhere concerned with creating a convincing interior 
space in which the events unfold. His figures do not inhabit a three- 
dimensional world but tend to float, almost iconically, against mini- 
mal backgrounds. It is a striking departure from his careful staging of 
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the many photographs of the second doll, but echoes Bataille’s own 
hasty treatment of the physical environments in which his protago- 
nists perform their transgressions, as if these characters existed in a 
solipsistic, sexualized universe. Moreover, Bellmer’s recurring distil- 
lation of bodies into a single image—through combination in the 
phallic girl illustration, superimposition in the bending Simone/ 
Marcelle figures, or, in this case, the tattoo-like inscription on the 
body of probing hands—reinforces the notion of transgression as an 
inner experience of the anguished self. 

Bataille continues with a description of a teen orgy attended by 
his young protagonists. Marcelle encloses herself in a wardrobe to 
masturbate during the debauchery, which culminates in a “stench of 
blood, sperm, urine, and vomit” (26) as she emerges in terror from her 
closet. Parents and police arrive, and although the narrator’s parents 
are not among them, he decides to leave home in order to “elude the 
wrath ofan awful father” (29). (Oddly, it is at this point in the story that 
the third illustration is inserted, the incongruous girl-with-penis im- 
age already described.) Stealing money and a gun, the boy goes to 
Simone and spends nights hiding in her room. From the servants, they 
learn that Marcelle, now mad, has been put ina sanitarium. Although 
the narrator is constantly near, Simone refuses to have sex with him in 
her bed, “like a housewife and mother,’ and insists that she will “only 
do it with Marcelle” (32). This rejection of readily available sex on the 
grounds of its perceived “normality” shows that transgression, not 
pure pleasure, is what is at stake in the novel. 

It is important to Bataille’s thesis that Simone is not simply a 
nymphomaniac but a pervert, and her association of conventional het- 
erosexual sex with productive feminine roles (sanctioned by church 
and state) is telling in this regard: the housewife embodies cleanliness, 
work, and duty, while the mother serves to replenish society.!’ In her 
stubborn refusal of “normal” sex, Simone is hardly capricious: she ar- 
ticulates a politics of sexuality and a contempt for self-sacrifice and 
maternity that was already enacted in her abuse of her own mother 
earlier in the book.”° Parents in Histoire de ’oeil are also seen as im- 
potent instruments of authority, aligned with the institutions of 
social control—again, church and state. Thus, although the narrator’s 
father never appears in the story, Bataille is at pains to characterize him, 


from the son’s point of view, as “the epitome of a senile Catholic 
general” (29). 

In the subsequent chapter, the narrator and Simone bicycle to the 
sanitarium, where they see Marcelle hanging a stained sheet out the 
window of her cell. “Marcelle” we read, “could climax only by 
drenching herself . . . with a spurt of urine” [43].) The two intruders 
prowl naked about the grounds in a storm, and the boy lets his stolen 
gun go off as Simone masturbates him, bringing Marcelle to her win- 
dow. Gazing at each other, the girls begin to stimulate themselves, but 
the inmate is suddenly caught in the act and snatched back into her 
room. The boy flees with Simone. As they ride their bicycles naked 
through the night, the narrator watches Simone from behind and pon- 
ders his arousal and his own mortality: “And it struck me that death 


7.7 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, black-and-white photograph. 
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7.8 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, black-and-white photograph. 


was the sole outcome of my erection, and if Simone and I were killed, 
then the universe of our unbearable personal vision was certain to be 
replaced by the pure stars, fully unrelated to any external gazes and re- 
alizing in a cold state ... something that strikes me as the goal of 
my sexual licentiousness: a geometric incandescence (among other 
things, the coinciding point of life and death, being and nothingness), 
perfectly fulgurating” (46). 

Bellmer attempted to enact his impressions of the scene using 
hired models, posing them for a series of photographic studies for this 
and other tableaux inspired by Bataille.?! Identifying with the narra- 
tor’s point of view, Bellmer photographed a nude cyclist from behind 
(figure 7.7); she is bent over the bike, arms, head, and one leg obscured 
so that the visual emphasis is on the buttocks and right thigh, illumi- 
nated by a raking light that also casts linear, baroque shadows of the 
bicycle on the wall. The anal eroticism suggested in this image gives 
way in another photograph to an emphasis on the genitals: assuming 
a position on the floor, Bellmer aimed the camera diagonally upward, 
through the woman’s parted legs toward the bicycle’s front wheel 

(figure 7.8). The worm’s- 

eye view through the black- 
stockinged legs includes 
a unique and disturbing 
glimpse of the model’s face, 
which Bellmer was other- 
wise careful in these pho- 
tographs to obscure. Here, 
the woman’s upside-down 
face, transfixed and expres- 
sionless, is reduced to a 
background detail, while 
the brightly lit buttocks and 
thighs and the exposed gen- 
itals are prominently, even 
aggressively, positioned in 
the foreground. 

In order to produce a 
graphic illustration of the 


naked bicycle ride in Histoire de l’oeil, however, the artist turned the 
figure around: in several pencil drawings of Simone astride her bike, 
the girl’s face just grazes the vehicle’s phallic-looking seat (see figure 
7.9). Ultimately, these studies were not translated onto copper for His- 
toire de l'oeil, perhaps because such an image would have accompanied 
the same chapter as the egg-game illustration described above. (No 
chapter in the book is given more than one picture.) In the draw- 
ings, multiple views of the front wheel are shown; with the handle bars 
doubled, the bicycle, like many of Bellmer’s articulated dolls, becomes 
a disjunctive assembly of repetitive parts. Most relative to the passage 
quoted above is the treatment of the girl’s body: bifurcated by the 
crossbar, it is an elastic, vital form on the left but corroded and skele- 
tal on the right. The right hip and thigh seem eaten away, and the leg 
trails off into bare bone. Bellmer 
exploits the transparency of the 
drawing medium to x-ray the 79 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, graphite on paper 
body, to present it in the very pro- 
cess of decay, predicting the death 
anticipated by the narrator in a 
way that could not be achieved in 
photography. 

This corporeal disintegra- 
tion is also pronounced in the 
fourth print (figure 7.4), made to 
illustrate the chapter in which 
Simone, having fallen ill after the 
asylum adventure, retreats to her 
bedroom once again with her 
friend. While she recovers, fanta- 
sizing for days about Marcelle, 
they play with eggs on the toilet 
and bidet. In the engraving, 
Bellmer shows a female figure 
straddling a bidet, and a com- 
mode with an egg floating in it in 
the background, but the woman’s 
upper body dissolves into a 
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chaotic network of hair and pleats. She and the toilet seem to meld 
into an incomprehensible, insubstantial, and trembling mass. One 
strains to discover some form emerging from this turbulence, but the 
effort is futile. It is a perplexing image, possibly connected to a par- 
ticular aspect of Bataille’s theorizing about eroticism, in which “the 
transition from the normal state to that of erotic desire presupposes a 
partial dissolution of the person as he exists in the realm of disconti- 
nuity.’* Bataille believed that the individual’s fundamental isolation 
and separation from the world, his or her “discontinuity,” gave rise to 
a longing for a primal continuity with the rest of existence, which can 
be achieved only in death.?? But this yearning also explains eroti- 
cism—as an attempt to overcome discontinuity by mingling with an- 
other and as a process in which the individual being is dissolved. 


if 


“Dissolution,” writes Bataille, “—this expression corresponds with 
dissolute life, the familiar phrase linked with erotic activity. In the pro- 
cess of dissolution, the male partner has generally an active role, while 
the female partner is passive. The passive, female side is essentially the 


one that is dissolved as a separate entity. But for the male partner the 


7.10 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, graphite on wove paper. 


dissolution of the passive partner means one thing only: it is paving 
the way for a fusion where both are mingled, attaining at length the 
same degree of dissolution. The whole business of eroticism is to de- 
stroy the self-contained character of the participators as they are in 
their normal lives.” *+ 

Bellmer literalizes this notion of dissolution in his illustration of 
Simone on the bidet, where the figure’s contours disperse and the 
body fuses with its environment. According to Bataille, this conver- 
sion from a discontinuous to a continuous condition is also brutal and 
abrupt, for “the separate individuality within us must be suddenly 
snuffed out.”?> This explains the mortal overtones of the meditative 
moment in Histoire de l'oeil quoted above, when the narrator compre- 
hends the ultimate aim of his sexual licentiousness: it is a death wish. 
Moreover, the yearning for unity that leads to eroticism is always 
shaded with violence in Bataille’s scheme of things, because it neces- 
sarily disrupts one’s discreteness as a person. “What does physical 
eroticism signify,’ he asks rhetorically, “if not a violation of the very 
being of its practitioners—a violation bordering on death, bordering 
on murder?” *° 

And death and murder in fact ensue in Histoire de Poeil. Under the 
cover of night, Bataille’s couple liberate Marcelle from the sanitarium. 
Marcelle, however, is insane, and, in the old wardrobe familiar from 
the orgy, she hangs herself. Next to her wide-eyed corpse as it lies on 
the floor, the narrator and Simone finally copulate for the first time; 
then Simone urinates on the body. It is this scene of painful first in- 
tercourse, death, and defilement that Bellmer chose for the book’s 
enigmatic fifth illustration (figure 7.5). But a comparison of the rela- 
tively lackluster print with the original pencil study (figure 7.10) indi- 
cates the artist’s difficulty in mastering his new medium. 

The drawing centers on the phallic penetration of an orifice that 
reads, by virtue of Bellmer’s inventive superimposition and integra- 
tion of several images, as a vagina, an anus, and a child’s eye; however, 
much of the ambiguity and simultaneity of this disturbing depiction is 
lost in its translation into print. The corrections, for example, that 
Bellmer made to the foot of the trousered figure in the drawing reveal 
a fascinating indecision regarding the gender of this subject: a lightly 
sketched lady’s pump shifts to the right and becomes a man’s shoe with 
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laces, only to give way to an open-toed vamp that returns to the fem- 
inine. In the print, all this vacillation is resolved into a man’s wing tip, 
complete with finicky leather tooling. 

The prone figure of Simone in the drawing is seen from the rear— 
the cleft between the buttocks doubles as the little girl’s tightly shut 
and tearing eye—but Bellmer inscribes a navel at the small of the back 
to encourage a frontal reading of the splayed-legged lower body, in 
which the woman then becomes sodomized. Because the delicate, arc- 
ing line defining both the woman’s rounded left hip and the top of the 
child’s head is entirely omitted in the print, the rear-view reading is no 
longer available and the complexity of the image greatly reduced. Ab- 
sent as well in the intaglio version are details such as the hairs of the 
scrotum, the fine strands of the girl’s hair that double as shading on the 
woman's back, the pattern of the hair bow, and the suspicious puddle 
on the floor, which links this image directly to Simone’s besmirching 
of Marcelle’s corpse in the text. The rendering of the drapery, more- 
over, is perfunctory in the print, and the naked legs seem rubbery—in 
short, Bellmer was not adept with the burin at this stage of his career.’ 

After the death of Marcelle (presumably the child whose crying 
face is seen in the print), Bataille’s protagonists depart for Spain, “to 
avoid the bother of a police investigation” (69), joining a rich Eng- 
lishman, Sir Edmond, in Madrid. There Simone displays an appetite 
for the bullfight, which the narrator compares to the lunging game of 
coitus, tinged with the nearness of death. She learns from Sir Edmond 
of the custom of eating roasted bull’s testicles in the arena and requests 
from him “the balls of the first bull” (73), raw and served on a plate. 
The threesome watch the killing of a bull by the toreador Granero, 
and in their excitement Simone and the narrator withdraw to have sex 
in the courtyard. Returning to their seats in the arena, they find that 
the slaughtered bull’s testicles have been delivered. In a grotesque cli- 
max to the chapter, Simone bites into one of the testicles and inserts 
the other into her vagina just as Granero is gored by the bull. His dead 
body is carried away, “the right eye dangling from the head” (81). 
Bataille assigns this event a specific date, May 7, 1922, which is pre- 
cisely the day that he himself witnessed the death of the famed 
Granero in the ring.”* 


Still accompanied by Sir Edmond, Simone and her friend go to 
Seville. In a church, they find a handsome priest, Don Aminado, hear- 
ing confessions. Entering the dark closet, Simone pretends to confess, 
but masturbates while whispering to the priest and finally assaults 
him. The three snatch him from the confessional and proceed to mo- 
lest him in every possible way. Sir Edmond finds the chalice and 
ciborium; they force the priest to use the ritual cup as a “sacred 
chamberpot” (96) and to ejaculate onto the hosts. Ignoring his cries of 
“miserable sacrileges” (97), they devise his murder: he is simulta- 
neously raped and strangled, so that his orgasm, in a dramatization of 
the expression “la petite mort,” coincides with the moment of his 
death. The ultimate abomination is hatched as Simone sees a fly land 
on the dead cleric’s eye. She commands Sir Edmond to tear out the 
eye, which ends by being variously abused and finally inserted into her 
vagina. After this crime, the three leave Seville in disguise, eventually 
sailing from Gibraltar to continue their exploits. 

Bellmer’s last illustration for the book focuses on the abuse of 
Don Aminado (figure 7.6), but strays from the events as Bataille de- 
scribes them. With a nod to the ecclesiastical setting (a gothic pier and 
lancet window appear in the background), the engraving shows a 
skeletal priest, on all fours, sodomized by a hirsute pig-headed man. 
The latter’s snout points up between the legs of a cursorily rendered, 
headless figure of Simone, who urinates on the sordid scene below. But 
in the novel, it is the victimized Don Aminado, not the rapist-narrator, 
who is referred to numerous times as “the pig” and is compared to “a 
pig being slaughtered” (94). Bellmer’s reluctance to depict the male 
protagonist—only his lower body, for instance, is visible in the previ- 
ous illustration—may account for his porcine disguise here; neverthe- 
less, what the artist misunderstands is that the repeated insult of 
“sacerdotal pig” (94) hurled at the priest in the story is part and parcel 
of the desecration of the sacred that constitutes the definitive trans- 
gression of the novel. 
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Bellmer as Illustrator 


Bellmer was not overly concerned with precise correspondences be- 
tween his depictions and Bataille’s story, but even as impressionistic 
complements to the narrative, his prints fall far short of the exagger- 
ated assessments, cited earlier, of his apologists.’? There are thirteen 
chapters in Histoire de l'oeil, but only six erratically spaced illustrations, 
clustered in the first half of the volume, to accompany chapters 1, 2, 3, 
6, 8, and 13. While it is difficult to know how much control the artist 
had over the design of the book as a whole, it is certain that the 
arrangement of the pictures ignores the tripartite organization of the 
narrative in terms of the progressive abuse and degradation, first of 
the inanimate egg, then of the testicle, and finally of the eye, a symbol 
of vision, enlightenment, and the high intellectual powers of the hu- 
man being.*° Bataille hinges that metaphorical development on the 
central moment in the bullring in Madrid, a moment that Bellmer, in 
his illustrations, overlooks altogether: the author exposes the chain 
of metaphors that governs the perverse engagements of his protago- 
nists when he describes the emasculated bull’s testicles as “two peeled 
balls, glands the size and shape of eggs, and of a pearly whiteness, 
faintly bloodshot, like the globe of an eye” (78, my emphases).*! These 
chilling similes invoke the prior activities of Simone and the narrator 
(with their egg games), while predicting the future climax of their per- 
versions (with Don Aminado’s plucked eyeball). 

The scattered arrangement of the illustrations also neglects the 
symmetrical structure of the narrative in terms of its main victim- 
characters, Marcelle and Don Aminado. The two mirror each other 
across the pivotal scene of Granero’s demise. Both are blond, in con- 
trast to the dark Simone, and attractive: Marcelle is “lovely,” the priest 
is “very young, very handsome.” Marcelle is “timid and naively pious,” 
and, as a madwoman, a kind of visionary, and indeed this very term is 
used more than once for the priest, the spiritual visionary. Each victim 
belongs to an institution—Marcelle to the asylum, Don Aminado to 
the church—and each is associated with a wooden box that presages 
the coffin. In fact, Marcelle’s antique wardrobe seems a much less ar- 
bitrary device in the narrative when understood as a parallel to the 
confessional in which the priest is first discovered by Simone.” Both 


unfortunates die by strangulation, and both their respective deaths 
and orgasms are precisely opposed in that the girl’s are self-induced 
while the man’s are entirely involuntary. Finally, Bataille drives home 
this mirroring of the two characters in the very last chapter, in the nar- 
rator’s reaction to the appalling defilement of the priest’s eyeball by 
Simone: “Now I stood up and, while Simone lay on her side, I drew 
her thighs apart, and found myself facing something I imagine I had 
been waiting for in the same way that a guillotine waits for a neck to 
slice. I even felt as if my eyes were bulging from my head, erectile with 
horror; in Simone’s hairy vagina, I saw the wan blue eye of Marcelle, 
gazing at me through tears of urine” (103, emphases in original). 
The Freudian associations of decapitation, enucleation, and cas- 
tration anxiety in this excerpt are obvious, but my point is that Bataille 
folds his story over on itself by collapsing the dead, unseeing eye of 
one visionary (Don Aminado) and that of the other (Marcelle) in a 


7.11 Hans Bellmer, The Cock or the Hen, 1960, mixed media on paper. 
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single image. Although Bellmer did not choose to illustrate this pas- 
sage for the book, he returned to the narrative years later to depict a 
moment just prior to it in a delicate colored drawing titled The Cock or 
the Hen (1960, figure 7.11). The iconography of this drawing is inex- 
plicable without the relevant sentence from Bataille, which itself is a 
weirdly incongruous invention. Bellmer has combined, amid multiple 
legs in striped stockings and boots, two sets of buttocks into a single 
mass of flesh cradling an egg, and where a torso and head might be 
expected to complete the upper portion of this strange recumbent 
figure, he presents instead an astounding condensation of female 
genitals, a penis that terminates in an eye, and the head of rooster in 
profile. ‘The image derives from Bataille’s account of Simone’s initial 
reception of Don Aminado’s eyeball from Sir Edmond: “She had no 
qualms, and instantly amused herself by fondling the depth of her 
thighs and inserting this apparently fluid object. The caress of the eye 
over the skin is so utterly, so extraordinarily gentle, and the sensation 
is so bizarre that it has something of a rooster’s horrible crowing” 
(101-2). Bellmer’s drawing, with its ingenious condensations, its 
subtle coloration, and its caressing line, echoes the poetic quality of 
Bataille’s description, where the mellifluous form and repugnant con- 
tent are at war. This unnerving opposition, along with other self- 
conscious strategies (the twinning of the characters of Don Aminado 
and Marcelle, the egg-to-eye progression of metaphors, the clash of 
elegant style and often smutty vocabulary), constitutes Bataille’s liter- 
ary frame—“frame,” that is, in Suleiman’s sense of the term: “short- 
hand for all those aspects of a fictional narrative that designate it, 
directly or indirectly, as constructed, invented, filtered through a spe- 
cific medium: in short, as a text rather than as life itself” *° 

Another aspect of the frame, ignored by Bellmer and by many of 
Bataille’s commentators, is part 2 of the novel, a single chapter titled 
“Coincidences,” in which the author presents a series of (ostensibly) 
autobiographical reminiscences that resonate in Histoire de l’oeil.*+ The 
sight of the white sheet hanging out of Marcelle’s cell window, for 
instance, which seems so strangely disturbing to the narrator in 
the story, Bataille links to a scare he experienced as a child, when his 
older brother frightened him one night in the guise of a ghost. And 
Marcelle, albeit with some hesitation, he identifies with his manic- 


depressive mother. (One wonders, then, whether Don Aminado, the 
Catholic “father,’ might reference the other parent.) This section of 
the book, an appendix or afterword that “traces the fantasmatic elab- 
oration of the obscene narrative from a number of events and people 
in the narrator’s life,’ serves an important function: it designates “the 
representational content of the fiction,” as Suleiman has so percep- 
tively observed, as “a fantasy whose source is Oedipal.” *> We will re- 
turn to this insight momentarily. 

In a letter to Robert Valangay in the summer of 1946, Bellmer 
complained that he had no plates to waste on experimentation for the 
illustrations to Histoire de l’oeil; he consoled himself, however, that this 
would allow him a “way of entering into chance and automatism.” *° 
Unfortunately, the constraints under which he worked did not have 
the positive effect he hoped for, but despite the unevenness of his first 
intaglio prints, the project was crucial in many ways. It led to addi- 
tional commissions throughout the remainder of his career for illus- 
trations and frontispieces for books by Louis Aragon (Le Con a’Iréne), 
Bataille (Madame Edwarda), Jean de Berg (L’Image), André Pieyre de 
Mandiargues (L’Anglais décrit dans les chateaux fermé), Joyce Mansour 
(Jules César), Pauline Réage (Histoire d’O), and others, returning him 
to an activity he had practiced with some success in Berlin in the 
1920s. These are all sexually charged texts. The Bataille illustrations 
had also brought Bellmer’s interest in pornography into closer align- 
ment with his art: his work in all media grew explicit in ways unprece- 
dented, for him, prior to the mid-1940s. Through Gheerbrant, too, 
Bellmer met the Bulgarian-born writer Nora Mitrani (1921-1961), 
who would become his model, lover, poetic collaborator, and would- 
be biographer from 1946 through 1950. Finally, the Histoire de Poeil 
commission caused Bellmer to take up the camera again, after a hiatus 
of about ten years. 
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Loving and Loathing the Father 


Sons and Fathers 


Bellmer’s persistent proclamations of father hatred parallel other sur- 


realists’ attitudes: Ernst’s fantasies of a paternal whip-wielding painter 


discussed earlier, for instance, and Salvador Dali’s depictions, coin- 


ciding with a crisis in relations with his own father, of William Tell as 


a castrating menace willing to martyr his own son.! In part 2 of His- 


toire de l’oeil, Bataille brings his imaginative creations similarly into 


8.1 Hans Bellmer, Doll, 1936 (cast 1965), painted aluminum on bronze 
base. 


association with his family history. 
He locates the origin of his porno- 
graphic imagination in an ailing 
father’s lewd reference to his wife’s 
sexuality, the moment of shock 
when the son overhears the old 
man shout to his physician, “Doc- 
tor, let me know when you’re done 
fucking my wife!” (113). For the 
disturbing impact of this experi- 
ence, Susan Rubin Suleiman pro- 
poses two possible scenarios: first, 
that the son is traumatized by the 
revelation that the maternal body 
is also sexual, and thus “the very 
emblem of the contradictory coex- 
istence of transgression and prohi- 
bition”; and second, that this 
beloved body in its passive pene- 
trability inspires castration anxi- 
ety because it excites a (repressed) 
homosexual identification.’ 


Asculpture Bellmer cast in 1965, The Doll (figure 8.1), incarnates 
these conflicts in a powerful way.’ Recalling the torso of the ball- 
jointed doll from the mid-1930s, this object is composed of two 
pelvises with spherical thighs disposed around the central globe of a 
belly, so that the upper thighs again double as breasts. There is some- 
thing of the “Venus” of Willendorf about this swollen and generous 
form, evoking pregnancy and lactation; at the same time, it is menac- 
ing, and, despite its fleshy plenitude, the truncated condition of the 
body suggests the very epitome of lack. Like René Magritte’s shock- 
ing Le Viol (The Rape) of 1947 (figure 8.2), this female torso (when 
viewed frontally) resembles a face, but because its breasts are without 
nipples, the effect is of a creature who is blind—that is, symbolically 
castrated—as well as mute. 

Suleiman lists Magritte and Bellmer along with Bataille in her 
roster of avant-garde artists whose work stages “the drama of trans- 
gression” across the body of the 
mother.* Yet this body, as power- 


8.2 René Magritte, Le Viol, 1934, oil on canvas. 


fully as it looms in the iconogra- 
phy of surrealism, is in a sense, 
of merely secondary importance; 
according to Suleiman’s adept 
reasoning, “the mother’s body 
functions as mediation in the 
Oedipal narrative, whose only true 
(two) subjects are male,” father and 
son. Suleiman does not aggres- 
sively pursue the possibility of a 
negative oedipal complex, but it 
is worth considering, especially 
given a stunning admission by 
Bataille in “Coincidences.” The 
author traces the association of 
eyes and eggs in Histoire de l’oeil to 
a memory of his father, blind and 
paralyzed from syphilis, rolling his 
eyes back in his head while reliev- 
ing himself in front of his child: 
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He was unable to go and urinate in the toilet like most people; instead, he did 
it into a small container at his armchair, and. . . he was unembarrassed about 
doing it in front of me, under a blanket, which, since he was blind, he usually 
placed askew. But the weirdest thing was certainly the way he looked while 
pissing. Since he could not see anything, his pupils very frequently pointed up 
into space, shifting under the lids, and this happened particularly when he 
pissed. Furthermore, he had huge, ever-gaping eyes that flanked an eagle 
nose, and those huge eyes went almost entirely blank when he pissed, with a 


completely stupefying expression of abandon. (111-112) 


Bataille’s use of the phrase “eyes that flanked an eagle nose” in this 
account suggests a further parallel of eyes with testicles (flanking the 
penis), completing his eggs-eyes-testicles sequence in Histoire de l’oeil, 
where tears, urine, and sperm are also associated.* There is an over- 
whelmingly sexual or erotic cast to this unflattering description of the 
father, in which an emission occurs under a blanket, while the man 
wears an expression of abandon on his face and the child participates 
as fascinated witness. And in fact Bataille introduces this intimate 
memory with a surprising confession of amorousness: “The very con- 
trary of most male babies, who are in love with their mothers, I was in 
love with my father” (111). While Bellmer, it seems, works to cover 
over his negative oedipal desire with endless professions of contempt, 
Bataille brings his homoerotic feeling into consciousness in “Coinci- 
dences” and recognizes the hatred that later develops out of this love 
as its precise inversion. 


The Vaterarsch 


The use of “eyes flanking an eagle nose” as a figure for the male gen- 
itals emerges in a quite literal way in several later images by Bellmer 
associated with father hatred. His frontispiece for Mansour’s parodic 
Jules César, in which the alcoholic and abusive paterfamilias is despised 
by his wife, children, and even the livestock,° depicts a man’s head with 
a scrotum for a skull, penis for a nose, and rectum for a mouth, and in 
the background appears a body in pieces (figure 8.3). Bellmer’s double 
image may derive in part from Mansour’s verbal punning and her 


predilection for identifying her characters with sexual body parts, but 
certainly in the visual arts, as Adam Gopnik observes, “the body/face 
transformation” has a long tradition in the popular art of caricature 
cherished by the surrealists.’? Indeed, Paul Eluard, Bellmer’s friend 
and collaborator on Les Jeux de la poupée, had collected a number of 
nineteenth-century comic postcards showing male heads composed, 
Arcimboldo-style, of naked writhing bodies, which he reproduced in 
Minotaure in 1933 along with other erotic examples (figure 8.4).§ 
Gopnik sees in surrealist restatements of such formal metamorphoses 
by Dali, Magritte, Picasso, and even Brancusi a “turning from the sur- 
face absurdities of social life [expressed in caricature] to the deeper irra- 
tionalities of death and desire.’ 
Bellmer initiated the experi- 
ment of condensing face and gen- tions Pierre Seghers, 1958), etching. 
itals in a drawing of 1946 (figure 
8.5), inscribed Inspecteur de la 
brigade des moeurs et coutumes (In- 
spector of the Morals and Customs 
Brigade) and reiterated in an etch- 
ing of 1961, A Sade (To Sade). The 
print, essentially identical to the 
drawing (with the composition 
predictably reversed), helps us re- 
late the latter to a group of works 
Bellmer produced while preoccu- 
pied with an abortive project to il- 
lustrate writings by the marquis 
de Sade.!° Here a_ bearded, 
bowler-hatted man gazes out with 
teary eyes from a pair of buttocks, 
while his nose is a vaginal opening 
penetrated by a male organ. Be- 
cause it combines male and fe- 
male parts, Webb perceives this a 
unnerving image as “further 
proof of Bellmer’s fascination 
with the Androgyne,”!! but the 
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male authority invoked in the drawing’s title and the masculine attire 
of the Magritte-inspired derby make this a dubious reading. Bellmer 
transcribed the buttock-face, without the hat, in an undated (and to 
my knowledge heretofore unpublished) painting of about 1958, which 
includes a checkerboard pattern in the background and a huge disem- 
bodied phallus floating to the right of the head (figure 8.6). The erect 
penis displays a vaginal slit in its shaft and nipples on its testicles. 
There is a passage in Petite Anatomie de V’inconscient physique ou 
Panatomie de Pimage in which Bellmer reveals the source of both the 
“feminized” phallus and the strange, violated face in painting, draw- 
ing, and print. Studying some “obscene photographs” he had taken of 
a girl, he hallucinates, under the effect of cocaine, a face upon her 
backside. “The buttocks of the girl,’ he writes, “spread out to become 
the predominant image, which mingled more and more in a concrete 

vision of a heavenly face, until the 


8.4 Postcards from Paul Eluard, "Les plus belles cartes-postales,” Mino- most momentary expressions of 


taure 3-4 (1933). 


this face became the blind smile of 
two immense eyes, which were the 
hemispheres of the rump opening 
onto the anus. Desire inclined 
there exclusively, confusing the 
masculine and the feminine, the 
Me and the You, sodomizing the 
Me in the You.”” 

Bellmer details the develop- 
ment of this drug-induced anal- 
erotic hallucination, relating how 
he also perceived testicles in the 
image of eyes and buttocks and 
how the “vaginal principle” could 
be conjured from the image under 
the same conditions. In language 
reminiscent of his “Notes on the 
Subject of the Ball Joint” analyzed 
in chapter 6, he proclaims that 
masculine and feminine images 
are interchangeable, and—tipping 
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8.5 Hans Bellmer, /nspecteur de la 
brigade des moeurs et coutumes, 1946, 
graphite on paper. 


8.6 Hans Bellmer, Portrait of My Father, 


1958, oil on canvas. 
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Webb to his future (misguided) conclusions regarding the andro- 
gyne—invokes their alliance in the hermaphrodite. Thus, in the 
painting of the ravished face and the totemic, even apotropaic sexual 
organ, we might see a record of Bellmer’s subjective uncertainty about 
corporeal boundaries exacerbated by drugs as well as a new expression 
of his fetishistic disavowal of sexual difference. And like caricature, 
whose mechanisms also include distortion and condensation, this im- 
age originates in hostility toward its subject. When I first encountered 
the painting, I was astonished to learn its title: Portrait of My Father. 
Hans Bellmer senior had died in 1941, but his son did not learn of 
his demise until after the war, in 1946, around the time the artist was 
working on the Sade drawings such as Inspecteur de la brigade des moeurs 
et coutumes. Bellmer’s frank and debasing implication of his father in 
the related painting circa 1958 is reminiscent of Freud’s account of an ob- 
sessive patient’s coining the 


8.7 Jean Berber, L'Impudique Albion, illustrated in Eduard Fuchs, Geschichte der impertinent term VMaterarsch 


erotischen Kunst (Berlin, 1908). 


(“father-arse”): the patient 
would silently and involuntar- 
ily repeat the word while pic- 
turing his father as “the naked 
lower part of a body, provided 
with arms and legs, but with- 
out the head?" Freud ex- 
plained the neologism that 
plagued his patient as “a jocu- 
lar Teutonizing of the hon- 
orific title of ‘patriarch,” and 
observed that the obsessively 
recurring visual image re- 
sembled “other representa- 
tions, which, with a derogatory 
end in view, replace a whole 
person by one of his organs, 
e.g. his genitals.” 

The patient in question 
loved and feared his father 
greatly; he also struggled with 


alternating states of anal and genital eroticism. His verbal and visual 
distortions of the father’s image, like his sexual proclivities, reflected 
his love-hate conflict with regard to this respected parent. Jack 
Spector points out how the confounding of the face with the lower por- 
tion of the body had, by coincidence, emerged earlier in one of Freud’s 
own dreams, where a stranger with a long face and beard appeared, a 
businessman like Freud’s father, with the name of Popovic.!’ The 
completely credible surname links the affectionate “Papa” with the 
German slang for derriére, “Popo.” Freud mentions a relevant French 
caricature in a footnote to the Vaterarsch case, which Spector illus- 
trates. It is a political cartoon titled L’Impudige Albion (Lewd England) 
by one Jean Berber, in which a figure bends over and lifts his robes to 
expose a jowly, mustachioed face on his buttocks (figure 8.7).' 

Developing one aspect of Freud’s theory of the comic in Jokes and 
Their Relation to the Unconscious (1905), the psychoanalyst Ernst Kris 
addressed the economic function in mental life of such impudent 
graphic images in a 1936 essay, “The Psychology of Caricature.”!” Kris 
argues that pleasure is derived from the savings in expenditure of 
thought when a human countenance is “overcharged” with signifi- 
cance—as the definition of the Italian root for “caricature,” caricare, 
and the French charger suggests. This overcharging may be done 
through accentuation of a single trait, for instance, or by an apt for- 
mal comparison. Caricature is motivated by aggression and produces 
a savings of the psychic energy devoted to suppressing such impulses, 
since the hostile wish is liberated in a disguised (and relatively harm- 
less) manner. “The formal language of caricature,” notes Kris, like that 
of dreams, “owes its nature to the operation of the primary process,” 
but the difference is that “in dreams, the ego abandons its supremacy 
and the primary process obtains control, whereas in wit and in carica- 
ture this process remains in the service of the ego.” 

Kris’s remarks on this psychic balance of power are especially in- 
teresting for a consideration of Bellmer’s caricature-like image of the 
Vaterarsch and the circumstances of its creation, for the analyst goes on 
to summarize some of the conditions “in which the ego abandons its 
supremacy”: “Besides dreams, we find ... states of intoxication, in 
which the adult again becomes a child, and recovers ‘the right to ig- 
nore the limitations imposed by the demands of logic and to give free 
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rein to his imaginatiow (Freud), or again, the multiplicity of well- 
known clinical pictures in neurosis and psychosis. . . . It seems that the 
ego finds its supremacy curtailed whenever it is overwhelmed by af- 
fects, irrespective of whether an excess of affect or its own weakness is 
to be held responsible for the process.”!* In Portrait of My Father, one 
senses the eruption of the primary process in an image initially con- 
ceived, in Bellmer’s words, under the influence of “too strong a dose 
of cocaine,” that is, in a state of weakened ego control such as the sur- 
realists had attempted to cultivate during the early époque de sommeils.”” 
Was the artist at the same time “overwhelmed by affects” possibly as- 
sociated with his departed father? If so, according to Kris’s theories, 
the way was open to a regression to magical thinking of the sort often 
seen in caricature, where a figure and his effigy were identified and 
punishments meted out upon the image “when the culprit had put 
himself beyond... reach.””° 

‘To suggest that the insult delivered to the father by comparing his 
face and backside masks a homoerotic wish would be an overstatement 
in Bellmer’s case, since both the painting and the print border on the 
obvious. The castration anxiety that accompanies the wish to love or 
be loved by the father is directly expressed by the replacement of the 
nose by a vaginal/anal orifice in the gruesome image, “confusing the 
masculine and the feminine,” as Bellmer fantasized in Petite Anatomie, 
“sodomizing the Me in the You.” A certain repugnance may accom- 
pany the viewer’s recognition of the barely latent content of this im- 
age, as when caricature fails of its comic purpose. “Very often,’ Kris 
remarks, “it gives rise to feelings of discomfort instead of pleasure, and 
this experience may be either painful or uncanny in tone.” This is par- 
ticularly true, he explains, when the hearer-viewer of tendentious wit 
“has recognized the aggression behind its disguise and . . . his super- 
ego has called on him to repudiate it.”?! 

A similar effect is produced by an odd, untitled drawing by 
Magritte from 1948, to which Mary Gedo has called our attention 
(figure 8.8).?? Here face and genitals also combine into a single image, 
although without the implicit violence that informs Bellmer’s Vater- 
arsch depictions. Magritte presents the head of a man in profile; his 
nose is a penis, which terminates in the bowl of his pipe. Gedo inter- 
prets this image (and others like it in the artist’s oeuvre) in terms of 


self-portraiture and autofellatio.?> The significance of smoking one’s 
own pipe-penis is so blatant that the potentially humorous pic- 
ture proves chillingly weird—uncanny. If Marcel Duchamp’s ideal 
bachelor undertook the onanistic task of grinding his own choco- 
late, Magritte’s smoker suggests a similar self-sufficiency. But given 
Magritte’s childhood religious preoccupations, Gedo proposes that 
“intense conflicts and ambivalences” may have surrounded his ado- 
lescent masturbatory activities, and guilty feelings pursued the artist 
into adulthood—“encoded in the playful imagery of the This Is Not a 
Pipe pictures.” 

Summarizing his investigations, Kris notes that “the comic in its 
tendentious forms also has its roots in the ambivalence-conflict of 
adults and can at times represent 
the outcome of this”; he points to 8.8 René Magritte, Untitled, 1948, ink on paper. 
the limitations and failures of car- 
icature and to the fact that “the 
conflict is not always resolved.”** 
Magritte’s punning composition, 
with its “Glanz auf der Nase” (see 
chapter 8, n. 5), may be compared 
with Bellmer’s in its reduction of 
psychic expenditure, caricature 
style, although the source of the 
former’s particular conflict, fol- 
lowing Gedo’s interpretation, 
seems unique. Bellmer’s image, on 
the other hand, in its love for/at- 
tack on the father, betrays an ag- 
gression absent in the nose-pipe 
drawing and, again like caricature 
according to Kris, “may be re- 
garded as a means of mastering 
simultaneously feelings of admi- 
ration and aversion.” 5 

There is a crown on the ridi- 
culous head of England in Berber’s 
L’Impudique Albion cited by Freud 
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(figure 8.7), analogous to the emblem of the burgher Bellmer employs 
(fittingly for his father, anachronistically for the ostensible subject of 
the marquis de Sade) in his print and in the original drawing (figure 
8.5). In the latter, the Inspecteur de la brigade des moeurs et coutumes, the 
figure is lent a paternal, supervisory, and controlling role by the work’s 
title. And in all the Vatevarsch cases cited above—Bellmer, Berber, 
Freud and his patient—a male authority is lampooned in a rather ado- 
lescent way. Bataille in “Coincidences” describes how his love for his 
father turned to loathing when he was about fourteen, in a crisis of pu- 
berty similarly experienced and reported by Bellmer and Ernst, at 
which time he began to adopt “attitudes and opinions most radically 
opposed to those of that supremely nauseating creature” (113). This 
classic rivalry permeates Bataille’s thinking; it erupts even in the ex- 
pository sociological treatise “Che Notion of Expenditure,” for in- 
stance, where he assigns the impersonal, utilitarian values of 
society—values he rejects—an oppressive paternal character. “In the 
most crushing way,” he asserts, “the contradiction between current so- 
cial conceptions and the real needs of society recalls the narrowness of 
judgment that puts the father in opposition to the satisfaction of his 
son’s needs. This narrowness is such that it is impossible for the son to 
express his will. The father’s partially malevolent solicitude is mani- 
fested in the things he provides for his son. ... But the son does not 
even have the right to speak about what really gives him a fever; he is 
obliged to give people the impression that for him no horror can enter 
into consideration.” *6 

Although Bataille does not specify what gives the son “a fever,” he 
indicates that it may be something horrible, perhaps as horrible as imag- 
ining what transpires in Histoire de l’oeil. But we may interrogate the 
widely proclaimed subversive and antipatriarchal nature of his project, 
and of surrealist art generally, for a more complex or troubled reading 
of the artist-son’s rebellion. Suleiman considers the filial revolt, 
“whether ‘straight’ or ‘perverse, and no matter how outrageously inno- 
vative on the level of artistic practice . . . in the last analysis, phallocen- 
tric—and to that extent in alliance with the father and repudiating the 
mother.”?’ For Bellmer, the fetishized female body becomes a weapon 
or trophy in his revolt, and indeed is made to resemble what is really at 
stake in this ongoing engagement with the father: the phallus. 
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8.10 Hans Bellmer, Legs and Feet, c. 1942, gouache on 
panel. 


8.9 Hans Bellmer, Hands and 
Arms, ¢. 1942, gouache on canvas. 
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8.11 René Magritte, montage of surrealists 
grouped around the painting La Femme 
cachée, published in La Révolution Surréaliste 
12 (December 15, 1929). 


8.12 René Magritte, L’Océan, 


1943, oil on canvas. 


The Body as Phallus 


‘Two unusual grisaille paintings from the 1940s, Hands and Arms and 
Legs and Feet (figures 8.9, 8.10), treat the entire feminine body in a 
phallic manner. Both paintings include passages of diaphanous drap- 
ery, in pleats or veils that allude to labial folds, and both forms, com- 
posed of doubled limbs placed end to end, are bony and ball-jointed. 
Here are striking examples of the equation “body = phallus” recorded, 
according to an early review by the psychoanalyst Bertram Lewin, “in 
the fields of dream psychology, psychopathology, psychosexuality, 
ethnology, and the arts.”’* Bellmer was quite conscious of the penis- 
like nature of his fetishistic distortions, which express in entirely 
antinaturalistic anatomies the same equation Magritte made in his 
Femme cachée (1929) and, less subtly, in his startling and comical “im- 
pressionist” painting L’Océan of 1943 (figs. 8.11, 8.12).?? The heavy- 
handedness of the latter image permits us to interpret the cryptic 
inscription on the former, published in 1929 in a photomontage sur- 
rounded by mug shots of the major surrealists, all with their eyes 
closed. What they do not see cachée dans /a forét or “hidden in the for- 
est” (a common surrealist metaphor for the female sex surrounded by 
pubic hair) is the phantom female penis, here symbolized by the nude 
herself. We know that Bellmer discussed this body-as-phallus concept 
with his poet-friend Joé Bousquet, who wrote to him in 1945, “I am 
upset by the recollection of your femme-phallus”*® and, in his 1957 
treatise, Petite Anatomie, Bellmer himself describes in straightforward 
terms how he equates the female body formally with the male genitals. 
“We have probably failed to give serious thought,’ he complains, “to 
the extent to which woman as an object of desire is conditioned by the 
desiring man, so that she is ultimately a series of phallic projections, 
progressing from the detail of the woman to the ensemble, such that 
the woman's finger, hand, arm, or leg could be the sex organ of the 
man—or the male sex could be the leg sheathed in a tight stocking 
from which the thigh swells—or the pair of oval buttocks which give 
impetus to the spine—or the double breasts attached to an out- 
stretched neck or freely hanging from the body—eventually, [the pe- 
nis] could be the entire woman, seated, the back concave, with or 


without a hat, or standing.” #! 
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Accompanying this passage in the book is an overt illustration of 
the body-phallus equation, in which Bellmer imagines a bent-over 
woman whose pendulous breasts are also the testicles of the huge pe- 
nis that defines her torso and occupies her raised hindquarters (figure 
8.13). Here, the woman becomes an image of her own penetration by 
the male member, but Bellmer fails to distinguish between this fantasy 
of the female body as (his?) penis and a related fantasy (which he cites 
in a footnote on the same page) of Bataille’s—where the writer envi- 
sions himself as a great erect organ.*? Lewin notes the four possible 
variations on the equation (one’s own body = one’s own penis, one’s 
own body = another’s penis, another’s body = one’s own penis, and an- 
other’s body = another’s penis) and their different meanings and sex- 
ual aims; Bellmer’s variant, unlike Bataille’s fantasy (which might be 
traced to a fear of incorporation) is akin to Magritte’s fetishism and to 
that of other male surrealists insofar as the phallicized body in ques- 
tion is always that of the female other.** 


8.13 Hans Bellmer, illustration for Petite Anatomie de I'inconscient physique ou I‘anatomie de l'image (Paris: 
Terrain Vague, 1957). 
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The Resort to Perversion 


Pornography 


Bellmer was an active consumer, collector, and producer of pornogra- 


phy. Webb recounts, for instance, that the artist took Reeves to watch 


stag films among the sailors in Marseilles’s brothels, much “to Joyce’s 


intense embarrassment.”! Attendance at such screenings was not 


unusual for Bellmer, judging from his response to a surrealist ques- 


tionnaire or enquéte regarding striptease published in Le Surréalisme, 


méme in 1958. In that short text, he states his preference for cine- 


9.1 Victorian (?), photograph, ex. coll. Hans Bellmer. 


matic rather than live performances 
that lack “a cooperating or counter- 
acting partner” as well as the realistic 
mise-en-scéne, shifting perspectives, and 
“opening onto interanatomical zones” 
possible in film. He believes that cer- 
tain pornographic films should be 
counted “among the little master- 
pieces of our century,” and he favors 
them over books, since books are read 
alone and often clandestinely “The 
presence of an anonymous public,” he 
writes, “which participates at the de- 
sired erotic temperature, seems to me 
to be important. I could experience it 
ata very high degree almost every time 
I assisted in the company of a female 
friend at the projection of films of to- 
tally obscene inspiration and realiza- 
tion.” Bellmer’s language here implies 


a habit, and his connoisseurship—his ability to discriminate certain 
“masterpieces” of the genre—suggests a familiarity with multiple ex- 
amples. In addition, he amassed a collection of sexually explicit still 
photographs; Webb reproduces a selection of these, which he dates 
from the Victorian period through the 1920s, including an image of a 
woman in striped stockings who squats on a stool to regard her geni- 
tals in an ornate mirror, and another of a seated man having sex with 
two naked children (figure 9.1).* Bellmer had recourse to this collec- 
tion as source material for some of his graphic work, as we will see 
shortly. But first it seems necessary to define the sense in which I am 
using the term pornographic, without apology, for many images 
Bellmer created, especially after 1946. 

As Walter Kendrick has shown in an intelligent and historically 
grounded analysis of the term and of the debates surrounding it, 
“pornography” is a relative neologism, which came into use in the 
nineteenth century in the separate spheres of public hygiene (in writ- 
ings on prostitution) and archaeology (in the taxonomy of artifacts 
unearthed at Herculaneum and Pompeii).* Certain images and texts— 
Kendrick cites Pompeiian frescoes, Gustave Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary, James Joyce’s Ulysses, and Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer as 
examples—have entered and eventually escaped the category of por- 
nography over time. Judgments about the content or form of these 
and other representations, their social and artistic value, are fluid, as 
are the meanings of words like obscene, indecent, and /ascivious often in- 
voked in attempts to define pornographic materials.’ “‘Pornography,” 
Kendrick states, “names an argument, not a thing,” and indeed, he 
disregards considerations of “quality” or subject matter in favor of a 
discussion of the anxious social and legal responses various sexual 
representations have provoked. In this sense, his approach resembles 
George Dickie’s formulation of an institutional definition of art: 
nothing inherent in the object itself ensures either pornographic or 
artistic status; instead, the object’s classification depends on the per- 
ceptions and pronouncements of particular social systems.° 

Seen from this perspective, the categories of art and pornography 
are not mutually exclusive. Thus, I do not mean to impugn Bellmer’s 
prints, drawings, or photographs by calling them “pornographic,” or 
to deny them artistic status; but neither do I feel the urgency, as Webb 
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9.2 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, black-and-white photograph. 


surely does, to locate them at the apex of a hierarchy with “erotic art” 
at the top and “mere pornography” at the bottom. “The differences,” 
Webb claims, “concern not subject matter but intention, style, and 
merit.”’ His argument is as dubious as the intentionalist fallacy on 
which it is predicated, while “the differences” he is so eager to estab- 
lish might be better sought in points of distribution, consumption, or 
display, or in the relative vulnerability of the material in question, for 
whatever reason, to censorship. 

When Histoire de loeil was published in Paris in 1947 with 
Bellmer’s six engravings, Gheerbrant took every precaution to protect 
its author, illustrator, and himself from potential prosecution. The 
pseudonym Bataille had used in 1928 was preserved for the new edi- 
tion, which bears the bogus imprint “Séville 1940”; and although the 
title page boasts of six original engravings with etching and burin, and 
the colophon describes six special examples for the subscribers ac- 
companied by an original drawing from the illustrator, Bellmer’s name 
appears nowhere on the book. Perhaps the artist’s own fears were in- 
tensified by Gheerbrant’s nervous measures, for ina letter to Valancay 
in November 1946, Bellmer stressed the necessity for secrecy about 
his newest endeavor. “For two 
months,” he confided, “I have 
devoted my work exclusively to 
the work of de Sade. This is an 
important project for me, but 
with great risks, taking into ac- 
count the surveillance of my 
ex-wife, and the vigor with 
which the state, in these days 
(cf. Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Capricorn) keeps watch on such 
creations. That is why I ask you 
to observe absolute discretion 
about this work of mine.”* 

Bellmer’s stated concern 
demonstrates an understand- 
ing of his own work as porno- 
graphic in the sense of its 


belonging to a socially censured category, and his fear of state reprisal 
certainly had some basis in reality.’ At the same time, his apprehension 
about government intervention suggests a kind of transference reac- 
tion, echoing “childhood fantasies of the father as the suppressor of 
the boy’s sexuality,” '° a theme implied in his prose-poem “The Father” 
(and seen, too, in Bataille’s unexpected diatribe in “The Notion of Ex- 
penditure”). There may also have been some lingering paranoia in an 
error Bellmer made much later, during an interview with Webb in 
1975, when the artist imagined that a 1966 London exhibition of his 
Sadeian illustrations had been closed by the police; according to Art 
and Artists, the exhibition was canceled before it opened, because the 
dealer “felt the authorities might object.”!! 

The social or institutional parameters of “art” and “pornogra- 
phy” are of little interest to Webb in his mission to valorize Bellmer’s 
increasingly sexually explicit and disturbing work. Instead, Webb en- 
lists hypothetical degrees of individual aesthetic and physiological re- 
actions in order to advance his redemptive cause. He seems to cherish 
the Kantian notion of disinterest, while still allowing Bellmer the 
pornographer’s power to arouse a viewer. “The aesthetic response to a 
Bellmer engraving may well 


be tempered by sexual excite- 9.3 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, black-and-white photograph. 


ment, but there is little con- 
nection,” Webb claims, “with 
the effect of a pornographic 
photograph”? This debat- 
able contention is ultimately 
less interesting for the dis- 
tinction it strives to enforce 
than for its telling compara- 
tive juxtaposition of an en- 
graving and a photograph. 
For Bellmer, as Webb is well 
aware, made photographs as 
well as prints, and one won- 
ders how his apologist would 
account for the artist’s untitled, 
unidealized, and unabashedly 
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prurient photographs of female genitals (see figures 9.2, 9.3), for ex- 
ample, in terms of the artistic shibboleths “intention, style, and merit.” 

A single prop appearing in at least two of these 1946 photographs 
indicates Bellmer’s contemporaneous preoccupation with Histoire de 
Poeil. Placing a dish in front of the spread thighs of his model, whose 
body is dripping with milky white (or seminal?) fluid, Bellmer simu- 
lated the narrator’s first sight of Simone’s sex: “Now in the corner of a 
hallway there was a saucer of milk for the cat. ‘Milk is for the pussy, 
ism’t it?’ said Simone. ‘Do you dare me to sit in the saucer?” As the 
girl proceeds with the dare, her amazed friend observes, “for the first 
time, . . . her ‘pink and dark’ flesh cooling in the white milk” (14). The 
linguistic play on cat and the euphemism, in both English and French, 
for a woman's genitals is overt; pictorially, the juxtaposition of milk 
and genitalia in Bellmer and Bataille evokes associations of “drinking” 
the female sex in a manner similar to Meret Oppenheim’s more 
oblique but equally disconcerting surrealist object, the famous fur- 
lined teacup of 1936. 

Embedded in Bataille’s account of Simone’s exhibitionist behavior 
is an erudite literary reference, signaled by the writer’s use of quotation 
marks around the adjectives “pink and dark” or, more precisely trans- 
lated from the French “rose et noir,’ “pink and black.” With her usual 
acumen, Suleiman traces Bataille’s allusion to Charles Baudelaire’s 
“Lola de Valence” (1866), in which the poet admires the beauty of 
the popular Spanish dancer: “But one sees scintillating in Lola de 
Valence / The unexpected charm of a pink and black jewel.” The 
jewel worn by the dancer is Baudelaire’s symbol for her sex, displaced 
upward; Bataille relocates the metaphor downward again.'* The pink- 
and-black motif is taken up as well by Eluard in one of his erotic poems 
for Les Jeux de la poupée, where he conflates images of mouth and vagina 
and introduces the forest metaphor to stand for pubic hair: “Swelling 
her cheeks, greedy, swallowing a flower, fragrant interior skin. / Mouth 
forcibly pink, even at the facade of the pitch-black forest.” 

In light of all these precedents, Bellmer’s crude photographic im- 
age becomes another link in a chain of artistic references that ap- 
proach or avoid the spectacle of the female sex. This intertextuality 
is characteristic, for Susan Sontag in her classic essay “The Porno- 
graphic Imagination,” of pornography as “a minor but interesting 


modality or convention within the arts.”!6 Like Webb, Sontag wants 
to distinguish art from “trash,”!” but she argues for the artistic status 
of certain pornographic works of literature—Bataille’s Histoire de Poeil 
and Madame Edwarda, Berg’s L’Image, and Réage’s Histoire a’O, all, co- 
incidentally, illustrated by Bellmer. Such texts exhibit an awareness of 
literary tradition and the devices of the genre while exploring the “de- 
ranged consciousness” that constitutes erotomania. “What makes a 
work of pornography part of the history of art,’ Sontag argues, “is the 
originality, thoroughness, authenticity, and power of that deranged 
consciousness itself, as incarnated in a work.” Hers is a romantic and 
entirely modernist conception of art and the artist, whom she per- 
ceives as a kind of spiritual scout transgressing the norms of human ex- 
perience and reporting back to society about what lies beyond the 
usual boundaries. This is precisely the view of Bellmer expressed, for 
instance, by Alain Jouffroy, celebrating the “scandalous intention” of 
drawings that he believes “make manifest, with all desirable precision, 
the perpetual will to destruction and transformation that sexual en- 
ergy imparts to all objects upon which it projects itself. The erotic 
phantasmagoria is,” he continues, “a universe of consciousness that 
springs from the darkness within us, and we are far from having iden- 
tified all the currents, all the craters, all the ineradicable treasures, that 
this darkness still hides from our consciousness. Hans Bellmer, who is 
more clear-sighted and adventurous than other men, is one of the ex- 
plorers upon whom we count to bring things to light.”"® 

Whereas Jouffroy identifies Bellmer’s works in all media as “keys 
to a total understanding of eroticism,” I would reject such universal- 
izing language and propose instead, on a more modest level, that they 
are clues to a tentative or partial understanding of the psychic anxi- 
eties aroused at particularly stressful periods in the artist’s life. Just as 
one might consider how the threatened loss of his first wife and the ill- 
ness of his father in the early 1930s provoked fears that fed the cre- 
ation of the fetishistic doll, we might interrogate the coincidence in 
1946 of personal trauma and the unleashing of pornographic impulses 
in his art: in that year, still living in southern France, Bellmer suffered 
the dissolution of his second marriage with the concomitant loss of 
his baby daughters, and received the news of his father’s death, his 
mother’s impoverished postwar circumstances in Berlin, and_ his 
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brother’s detention as a prisoner of war in Russia.”° He was an exile, 
without a country and without a home. What should we make of the 
extraordinary acceleration and intensification of sexually explicit im- 
agery in Bellmer’s graphic and photographic work at this time of 
emotional crisis? John Gedo has recently written of the use of 
pornography as an adaptive psychological strategy: “A resort to per- 
version can be an effective home remedy in case of threatened disin- 
tegration. The specific perversion selected will, of course, vary, partly 
as a function of opportunities available. For a visual artist, voyeurism 
is the most accessible of these avenues—or, if you will, the production 
of art tinged with pornography is a natural antidote for the disturbing 
malaise preceding a psychological emergency.”?! 


Spectacle of the Female Sex 


Among the determining opportunities available to Bellmer at the time 
was the fortuitous Bataille commission and, undoubtedly no less im- 
portant, his intellectually and erotically stimulating relationship with 
Mitrani. The latter was a frequent contributor to surrealist journals 
such as Médium and Le Surréalisme, méme and, like many other surre- 
alists, displayed an interest in the writings of Sade.”? She collaborated 
with Bellmer ona series of anagrams later included in Petite Anatomie, 
and in 1950 published a poetic appreciation of his work, “Rose au 
coeur violet,’ which evinces an intimate knowledge of his life and 
thought.”? Mitrani is identified as one of the models who posed dur- 
ing the photo sessions for the Histoire de l’oei! project.”* The voyeuris- 
tic pictures of her genitals, more graphic (because photographic, and 
thus ostensibly “real”) than even Gustave Courbet’s brazen painting 
Origin of the World (1866), are among the most provocative images in 
Bellmer’s entire oeuvre (see figure 9.2).?5 He produced at least nine of 
these vaginal views, some shot indoors, on the floor, with harsh lights 
casting deep shadows, and others taken in full daylight at a beach with 
sand and rock (figure 9.3). The photographs suggest what the artist 
meant by the “opening onto interanatomical zones” he so valued in 
stag films and missed in striptease performances. 


Certainly these images advance what had long been Bellmer’s en- 
terprise: the insistent interrogation of the female body. The differ- 
ences between these pictures and the early linocut, for example, 
published in Die Puppe (figure 1.7) involve not only the greater imme- 
diacy implied by the photographic medium but also the artist’s re- 
course to real bodies as subjects, rather than automata. Here, too, 
Bellmer has left behind the pedophilic connotations of his dolls in fa- 
vor of sexually mature anatomies, but what is especially perplexing 
about his production of these genital studies is their apparently con- 
tradictory relationship to his fetishism. For if the sight of the woman’s 
genitals forces a recognition of sexual difference (which Bellmer 
strives repeatedly to deny by his assertions about the interchangeabil- 
ity of male and female) and suggests the possibility of lack (which 
Bellmer disavows through his multiplication of compensatory phallic 
projections), why return to the very scene that gives rise to these trau- 
matic notions? Furthermore, how would the artist’s critical psycho- 
logical needs have been served at this time, as I have intimated above, 
by a resort to pornography if such images threaten to exacerbate fears 
of castration and loss? 

This seeming conundrum of (male heterosexual) pornography 
has become the subject of recent debates in psychoanalytic theories of 
representation and film. Questions about the persistent display of 
female genitals in pornography have arisen to elaborate or challenge 
the classic Freudian assumptions of Laura Mulvey’s influential essay 
“Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,” which proposed that the 
fetishization of the female body in dominant forms of cinema is an at- 
tempt to disavow the threat embodied in the womar’s presumably cas- 
trated state.** Gertrud Koch suggests that the “voyeuristic mania to 
look at the female organ” in pornographic film stems from the little 
boy’s comforting theory that the woman is not missing but only hid- 
ing her penis; the adult viewer of pornography solicits confirmation of 
this childhood sexual theory “in a restless search for something that 
cant be found.””” 

In an early departure from this emphasis on male castration 
anxiety, Dennis Giles offered a hypothesis about the spectacle of fe- 
male genitals in hard-core feature films, which also has intriguing 
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implications for Bellmer’s similarly scoptophilic photographs. Linda 
Williams summarizes Giles’s argument: 


In his view, the male viewer’s scrutiny of the vulva is an occasion for (uncon- 
scious) identification with the woman herself. The viewer projects and expels 
qualities, feelings, and wishes that he himself possesses but refuses to recog- 
nize. Through this “projective identification,” the male viewer . . . projects his 
own feminine traits of passivity and sexual urges onto the body of the woman 
as “other.” Only then is the spectator free to desire the very qualities he him- 
self has expelled; he is now in a position to identify with both active and pas- 
sive roles simultaneously. To Giles, then, narcissistic self-possession of the 
(male) self as (female) “other” seems the best way of describing the identifica- 


tory process embodied in heterosexual hard-core films.”* 


The notion of feminine identification is of supreme importance 
for psychoanalytic considerations of Bellmer’s work. Another film 
theorist investigating pornography’s obsessive scrutiny of female gen- 
italia, Claire Pajaczkowska in “The Heterosexual Presumption,” has 
drawn on several analysts’ refinements to Freud’s original explana- 
tion of fetishism to focus on issues of identification and the impetus 
that castration fear derives from anxieties about separation from 
the maternal body. In her post-Freudian, pre-oedipal emphasis, 
Pajaczkowska attempts to distinguish “the instance of sight” of the fe- 
male genitals from “the instance of threat” of castration; the two, she 
contends, are related but not the same.” What brings them into align- 
ment is the conflicted male child’s love-fear of the father. 

Already in 1932 Ernest Jones was puzzling over the intimate rela- 
tionship in Freud’s writings between the “horror” (Abscheu) of female 
genitals and the thought of castration, as if at stake were “a simple 
phobia protecting the boy ... as it would from the sight of a one- 
legged man.” *° Jones’s reasoning on this point turns on the boy’s fem- 
inine identification: 


I think that [Freud] implies that this horror is an associative reminder of what 
awful things—i.e., castration—happen to people (like women) who have fem- 
inine wishes or get treated as women. It is certainly plain . . . that the boy here 


equates copulation with castration of one partner; and he evidently fears lest 


he might be that unfortunate partner. In this connection we may remember 
that to the neurotic phallic boy the idea of the female being castrated involves 
not merely a cutting off, but an opening being made into a hole, the well- 
known “wound theory” of the vulva. Now in our everyday practice we should 
find it hard to understand such a fear except in terms of a repressed wish to 


play the feminine part in copulation, evidently with the father. 


Although Jones finds it difficult to reconcile this scenario with the 
Oedipus complex, he nevertheless concludes that “the feminine wish 
must be a nodal point in the whole problem.” Bellmer, with the nega- 
tive oedipal preponderance we have postulated, could have harbored 
the repressed wishes Jones describes and additionally, on a precon- 
scious level, subscribed to the common “wound theory.” It is remark- 
able in fact to hear the artist characterize the woman who posed for his 
genital photographs, in a stunning example of synecdoche, with this 
injured metaphor: a “letter arrived from Nora,” he announced from 
‘Toulouse to his friend Jean Brun in 1948, “which opens a wound, for 
Nora herself is only a wound.”*! Hurt by her, his ancient separation 
anxieties possibly reinstated by her absence, he imagines her as the 
very personification of damage. 


Scoptophilia and Aggression 


I have characterized Bellmer’s photographs of Mitrani’s sex as “scop- 
tophilic,” and it seems advisable to take into account the aggressive as- 
pects of this perversion, which is such an integral component of visual 
pornography in general. A kind of “libidinal looking,” whose goal is 
sexual pleasure rather than simply visual perception, scoptophilia was 
conceived early on by Freud as the passive “flip side” to exhibitionism. 
Scoptophilia represented an aberration in the sexual aim (of genital in- 
tercourse), which, Freud noted, was often sublimated in art.*? Later, 
Otto Fenichel, in “The Scoptophilic Instinct and Identification,” elab- 
orated the complexity of this drive, suggesting that “there are two ten- 
dencies which always or often determine the goal of the scoptophilic 
instinct: a) the impulse to injure the object seen, and b) the desire to 
share by means of empathy in its experience.” >’ Fenichel pointed out 
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9.4 Hans Bellmer, Love and Death (for Sade), 1946, graphite, gouache on paper. 


that the fixed gaze of libidinal looking in its injurious aims depends on 
the psychic symbolic equations both of the eye as penis or sadistic 
weapon and of looking as devouring. 

Signs of oral aggression are certainly not unknown in Bellmer’s 
work. A forceful example is found in the 1946 drawing Love and Death 
(for Sade) (figure 9.4), which became the basis for a two-color etching 
published in 1968 as Dialogue between a Priest and a Dying Man. In this 
image, a bald-headed skeletal man mounts an agonized woman from 
behind, simultaneously clutching her breasts, defecating, and biting 
the flesh of her shoulder. It is not difficult to recognize here the oral- 
sadistic wishes of the pre-oedipal child toward the maternal body—the 
longing “to bite, to claw, to lick his mother” that Xaviére Gauthier sees 
in so much of Bellmer’s perverse art.*+ And if Bataille’s Simone de- 
clared that “milk is for the pussy,’ it is also for the baby, so that 
Bellmer’s milk-drenched sex photograph (figure 9.2) becomes a curi- 
ously apt support for Steven Marcus’s claim that “inside of every por- 
nographer there is an infant 
screaming for the breast from 
which he has been torn.”*> 

On some level, Bellmer 
knew that his own regressive, 
hurtful wishes had to be 
guarded against. A recurring 
manifestation of his struggle to 
contain aggressive oral im- 
pulses emerges in a puzzling 
image introduced in a drawing 
of 1943, restated in a painting 
of 1950-1951, and finally en- 
graved in the later 1950s for in- 
clusion in Petite Anatomie 
(figure 9.5). Misconstrued by 
Webb as “a strangely undulat- 
ing brick wall that can easily be 
interpreted as the fabric or 
clothing of the Doll? the motif 
somehow acquired the title 


Bastille Corset or Corselet de Sade,*$ but it actually represents something 
quite different: a fortified molar. It appears in the third section of Pe- 
tite Anatomie, “The External World,” under Bellmer’s discussion of ex- 
pression as the projection of pain or pleasure onto “a pre-existing 
image, ready to assume the role of a virtual focal point of excitation.” *” 
Although the artist does not directly invoke the tooth image here, he 
implies it. His concept of the foyer artificiel d’excitation, argued previ- 
ously in “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” and repeated on the 
very first page of Petite Anatomie, is built around the picturesque anal- 
ogy of a hand imitating the aching tooth to which it involuntary re- 
sponds by forming a fist. 

While Bellmer consciously enlists the tooth in his theory of rep- 
resentation as displaced pain, the dental motif has other important 
connotations. As Freud pointed out in The Interpretation of Dreams (to 
which Bellmer refers in a note opposite one of his tooth references in 
Petite Anatomzie), it is a penis 
symbol, particularly “appro- 
priate for representational l'anatomie de 'image (Paris: Terrain Vague, 1957). 
purposes when pressure is 
being exercised by sexual re- 
pression.” ** We might then 
want to see the brick-covered 
molar as a defense against 
castration anxiety, yet there is 
more. The tooth, as Karl 
Abraham long ago observed, 
is the most primitive human 
implement of aggression. 
“Undoubtedly,” he wrote, 
“the teeth are the first instru- 
ments with which the child 
can do damage to the outer 
world. For they are already 
effective at a time when the 
hands can at most only as- 
sist their activity by seizing 
and keeping hold of the 


9.5 Hans Bellmer, illustration for Petite Anatomie de I‘inconscient physique ou 
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9.6 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1947-1948, graphite on paper. 


object. . . . The teeth are the only organs [small children] possess that 
are sufficiently hard to be able to injure objects around them. One has 
only to look at children to see how intense the impulse to bite is. This 
is the stage in which the cannibalistic impulses predominate.” *° With 
this in mind, one can reasonably see symbolized in Bellmer’s monu- 
mental walled tooth an effort to check sadistic oral urges to injure, to 
devour. Even the misnomers given to the image, while failing to rec- 
ognize the intended referent, suggest both sadism and restraint. 

Looking, too, can represent an aggressive impulse, and Fenichel 
concluded his observations on scoptophilia with a stunning reminder 
“that man’s mechanical ingenuity has actually created a ‘devouring eye, 
which looks at and incorporates the external world and later projects it 
outward again.” The camera as prosthesis is also phallic like the eye; 
its sexual and gendered associations are as rich as those accruing to vi- 
sion itself. French critic Jean 
Clair, for instance, provides an 
eroticized interpretation of 
the seeing eye. “Vision,” he 
writes, “is not only a passive, 
feminine receptacle where the 
real gets photographed, but it 
is also a phalloid organ able to 
unfold and erect itself out of 
its cavity and point towards 
the visible. The gaze is the 
erection of the eye.” +! 

Bataille echoes this meta- 
phor in Histoire de Poeil, at the 
chilling moment when his nar- 
rator stares at Don Aminado’s 
plucked eyeball in Simone’s 
vagina and feels as though his 
own eyes were bulging from 
his head, “erectile with hor- 
ror” (103). The fixed gaze, 
moreover, is often understood 
to exercise a sadistic power 


over its objects: giving someone the “evil eye” may harm him, as “if 
looks could lull” Similarly, “the aggressive vocabulary of photography” 
includes terms like “shooting,” “aiming,” and “taking a picture.’ ” All 
this is to say that any passive pleasures available to Bellmer through 
scoptophilic identification with the model in his vaginal photographs 
are complemented and/or offset by the subtle but inherently violent im- 


plications of his medium. 


Ties That Bind 


Bellmer’s projective identification with Mitrani is dramatically illus- 
trated in a group of works on paper in which he depicts himself wearing 
her body like a hooded coat (figure 9.6). Inscribed at the top of one of 
these, a pencil drawing of 1948 


titled Hans and Noma, are the 9.7 Hans Bellmer, Déshabillage, 1951, two-color lithograph on tinted paper. 


lovers’ first names, superimposed 
rather than side by side, reiterat- 
ing his desire to take on her iden- 
tity.’ What begins as an icon 
of intercourse and maximum 
union, however, eventually be- 
comes for Bellmer a wishful dec- 
laration of independence. Their 
relationship had ended by 1951, 
when he repeated the theme of 
their melded bodies in a two- 
color lithograph on tinted paper 
(figure 9.7, plate 4); he assigned 
the title Déshabillage or Se Désha- 
biller, a perpetuité, de Pimage de la 
femme aimeé (To Take off Forever 
the Image of the Loved Woman) to 
express his emotional resolve, yet 
in the print the idea of fusion per- 
sists, the boundaries of the two 
anatomies blurred and indistinct. 
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This ultimate transvestite fantasy recurs in an imaginary love let- 
ter Bellmer included in Petite Anatomie, in which he dresses himself 
in/as a (phallic) woman. “As for me,” he writes, “I wonder if I will wear 
the tight seamless trousers made of your legs, ornamented all along 
the inside with faux-excrements? And do you think I will, without 
swooning prematurely, button over my chest the heavy and trembling 
waistcoat of your breasts? As soon as I am immobilized beneath 
the pleated skirt of all your fingers and weary to undo the garlands 
with which you have enwreathed the drowsiness of your never-born 
fruit, then you will breathe in me your perfume and your fever, so that, 
in full light, from the interior of your sex, mine will emerge.’* If an 
item of women’s clothing often serves a fetishistic function, here 
the woman becomes the clothing and Bellmer is careful to preserve his 
male organ in fantasy while donning the female body-costume. There 
are clues in this “love letter” to a fixation on pregenital sensations 
not uncommon in fetishism—“an emphasis on anal eroticism and 
smelling—with respiratory introjection and scoptophilia playing im- 
portant parts.” * Indeed, the first image in the letter, in which Bellmer 
imagines inserting his leg into a seamless skin trouser lined with feces, 
can be seen as a metaphor for anal penetration, while the perfume and 
fever further involve olfactory and tactile impressions and his insis- 
tence on “full light” ensures that vision too has a role in this dream of 
fusion. 

The trope of a fruit not born, a babe never ejected from the 
womb, like the idea in both letter and drawing of being inside a 
woman's skin, evokes the child’s original union with the maternal body. 
An exaltation of skin closeness with the mother, Bellmer’s fetishistic 
desire to wear his lover can be related not only to his recurring in- 
trauterine fantasies but also to numerous images of binding and 
bondage in his work.* Straps, ropes, laces, and corsets, things that 
constrain the body, as well as tying-up rituals enacted on oneself or 
others are common motifs in fetishism; these serve to assuage uncon- 
scious fears of disintegration and separation that may originate, as 
many analysts agree, in the pregenital period—that is, in the pre- 
oedipal relationship to the maternal body.” 

Although the tying motif occurs as early as 1935 in Bellmer’s pho- 
tograph of the second doll tenuously bound on a stairway (figure 4.6), 
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9.8 Hans Bellmer, Unica, 1958, black-and-white pho- 
tograph. 


9.9 Hans Bellmer, Unica, 1958, black-and-white 
photograph. 
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9.10 Hans Bellmer, Unica, 1958, black-and-white photograph. 
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9.11 Hans Bellmer, cover of Le Surréalisme, méme 4 (Spring 1958). 
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its most spectacular expression appears in 1958 in a series of black- 
and-white photographs the artist produced of Unica Ziirn (figures 
9.8-9.11). Ziirn followed Mitrani as Bellmer’s lover by several years; 
the couple met in 1953 while the artist was visiting his mother in 
Berlin. Like Mitrani before her, Ziirn became Bellmer’s sometime 
model (we have already seen him requisitioning her womb in the 
double portrait of 1955 (figure 6.8, plate 3). The bondage photo- 
graphs, however, are of a different order; they are not portraits, as 
Ziirn’s face is invariably cut off by the frame or otherwise obscured. 
Amid the entirely banal setting of an ordinary bedroom or parlor, 
these pictures render her naked torso or legs bound tightly with string, 
transforming her body into a series of folds and bulging mounds of 
flesh. In one image, she reclines on a plaid blanket, seen from behind 
without head or limbs, reduced to a pale lump of trussed meat. When 
it was reproduced on the cover of Le Surréalisme, méme in 1958 (figure 
9.11), the necrophilic overtones of this last photograph were ac- 
knowledged with the caption, “Keep in a cool place.” * 

The tied and inert body Bellmer depicts in this sensational image 
brings to mind John Gedo’s observation, albeit in a different artistic 
context, that “self-stimulation by means of erotic fantasies or enact- 
ments wherein the sexual object possesses no independent volition” is 
a most familiar avenue of “self-healing in psychological emergen- 
cies.” It is possible that Bellmer was responding to such an emer- 
gency with the bondage photographs, for it was about this time that 
Ziirn began to show signs of the mental illness that would periodically 
interrupt their relationship and eventually lead to her suicide.°° In ad- 
dition to the terrible fragility of this alliance, there was also the failing 
health of Maria Bellmer in Germany to distress the artist. In 1959, he 
journeyed again to his ailing mother’s bedside—his second and last 
visit to Berlin since his exile two decades earlier—and she did in fact 
expire that year.*! 

The efflorescence of tethered female bodies in Bellmer’s art thus 
coincides with understandable apprehensions of abandonment, and is 
not limited to the photographs of Ziirn. Possibly picking up the mo- 
tif from his 1956 etching for Berg’s L’Image (figure 9.12), where a 
naked woman lashed to a column is menaced by a dominatrix with a 
whip, Bellmer repeated the bondage theme in several later untitled 


drawings of bodies hanging on columns or suspended on ropes (fig- 
ures 9.13, 9.14). Perverse rituals of this sort, according to the analyst 
Robert Bak, “serve the function of undoing separation.” *? Bak’s focus 
on early difficulties in separating from the mother, which result in 
“prolonged attachment to transitional objects,” may be significant for 
a reading of Bellmer. “In sadomasochistic perversions,” he writes, “es- 
pecially those in which the object is immobilized and tied down with 
ropes, this stubborn clinging and the fear of the object’s moving away 
may be additional important factors.” 

While the photographs of Ziirn speak most chillingly of the 
artist’s desperate, clinging need for the comfort represented by the fe- 
male (maternal) body, his flagellation-bondage drawings insist on the 
continuing wish for binding to a phallic mother. Not only do the whip, 
columns, and ropes in these drawings serve as penis symbols, but pairs 
of feet and proliferating arms and legs appear among the masses of 
bound flesh to aid the fetishistic enterprise. Body parts are melded to- 
gether in the image inscribed 1959 (figure 9.14); if the date is accurate, 
it is likely that this drawing was executed prior to Maria Bellmer’s 
death (on December 22), when the artist was literally in painful “sus- 
pense” like the dangling anatomies he depicts, and the thick ropes be- 
come unconscious emblems of the umbilical cord that once united 
mother and son. 

Once the ritualized binding in all these works is apprehended psy- 
choanalytically, other long-established aspects of Bellmer’s iconogra- 
phy and style begin to take on a similar symbolic significance. His 
unending obsession with striped stockings, like his graphic habit of in- 
scribing corporeal forms with isolines in images such as Cephalopod 
(figure 9.15), is further indication of a desire to constrict or tie the 
body. Both Bak and Greenacre stress that early disturbances in the 
mother-child relationship that heighten separation anxiety lead to the 
eroticization of the hands,” and we find in Bellmer not only the evoca- 
tive drawings and photographs of hands from the 1930s (figures 2.6, 
2.13, 5.3-5.5) but a profusion in the 1950s and 1960s of articulated, 
fetishized hands in painting, drawings, prints (figure 9.16), and evena 
wood sculpture, The Immobile Fingers, cast in bronze in 1970.** 

There is a cruelty evident in the binding images, which is disre- 
garded or denied in formalist accounts of the Ziirn photographs as an 
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9.12 Hans Bellmer, frontispiece for L'!mage by Jean de Berg 
(Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1956), etching. 


9.13 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1959, graphite on paper. 
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9.14 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1959, graphite on 
paper. 


9.15 Hans Bellmer, illustration for Petite 
Anatomie de I'inconscient physique ou I‘anatomie 
de l'image (Paris: Terrain Vague, 1957). 
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“altered landscape of flesh.”*> Bellmer’s own (fetishistic) insistence in 
Petite Anatomie on formal transformations of the female body as a re- 
quirement of desire reveals, in his choice of “objective proofs,” the 
murderous impulses that inform his project. He cites a “criminal arti- 
san” who achieved the desired metamorphoses: “According to a mem- 
ory we have preserved intact of a certain photographic document, a 
man, in order to transform his victim, had cinched her thighs, her 
shoulders, her chest with a tight wire crisscrossing randomly, provok- 
ing blisters of flesh, irregular spherical triangles, protracting folds and 
spurious lips, multiplying breasts never before seen in inadmissible 
places.” °° Accompanying this description in the book is an illustration 
of the female torso bound with wire. The figure is shown without arms 
or legs, and the head, judging from the shredded remains of the neck, 
has been torn off (figure 9.17). A tiny untitled pencil drawing on graph 
paper (figure 9.18), signed and dated to the distressing year 1946, 
served as the genesis for this later print. Recalling the Lustmord pic- 


tures of Bellmer’s Berlin col- 
leagues of the 1920s, the drawing 


9.16 Hans Bellmer, Les Mains articulées, 1954, color lithograph on white shows a female corpse bound and 
wove paper. 


mutilated, a pair of unlaced high- 
heel boots lying beneath the vic- 


tim’s tortured remains.°” 
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9.17 Hans Bellmer, illustration for Petite Anatomie de Iin- 
conscient physique ou I‘anatomie de l'image (Paris: Terrain 
Vague, 1957). 


9.18 Hans Bellmer, Untitled, 1946, graphite, gouache on paper. 


NOISNIDNOOD 


Return to the Primal Scene 


There is always a victim in pornography, according to the psycho- 


analyst Robert Stoller, present in the latent if not the manifest content 


of the fantasy.! Stoller defines reliance on pornography as a perver- 


sion informed by hostility, which entails voyeurism, sadism, and 


masochism; it may constitute a kind of psychic restitution or revenge 


for earlier trauma in which the subject was shocked, humiliated, 


C.1 Hans Bellmer, plate 10 of A Sade, 1961, etching. 


and/or frustrated. If in fetishism a 
substitute penis is cathected because 
it allays the shock the child once ex- 
perienced at his mother’s perceived 
lack, in pornography as perversion, 
the sight of sexual activity itself be- 
comes the prerequisite for libidinal 
satisfaction, because it empowers the 
once-helpless infant beholder of the 
primal scene. In this sense, the figu- 
rative victims of pornography are the 
parents whose sexual relations once 
disturbed and perplexed the child 
and who are, symbolically, observed 
again, this time from a position of 
mastery, by the knowledgeable adult. 

For Bellmer, the ideal scop- 
tophilic conditions offered by stag 
films included “the presence of an 
anonymous public” and “the com- 
pany ofa female friend,” a reversal of 
the intimate situation of the primal 


scene in which the peeping child is outnumbered by the “participat- 


uolsn[aU0g 


ing or counteracting partners” in the sexual spectacle.’ The tables are 
turned, as what was discovered in secret and only dimly and retro- 
spectively understood is now communally anticipated and observed, 
with revelatory views “opening onto interanatomical zones.” In his 
own work, Bellmer could duplicate the interpenetrating organs dis- 
played in pornographic films while maintaining the confused per- 
spective of a child witness, as in an orgiastic etching, for instance, of 
1961 (figure C.1). This disorienting depiction of multiple, com- 
mingled bodies in various types of intercourse is only one of numer- 
ous images of sexual couplings that proliferate in the ten-plate series 
A Sade, already mentioned, and in the later Petit Traité de morale (Little 
Treatise on Morals) (1968).' 

Plate 9 of the latter series derives from a large, finished drawing 
and a pencil study of 1963 (figures C.2, C.3), and ultimately from a 


photograph in Bellmer’s erotica 


collection (figure 9. 1). The photo- C.2 Hans Bellmer, The Work of the Laboring Family Is the Opium of the 
People, 1963, graphite, colored pencil, gouache on paper. 


graph shows a seated man kissing 
the naked child he holds in his 
arms while being fellated by a 
slightly older girl. Bellmer copied 
this figure group in a composition 
(repeated in the study, drawing, 
and print) that also includes a re- 
clining woman, seen from the rear, 
spreading her buttocks so that the 
anus is prominently visible above 
the genitals. The finished drawing 
(figure C.2) consists of a combina- 
tion of vaguely rendered passages 
(such as the woman’s arms and legs) 
and meticulously detailed areas, 
especially the man’s erect penis and 
testicles and a cigarette lighter 
floating incongruously in the fore- 
ground. White gouache highlights 
appear in the man’s hair, on the 
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C.3 Hans Bellmer, study for plate 9 of Petit Traité de morale, 


1963, graphite on paper. 


older girl’s face, and beneath the womans fingertips. Inscribed in red 
just below the rear-view female is the picture’s title, The Work of the La- 
boring Family Is the Opium of the People, and above the man’s shoulder, 
the artist’s monogram, the superimposed capitals H and B.* 

Most remarkable about this drawing is the transformation of the 
male figure from the photograph, who has become old and particu- 
larized: he has a skeletal right leg and the artist’s own wrinkled features 
and thinning, longish white hair. Bellmer, in actuality the father of 
twin girls, imagines himself in this scene of intergenerational sex, 
whose incestuous implications are reinforced in the sardonic pseudo- 
Marxist title. In an inversion of his family of origin, where he was one 
of two sons (with an unconscious homoerotic attachment to the fa- 
ther), the artist here assumes the paternal position and engages in het- 
erosexual relations with two daughters. And the woman, who offers 
herself a tergo as in the Wolf Man’s primal fantasy, seems to represent 

for Bellmer an erotically charged site of 
what Kaja Silverman has _ called 
“sodomitical identification.”* For anality 
declares the undecidability of male and 
female, and the viewing subject in this 
case (the artist) may desire both to pos- 
sess and/or to be the object depicted. He 
may wish to penetrate this orifice, like 
the phallic father, or to be used anally by 
the father, as in the latent content of the 
beating fantasy discussed in chapter 4.° 
The related pencil study (figure C.3) 
- seems even more strongly evocative of 
the primal scene, for in it Bellmer has 
created a setting for the figures that float 
in the space of The Laboring Family. Ona 
bed or day bed with a wrought-iron 
headboard, the four figures engage in 
the same activities as before, pushed into 
the background of a room while two 
stacked café chairs occupy the right fore- 
ground. One chair sprouts a dildo, as in 


other plates from the Petit Traité de morale. Subtle embellishments 
have been added to the orgy figures in the form of Bellmerish acces- 
sories: one child now wears a hair bow, the other has stockings and a 
single shoe, and the woman sports high heels. ‘To the anal eroticism, 
pedophilia, and incest implied in The Laboring Family, Bellmer now 
appends a blatant sign of his fetishism: a third leg projects from his 
body in this picture, emanating from his left hip, behind the girl in his 
arms, and terminates in a woman’s high-heel pump. 

With the dramatically receding floorboards and the intervening 
still life of chairs, Bellmer establishes a spatial chasm between the sex- 
ual activity depicted and the observer, emphasizing the mise-en-scéne 
of the action. This interval, like the distance between the film audi- 
ence and the screen,’ echoes the separation between the child and his 
copulating parents and frames the erotic intrigue as something seen. 
The artist’s voyeurism can thus be apprehended, in terms Silverman 
has laid out, “as a psychic formation calculated to reverse the power 
relations of the primal scene—as a compensatory drama whereby pas- 
sivity yields to activity through an instinctual ‘turning around’ and 
reversal.” * If, as Silverman also suggests, “the spectacle of parental sex- 
uality elicits a sense of exclusion and inadequacy,” in this image 
Bellmer takes revenge, inserting himself literally in medias res, as a sex- 
ually potent protagonist. 

It is significant, from a psychobiographical perspective, that 
1963-1964 was another particularly stressful period for the artist; he 
underwent detoxification for the first time for the alcoholism that 
would eventually destroy him, and Ziirn’s condition, which also re- 
quired periods of hospitalization, made him feel as if he were, in his 
words, “sitting on a powder keg.”® The pressures on their relationship 
caused him such anxiety that he worried about his ability to produce 
art. “The de-eroticization of my existence,” he wrote to a friend, “can 
lead to a complete paralysis of my fantasies and desire for work.” Un- 
til this point in his life, erotic repetition in artmaking had served as a 
coping mechanism in times of severe apprehension over abandon- 
ment and loss. The mid-1960s witnessed the last flowering of his 
creative ability to defend against ancient fears of separation and 
accompanying hostile affects: in the orgy drawings that position a vul- 
nerable, ageing man at the center of a perverse sexual universe, we 
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can still discern the compensatory nature of Bellmer’s transgressive, 
pornographic enterprise. 


Anatomy of the Image 


Discussing the content and consumption of stag movies, Gertrud 
Koch has proposed that “an analysis that measures pornographic films 
with the yardstick of psychopathology and concludes they involve in- 
fantile, perverse male sexual fantasies is, in a clinical diagnostic sense, 
entirely correct.” !° This is because of a close connection, again fol- 
lowing Freud, between Schaulust (pleasure in looking) and fear of cas- 
tration. As suggested already in chapter 9, the scoptophilic person 
seeks verification of the maternal phallus, and Koch can thus claim 
that on the intrapsychic level, “pornographic cinema is the night 
school of the sexual theories of children.” Ironically, this type of visual 
entertainment or diversion, essentially a form of inquiry or “will to 
knowledge,” is euphemistically described as “adult” while satisfying 
deep-seated needs that long ago emerged in the child. 

Looking back on Bellmer’s oeuvre from this perspective helps us 
clarify the decidedly infantile vocabulary of symbols he developed in 
the early 1930s as the flip side of the “adult” coin of his later iconog- 
raphy. In the text and drawings associated with “Memories of the Doll 
Theme,” we find the marble, hoop, ball, candy eggs and pigeons, the 
doll itself; in “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint,’ the top and dia- 
bolo. These motifs had specific symbolic meanings that seem almost 
programmatically worked out by the artist. At a moment of extreme 
“anxiety and unhappiness,” he seized on a small inventory of innocent 
inanimate objects, thrust before him by external circumstances (see 
again figures 2.1, 2.3, 2.5-2.7), to engage the same psychosexual issues 
that trouble him in the pornographic scenes produced during the fol- 
lowing three decades: the disturbing shock of parental intercourse, the 
problem of sexual difference and related fear of castration, a longing 
for the impossible solace of narcissistic fusion with the maternal body. 
As a surrealist, Bellmer was not unique in these pursuits, as the same 
themes emerge, often with great clarity, in the work of other male 
artists—Georges Bataille, Salvador Dali, Max Ernst, René Magritte; 


but Bellmer was, as is so frequently acknowledged, more devoted than 
any of these colleagues to sexual obsessions as material for art. In its 
repetitious staging of erotic and traumatic scenes, his work exempli- 
fies for Hal Foster a grim “summa of Surrealism,’ and invites psycho- 
analytic readings, especially since, as Foster also suggests, “the 
surrealist image is patterned upon the symptom as an enigmatic signi- 
fier of a psychosexual trauma.” " Bellmer himself identified “lacunae” 
in aesthetic and art-historical interpretations of his disfiguring images 
of the body and looked to analysts working in psychopathology and 
art to help provide a more complete account.” 

For Bellmer, moreover, one might also say that the proverbial 
cigar, pace Freud, is never merely that: an image, as Bellmer con- 
sciously conceived it, must always be multivalent, has both manifest 
and latent content. Explaining his position to Herta Hausmann in 
1964, summarizing certain of the arguments in Petite Anatomie de Pin- 
conscient physique ou P’anatomie de Vimage, he marveled at an ingenious 
dream produced by his second wife, “the dream that made a chimney 
appear at the same time a phallus and an air-raid siren.” “In a word,’ 
he wrote, “if I close a passage in the book with the sentence ‘an object 
that resembles only itself has no reality, it’s not a whim that merely 
wants to be interesting: it’s an absolute conviction.” He thus demands 
that we think of an inkwell as a writing implement amd a woman's body, 
a woman's body as a comforting vessel and a phallic projection. 
Bellmer wanted this poetically overdetermined aspect of his work to 
be grasped and was delighted to receive an appreciative, understand- 
ing response, by wire, from André Breton when Petite Anatomie was 
first published, and another from Man Ray in the form ofa brilliantly 
appropriate anagram, “IMAGE = MAGIE.” 

As he reflects further about Petite Anatomie and its reception in 
correspondence with Hausmann, Bellmer admits the difficulty his 
treatise will have for many readers, but trusts that it will successfully 
convey, among other things, his philosophy of what it means to be an 
artist. “The book,” he hopes, “betrays . . . the anti-specialist I would 
like to be, that is to say, bearing in mind the carpenter, the engineer, 
the psychiatrist, the analyst, the patient, the artist, etc., etc. This, 
fundamentally, irritates everyone, because I mix cold and objective 
thought with caprices and secrets of a poetic nature, for no other 
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reason than perhaps to prove that in order to have a certain poetic gift 
it’s not necessary first of all to be an idiot in every other domain.” * 
He cites the positive reactions of several psychoanalysts to Petite 
Anatomie, but reports that Ziirn, when asked about the book by Dr. 
Guy Rosolato (author of a thesis on psychopathological references in 
surrealism), replied tersely, “It’s a book for men.” } If the artist excuses 
her skewed assessment as that of a nonintellectual, Ziirn’s insight must 
nevertheless remind us of the overall masculinist nature of his pre- 
occupations. And despite defensive protests by certain of Bellmer’s 
pre-, post-, and antifeminist admirers, the misogynist implications of 
his many sinister images can never be altogether dismissed. 

His vicious fantasies and reification and destruction of female 
anatomies in art constitute a kind of by-product in the formation of his 
own tortured identity. By all evidence an exceedingly sensitive, em- 
pathic man, able repeatedly to attract gifted and intelligent women 
into his impoverished artist’s life, Bellmer sought punishment for his 
own deeply repressed homoerotic desires and murderous oedipal 
wishes through fantasmatic violence displaced onto the female body. 
‘Terrified by the experience and the prospect of loss, he engaged in a 
lifelong quest for the missing Ur-object, the female phallus, destroy- 
ing its imagined hiding place in the process, all the while yearning for 
the ultimate protection and comfort of the womb. The remedies he 
applied to his anxious condition included the various prescriptions 
for overwhelming consciousness: drugs, copious amounts of alcohol, 
eroticism, and perversion. All these were in a sense escapist strategies 
for Bellmer, if not interchangeable at least related in their disorient- 
ing effects—as when he quite literally equates incest and narcotics in 
the title of The Work of the Laboring Family Is the Opium of the People. 

Artmaking represented for him yet another means of attempting 
to establish equilibrium in his psychic life. Perhaps this is nowhere 
better expressed than in the rather mysterious series of drawings of 
brick interiors invoked in chapter 6 (see figures 6.4, 6.5), in which im- 
ages of Philo’s inkwell and the Cardan joint appear. These motifs, 
symbols for the safety and security of intrauterine life, are in both in- 
stances presented as works of art, hanging on the wall and framed by 
the bony limbs ofa female skeleton. The deathly persona, functioning 
here like Max Ernst’s anthropomorphized bird in “Loplop Presents,” 


offers the picture within a picture for the viewer’s contemplation. The 
dream of equilibrium might be realized, Bellmer implies, in the expe- 
rience of sex, in the ultimate peace of death, in the transcendent pos- 
sibilities of art. 

One of these drawings (figure 6.5) is inscribed at the lower left 
“pour ma petite fille Nora,” a gift for the dazzling Nora Mitrani. Al- 
though her affair with Bellmer was intermittent and relatively brief, 
she seems to have achieved a thoroughly intimate understanding of his 
transgressive project. Mitrani does not mention his name in her in- 
triguing 1950 essay, “Scandal with a Secret Face,” but who other than 
Bellmer could she have had in mind as she pondered the origin—and 
the wished-for therapeutic effects—of the obscene? “At the source of 
the most intensely black and scandalous works,” she contends, “we be- 
lieve there exists this sort of passage from passion to action, a secret 
need for equilibrium, the urge to create an imaginary evil from which 
we may take pleasure within the excesses of intellectual passion, in or- 
der to cure ourselves of the real evil we’re suffering.” ' 
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1902 


1908 


1918 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


Hans Bellmer born March 13 in Kattowitz, Germany (now Ka- 
towice, Poland) to Hans and Maria (née Donnerstag) Bellmer. 


Birth of brother, Friedrich (Fritz), January 8. 
Return of father from war. 


Graduates gymnasium. Works in steel mill, coal mine. Reads 
Marx, Lenin. Is reported to Polish authorities for labor activism. 


Exhibition of gouaches in his home town (Katowice?). Arrested 
by Polish police for “undermining moral supports of the State,” 
but avoids imprisonment in Lvov by bribing a bureaucrat and 


obtaining false papers with which to escape to Germany. 


Enrolled in Berlin Technical College to study engineering. 
Meets Otto Dix, George Grosz, John Heartfield, Rudolf 
Schlichter. 


Abandons studies before completing first year. Apprentice ty- 
pographer at Malik Verlag. Illustrates Gegen Morgen by Walter 
von Hollander and designs cover of Jack der Aufschlitzer pub- 
lished by Elena Gottschalk Verlag. Contributes drawings 
(through 1927) to communist satirical weekly Der Knuppel. 
Travels to Paris for three months (1924-1925). Meets Giorgio 
de Chirico. 


Illustrates Das Eisenbahnghick oder der Anti-Freud by Mynona 
(pseud. Salomo Friedlaender), Der Eiserne Strom by 
A. Sserafimowitsch, Die Tigerin and Der Pfiff um die Ecke 
by Walter Serner, and Enchainements by Henri Barbusse. Meets 
Lotte Pritzel. Reads Oskar Kokoschka’s letters to dollmaker 


1926 


1928 


1930 (?) 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


Hermine Moos. By this time, parents have moved to Karlsruhe 
(Oberschlesien). 


Opens design agency in Berlin suburb of Karlshorst. 


Marries Margarete Schnell. Family has acquired house in Glei- 
witz (Gliwice) but also keeps home in Karlsruhe. 


Visits parents in Karlsruhe with his wife; his cousin Ursula 
Naguschewski is there. 


Father suffers cerebral hemorrhage, retires. Mother sends toys 
to Bellmer, who makes two personal museums for them. Father 
recovers, but his right arm remains paralyzed. Family, includ- 
ing brother Fritz, moves from Gleiwitz to Berlin and is joined 
by Maria Bellmer’s sister, Frieda Naguschewski, and niece 
Ursula from Kassel. Wife diagnosed with tuberculosis. 


Sometime before April 18, Bellmer, Margarete, Ursula, and 
Fritz attend Max Reinhardt production of Tales of Hoffmann. 
Margarete and Bellmer visit Tunisia and Italy for their health. 
In Colmar, Bellmer impressed by Isenheim altarpiece. 


Closes design agency, declaring a personal moratorium on any 
type of activity useful to the state. Builds first doll with assis- 
tance of Fritz. 


Publishes ten photographs of doll with introductory essay as 
Die Puppe. Produces a related series of nine drawings on the 
theme of the baby doll. Sends a letter and doll photo for André 
Breton to Naguschewski at the Sorbonne. Eighteen doll pho- 
tographs published in Minotaure, December 5. 


By February, Bellmer in Paris with Henri Parisot, Paul Eluard, 
Robert Valangay. Meets Breton. Included in surrealist group 
exhibition at Galerie des Quatre Chemins on February 13. In 
March, returns to Berlin, where he discovers sixteenth-century 
articulated wooden dolls with Pritzel in the Kaiser Friedich 
Museum. Included in surrealist exhibition in Tenerife (Canary 
Islands, Spain) in May. With Fritz, works on second doll 
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1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


during the summer. Doll completed by autumn. Provides 
frontispiece for Une Demande en mariage by Giséle Prassinos, 
third in the collection Repéres published by Guy Lévis-Mano, 
Paris. 


Writes prose-poem “Der Vater.” Die Puppe translated by 
Robert Valancay and published in Paris as La Poupée. Bellmer 
photographs included in surrealist exhibition in London (June 
11-July 4) and relief sculpture Jointure a boule exhibited at 
Charles Ratton Gallery in Paris. One doll photo published in 
Julien Levy’s Surrealism. Photos of second doll published in 
Minotaure 8 and Cahiers d’Art. Provides frontispiece, in the 
form of a tipped-in photograph of a drawing in white gouache 
on black paper, for Quand le Bruit travaille by Prassinos, pub- 
lished by Guy Lévis-Mano, Paris. 


Included in surrealist exhibition in Japan; photo(s) of second 
doll published in Mizue (Japan) and Minotaure 10. Constructs 
Machine Gunneress in a State of Grace (abandoned in Germany 
the following year). 


Doll photos and drawing included in International Exhibition 
of Surrealism in Paris (January-February). Produces a series of 
collages for his wife who is hospitalized. Death of Margarete on 
February 16; builds personal museum, In Memory of My Wife 
Margarete. Moves to Paris in spring. Meets Marcel Duchamp, 
Max Ernst, Man Ray, Yves Tanguy, as well as dancer Elise (Liz- 
ica) Codreano, with whom he begins an affair. Writes intro- 
duction for second doll photo series, “Notes au sujet de la 
jointure a boules.” Meets André Pieyre de Mandiargues in early 
October. In December, Eluard chooses fourteen of the second 
doll photos and writes a poem for each. Makes small model 
(now lost) of La Toupie. Invited to participate in surrealist exhi- 
bition in New York. Meets English writer Joyce Reeves 
through Georges Hugnet. 


Provides twenty-four drawings for Oeillades ciselées en branche 
with text by Hugnet, printed by J. J. Taneur and published in 
March by Editions Jeanne Bucher, Paris. Eluard’s poems and 
two of the second doll photos published in Messages. Introduces 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


first cephalopods. Designs typography for The Road Is Wider 
Than Long by Roland Penrose. In August, travels to Marseilles 
with Reeves, then to Les Angles. After declaration of war on 
September 3, interned at the Camp des Milles, near Aix- 
en-Provence. Ernst arrives at camp in October, Ferdinand 
Springer in November. 


In April, mobilized with Springer in Prestation Militaire, the 
Service Corps of Foreign Nationals. Sent to Forcalquier in 
Provence. In May, sent to Melay du Maine near Le Mans. 
In June, demobilized in Albi. Seeks refuge at the home of 
Camille Canonge in Castres, then on to Marseilles to join 
Breton group. Introduced to decalcomania process by Oscar 
Dominguez. Included in surrealist exhibition in Mexico. 


Returns to Castres. Meets Marcelle Céline Sutter from Col- 
mar, Alsace. Breton reproduces Hands of a Budding Minx (1934) 
and a photo of second doll in Genesis and Artistic Perspectives of 
Surrealism. Death of father in Germany. 


Threatened by the Vichy authorities with deliverance to 
Gestapo as an “unemployed Jew.” Marries Sutter, but first must 
produce a birth certificate from Katowice to prove his parents 
were Protestant and “Aryan.” Included in surrealist exhibition 
in New York. 


Birth of twin daughters, Doriane and Béatrice, in Castres. 


Moves among friends Jean Brun and Jean Robert in Revel, poet 
Joé Bousquet in Carcassonne, and Herta Hausmann and Au- 
guste Fuchs and family in Castres. Forges identity papers for 
refugees. Arranges exhibition of his photographs, paintings, 
drawings, and books at bookshop of Silvio Trentin in Toulouse 
(October-November). Writes Mode d’emploi in November, 
which is published December 10 as 3 Tableaux, 7 dessins, 1 texte 
by A. Lapeyre in Revel. 


Writes to Tristan Tzara on March 8 asking to draw his portrait 
in Toulouse. Separates from Sutter. Bousquet writes poem in- 
spired by the doll. In September, invited by Alain Gheerbrant to 
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1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


illustrate a new edition of Histoire de l’oeil by Lord Auch (pseud. 
Georges Bataille). Meets Nora Mitrani through Gheerbrant. 


Visits Gheerbrant and Bataille in Paris. Begins illustrations in 
April, for which he must learn engraving technique. Requests 
divorce, institutes proceedings in Castres. Summers with Brun 
in Revel. Arranges photo session for Histoire de Poeil illustra- 
tions in Gheerbrant’s apartment. In autumn, produces four 
drawings for Sade series. Reestablishes contact with family in 
Germany, learns of father’s death and brother’s detention as 
prisoner of war in Russia. Work featured in View (New York) 
and Le Savoir Vivre (Brussels). 


Continues work on Histoire de loeil engravings. Divorces 
Sutter. Exhibition in March and April at Galerie du Luxem- 
bourg, Paris, with catalogue introduction by Bousquet. In June, 
signs surrealist “Rupture inaugurale.” Histoire de P’oeil published 
in July, though imprinted with the year 1940 to confuse poten- 
tial censors. Participates in Le Surréalisme en 1947, organized 
by Breton, at Galerie Maeght (July and August). Attempts to 
break with Mitrani and move to Paris but returns to south of 
France after four to five weeks. 


In January, issues a subscription voucher for Mitrani’s biogra- 
phy of him (fifty volumes were to include an original print), but 
the book remains incomplete. Provides frontispieces for Alcools 
by Guillaume Apollinaire, published by Gemini, Toulouse, and 
Au Crible de la nuit by Jehan Mayoux, published by Guy Lévis- 
Mano, Paris. In June, signs surrealist anticlerical tract, “A la 
niche, les glapisseurs de Dieu!” Spends part of the year with 
Bousquet in Carcassonne; in contact also with Brun in Revel. 
Meets Gaston Ferdiére, a psychiatrist interested in art and ero- 
tomania. Bellmer’s drawing of Breton reproduced in Julien 
Gracq’s André Breton, published by José Corti, Paris. 


Separates from Mitrani. Moves to Paris, 86 rue Mouffetard, in 
April. Enlists Eluard, Hausmann, Christian d’Orgeix, and sev- 
eral others to hand-color photographs for Les Jeux de la poupée 
(begun 1938), containing Eluard’s poems of 1939; book pub- 
lished November 30 by Editions Premiéres, Paris. 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Provides frontispiece for Justine ou les malheurs de la vertu by the 
marquis de Sade, Presse du livre francais. Death of Bousquet. 
First book on Bellmer’s work, Hans Bellmer: Vingt-cing repro- 
ductions 1934-1950, published December 23, edited by Orgeix 
and printed by Pierre Larrive, Paris. 


Works featured at Morihien Gallery, Paris, and in International 
Surrealist Exhibition in Saarbrucken. 


Illustrates Claque-mur by Maurice Raphael and L’Histoire d’O 
by Pauline Réage (pseud. Dominique Aury). Exhibits at gallery 
of Jean-Jacques Pauvert, Paris. Meets printmaker Cécile 
Reims, who will later execute much of his intaglio work. 


Provides illustrations for Le Con d’Iréne by Louis Aragon and 
Appogiatures by Jean Cocteau. Travels to Berlin in autumn, 
spending nine months with mother, now living with 
Naguschewski. Meets dealer Rudolf Springer. Exhibits at the 
Maison de France on the Kurfiirstendamm; meets writer Unica 
Ziirn at opening. Springer publishes second edition of Die 
Puppe. 


Works on illustrations for L’Anglais décrit dans le chateau 
fermé by Pierre Morion (pseud. Mandiargues), but images are 
too late for inclusion in book. (They would be included in Mode 
d’emploi published by Georges Visat in 1967.) Moves back to 
Paris with Ziirn. Paints a fresco for Silberbaurer residence in 
St. Cloud (destroyed). Ziirn publishes Hexentexte with a post- 
script by Bellmer. 


Exhibition of drawings at Pauvert. Produces prints for Joyce 
Mansour’s Jules César, published three years later, and for a new 
edition of Madame Edwarda by Pierre Angélique (pseud. 
Bataille). 


Illustrates L’Image by Jean de Berg (pseud.). 


Publishes Petite Anatomie de l’inconscient physique ou l’anatomie de 
yStq 


Pimage. 
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1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


“Le Pére” and “Striptease” published in Le Surréalisme, méme; 
photo of Ziirn bound appears on the cover. Receives William 
and Noma Copley Foundation Prize. 


Visits ailing mother in Berlin. Death of Maria Bellmer on De- 
cember 22. Participates in International Exhibition of Surreal- 
ism in Paris. Provides a double frontispiece for Mon Arrestation 
du 26 auot by the marquis de Sade, published by Jean Hugues 
Libraire, Paris. 


At the home of Gaston Bachelard, meets artist and writer Jean 
Revol whom he will encounter regularly at gatherings of the 
Société de Psychopathologie de l’Expression. Ziirn returns tem- 
porarily to Berlin, where she is hospitalized for schizophrenia. 


Reconstructs Machine Gunneress in a State of Grace. Publication 
of A Sade, with ten Bellmer illustrations, by Editions Anonyme. 


Republication by Le Circle du Livre Précieux, Paris, of 
Aragon’s Le Con d’Iréne, with frontispiece an etching by 
Bellmer. Republication of Die Puppe/Die Spiele der Puppe/Die 
Anatomie des Bildes by Gerhardt Verlag, Berlin. 


In January, hospitalized for treatment of alcoholism. Solo exhi- 
bition at Galerie Daniel Cordier, Paris. 


Included in Documenta, Kassel, and 50 Years of Collage at the 
Musée des Art Décoratifs, Paris. Spends five months on Ile 
de Ré near La Rochelle with Ziirn and, for three weeks, 
her daughter. Ziirn committed to psychiatric hospital in La 
Rochelle. In October, Bellmer is admitted to clinic in Andilly 
for alcohol poisoning. André-Frangois Petit takes Bellmer to 
revisit Castres, Revel, Carcassonne. Bellmer encouraged dur- 
ing this trip by recovery of artworks from the 1940s. Works on 
illustrations for Petit Traité de morale and on several prints for 
Feuilles éparses by René Crevel (published the following year) 
which also includes prints by Hans Arp, Camille Bryen, 
Dominguez, Ernst, Alberto Giacometti, Valentine Hugo, 
Wifredo Lam, André Masson, Joan Miro, Man Ray, and Wols. 
Moves to 4, rue de la Plaine with Ziirn. 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Produces an edition of ten eighteen-inch aluminum casts of 
second doll torso, seven of which are painted. Publication of 
Madame Edwarda with Bellmer’s illustrations. Ziirn publishes 
Oracles et spectacles, a translation of Hexentexte, with frontispiece 
and postscript by Bellmer. 


Retrospective exhibition at Ulm Museum; included in Phan- 
tastische Figuration, Berlin. An exhibition of Bellmer’s etchings 
for Sade scheduled at the Robert Fraser Gallery, London, can- 
celled for fear of offending “the authorities.” 


Contacted by daughter Doriane in January. Illustrates Dia- 
logues by Bousquet; completes work for Petit Tiaité and for Les 
Marionettes by Heinrich von Kleist. Summers with Ziirn at 
Cavalaire near St. Tropez, joined by their four children. Exhi- 
bitions in Hanover, Munich, Berlin. 


Constructs La Toupie (after lost model of 1938) and produces 
eight bronze casts, two of which are painted. Included in Obses- 
sive Image exhibition at the Institute for Contemporary Art, 
London, and Dada, Surrealism, and Their Heritage at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. Publication of Petit Traité de 
morale by Georges Visat. Summers with Ziirn at Ermenonville 
near Paris, joined by his twins and Naguschewski. 


Les Marionettes published by Georges Visat. Summers with 
Ziirn at Ermenonville, with Bellmer’s daughters and grandson, 
Dorian. In September, artist’s son-in-law, Jean-Marie Bihl- 
Bellmer, takes him to family home in Colmar. Revisits Isen- 
heim altarpiece. Returns to Paris, suffers stroke, admitted to 
Lariboisiére Hospital. At home, despite paralysis of left side, 
produces drawings for Philosophy in the Boudoir, encouraged by 
his physical therapist. 


Exhibition at Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. Having ceased 
actual artistic practice, signs off nevertheless on carved wood 
model for an edition of twenty-four bronzes of Les Mains arti- 
culées. Ziirn admitted to la Maison Blanche, a clinic near 
Neuilly, then transferred to Chateau de Chailles near Blois. 
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1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Released for five days, Ziirn visits Bellmer’s apartment and 
jumps from his window to her death on October 19. 


Ziirn’s Sombre Printemps posthumously published, with fron- 
tispiece by Bellmer. In November, attends opening of retro- 
spective at the Centre National d’Art Contemporain, Paris. 


Included in Le Surréalisme, 1922-72 in Munich and Paris. Signs 
off on The Half Doll in an edition of nine. Bedridden, is in- 
terviewed by biographer Peter Webb in Paris. Exhibitions at 
Editions Graphiques Gallery, London, and, in November, at 


Galerie Suzanne Visal, Paris. 
Film sur Hans Bellmer by Catherine Binet. 
Attends private screening of Binet film. 


Dies of bladder cancer February 24 in Paris after a long illness. 
Interred in Pére Lachaise Cemetery. 
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Hans Bellmer, “The Father" 


It is certain that this house, where the epoch of goat manure and that of the in- 
candescent lamp mixed advantageously, that this wretched house remained all 
the same a kind of refuge and through its isolation offered something of a 
place of peaceful meditation. 

Of course it was occasionally necessary to cast one’s eyes at the bottom of 
trunks and so many old things where the waste products of events piled up and 
preserved themselves over the years in geological strata, and finally the sun, 
smarting from the better months of summer, raised our existence on the roof 
between the chimney and the dormer window of the attic well beyond the 
sentiment of the habitual. 

My brother and I had, in the manner of children, no particular difficulty 
in resorting to those gifts which were as fertile as they were disagreeable. 

However, I still recall only with joy the days that were not situated in the 
cold shadow of the one who rendered hateful the radiance of our perhaps her- 
metic games, of the one whose feet with coarse shoes stamped pitilessly on the 
realm of play that did not limit the power of the father very much and was 
hardly acknowledged by bourgeois practice. 

It is apparent that the pretext of education, of the principle of obedience 
and of supervised instruction reinforced his attitude. And one wonders 
vaguely at which point there intervened the insufficiency of an entire class 
which he represented and which prevented him from presuming that the 
abolition of the game would not be favorable to goodness and to a sense of 
equilibrium. 

With our child’s keen sense of hearing, we weighed with regard to him as 
precisely as possible rejection and acquiescence, even where it didn’t concern 
us. We would have preferred to discover, in a free unmotivated will not shaped 
by some prototype, a sign indeed infamous but possessed of an at least arro- 
gant rigor: had he less disenchanted our image of possible human greatness. 

We learned early on to protect ourselves and, in truth, even more than 
that. What we thought of as we gnashed our teeth persisted all our waking 
hours: rebellion, defense, attack. He, on his side of the scales, had the heavy 
fat of a dead heart, the fat gut of the arriviste class; we had uncorrupted in- 


stinct, the infallible strategy of the untouched child. All the weapons to us 
were good; we learned to dissemble the profitable until it became scandalous 
and the scandalous to the point of pathetic timidity. We knew how to be every- 
thing: rubber, dirt or glass, wire, and copper. To tell the truth, we probably had 
arather adorable air, more girlish than formidable as we would have preferred. 
But it seemed best above all to tempt the brute from his position in order to 
confuse him. We overtook him even with the little childish song at the mo- 
ment when, before his unexpected presence, our pleasure abruptly ceased. In 
sadness, we had the hurtful mocking laughter of broken glass shards; in a night 
mist, the foreboding of acidulous irony; in simulated excitation, we vomited 
and defiled everything. 

The civilization of the grace of the paternal principle had awakened us 
opportunely with its kiss. It was time. We studied our strategy. There re- 
mained to us still one last chance. We attacked tirelessly until he had his first 
apoplectic fit. We were unassailable. 
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Hans Bellmer, “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” 


The game belongs to the category “experimental poetry.” If one remembers 
essentially the game’s method of provocation, the toy will present itself in the 
form of a provocative object. 

The best game feeds its exaltation less upon the predetermined images of 
some outcome than upon the idea of the perpetuity of the images’ unknown 
sequels. The best toy will consequently be the one that knows nothing of the 
support of a predetermined function, the one that, rich in applications and ac- 
cidental probabilities like the most worthless of rag dolls, will confront the 
outside world to provoke in it, here and there, passionately, those responses to 
any anticipation: the sudden images of the You. 

For such a doll, full of affective contents but suspected of only being a 
representation and a fictitious reality, to seek out in the external world, in the 
shock of encounters the unquestionable proofs of its existence, it is necessary, 
besides, that this external world, the tree, the staircase, or the chair, suspected 
of being only perception, demonstrate what the me has gathered there of the 
you. Ina word, it is necessary that an amalgam be formed of the objective re- 
ality that is the chair and the subjective reality that is the doll, an amalgam en- 
dowed with a superior reality since it is objective and subjective at once. 

Thus the role of the provocative object becomes clear. Whether it occu- 
pies any place at all on the nearest or farthest see-saws of the confusion be- 
tween the animate and the inanimate, it will be a matter of the personified 
thing, mobile, passive, adaptable, and incomplete; it will be a matter in the 
end—within the quite broad limits where the principle of the doll or the ar- 
ticulated object seems to fit these requirements—of the mechanical factor of 
its mobility, of the JOINT. 

In his memoirs, Cardan permits us to understand against which attacks 
he had to defend his equilibrium. Thus informed, one believes to rediscover 
the principle of his individual strategy in what one calls the “Cardan,” this ap- 
paratus of rings performing evolutions crosswise “at the center of which a 
body can be suspended in a manner in which no disturbance of the exterior 
troubles the stability of its equilibrium.” Not allowing any external force to act 
upon an object with the exception of gravity, this idea seems to be the veritable 


symbol of egocentrism; but, a peculiar fact—it is reversible. Because, instead 
of suspending the object at the interior of the system of rings, which by its pe- 
riphery is fixed to the outer world, one can attach this exterior to the center of 
the system, in place of the object, and consequently the object to the periph- 
ery.—If one considers that in the first case the distance between the center of 
gravity of the object and the center of the rings can amount to zero and that 
in the other case it can go as far as infinity, there results this surprise: the sys- 
tem of rings inscribes itself between two elementary and contradictory ex- 
pectations, between the two tendencies of concentricity and eccentricity, 
therefore between two adversaries, the interchangeability of which is in ef- 
fect too incomprehensible to be able to do without a demonstration by way 
of example: 


Example 1: Application of the Cardan in the Sense of Concentricity 


“We make an inkwell, octagonal, hexagonal, square, or pentagonal, or of one 
of any of the forms one gives to prismatic glass. This inkwell has on each one 
of its faces a place from which one writes, and, any way you place it, presents 
to you on its top face a hole for the entrance of the pen, without anything be- 
ing spilled. You dip the pen in, it meets the ink, and you write with it. Suppose 
this hexagonal inkwell is as you see here. Inside is a ring on an axle AB; inside 
this ring is another on an axle CD. Inside of the second ring is a cup on an axle 
EF, and this cup forms the ink container. If you like, it is in the Jewish style in 
that the construction of the apparatus resembles that of the incenser which 
turns while remaining in balance.” 

Itis Philo of Byzantium (late third century B.c.) who describes this “con- 
struction of the octagonal inkwell, a very elegant apparatus,” in the fifty-sixth 
chapter of his “Pneumatics.” An unknown Arab hand added in the margin of 


the manuscript: 


Example 2: Application of the Cardan in the Sense of Eccentricity 


“This mobile apparatus is like the throne of Solomon, son of David. When a 
person who knows the throne of Solomon uses it and climbs upon it, he stays 
there; when a person who does not know it sits on it, he falls on the ground. It 
is very charming.” 

We add two cases where, in the same object, concentricity and eccen- 
tricity are opposed: 
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Example 3: Imaginary Conception of a Ball Capable of 
Moving Eccentrically 


It concerns the famous “Henry Carbine,” which in the fifty-eight volume ad- 
venturer’s life of Karl May does not cease to reinforce the Christian flight 
from responsibility and the sentimental bestiality of national heroisms. The 
construction of this manly rifle remains technically vain. Despite everything, 
the marvelous is touched upon lightly in passing: “He seemed to have finished 
the barrel of the rifle and took from a box a polygonal bit of iron, the angles 
of which he began to file. I noticed that each of its facets had a hole. . . . His 
eyes sparkled and when from time to time he contemplated his work I saw that 
it was, may I say, with an expression of love. This bit of iron must have had a 
great value for him. 

“He cast a long glance in each hole, turned the iron in several directions, 
tried it at the back end of the barrel which he had just now put aside, and said 
at last: ‘Yes, it’s a secret, but I can trust you. Look here! This piece of iron will 
become a ball which will move eccentrically; twenty-five holes hollowed in it 
will contain as many cartridges. At each shot, the ball turns and a new car- 
tridge enters the barrel’”” (Karl May, Winnetou, vol. 1.) 


Example 4: Forced Opposition and Conciliation of Concentricity 
and Eccentricity 


are pushed to the extreme, to the point of resulting in a third image, in the 
“Roto Relief” of Marcel Duchamp, of which the principle is the following: on 
a disk with the center A are drawn eccentric circles disposed around their false 
center B. The disk, set working on a gramophone, turns around its center A 
in such a way that each point of the circles executes at the same time an ec- 
centric movement. From this intolerable absurdity, theoretically scandalous, 
results a true optical miracle, the illusion of three dimensions: the surface of 
the circles, like a pudding or a breast, rises, swells, and diminishes periodically. 

It is not surprising that the origin of the Cardan ring, faithful to its con- 
tents, is located historically at the point of intersection of two contradictory 
ways of conceiving our world, in the full crisis of the Ptolemaic conception. 
At the precise moment when the Renaissance put yet a last epicycloid on the 
pinnacle of the geometric edifice, while Copernicus was already exploding its 
foundations, Cardan discovered in freeing it the specifically mechanical con- 
tents of the astrolabe, image and measure of the ancient system, center of 
the quarrel. 


In the course of the application of the “suspension” and as soon as neces- 
sary, the gravity factor disappears from the formula; the joint which remains, 
called the Cardan joint, universal joint, ball joint “serves in the coupling of 
two axes in rotation which transmit a force and which together form an open 
and variable angle in three-dimensional space.” 

The freedom of spherical movement given, a drawing of the two axes 
coupled at point O and of the displacements of these axes will provide the im- 
age of two cones, whose points touch at O and whose bases form two parts, di- 
ametrically opposed, of the surface of a ball. This image approaches directly 
enough another one, similar, and well known in optics. 

It is the apparition of such correspondences between usually remote 
ideas which inspires the hope that these notes may take on a sense, the fol- 
lowing sense: in no matter what domain of the imagination, of thought, and 
of realization exists the same principle which, in the mechanics of solid bod- 
ies, translates through the Cardan joint and which can be called, according to 
a more general term, the “principle of the focal point.” 

The determination of the marvelous linked to this principle will be car- 
ried out from now on along clear lines.—Between nine and thirteen years old, 
one knows that there is no object pointing its form towards a “focal point,” 
which is comprehensible as the black cone, bristling with breasts, of the 
Diana of Ephesus, if it is not the top. Solid matter alone dares to demonstrate 
by itself such a rupture of reciprocity and to slice at the point of intersection 
the sign for infinity, something it would not dare in optics without catching 
fire.—As soon as one supposes that the immense tension of the top resides in 
the fact of being but a half, this tension, forcibly, seems owed to the constraint 
through which is evoked its virtual image, in reverse, and to the violence with 
which it remains absent.—The whip furnishes proof of it: the top exposes it- 
self, contests being unstable, insists, while singing, on inadmissible inclina- 
tions of its axis, affronts and contradicts the conventions of gravity all while 
referring itself to its invisible counterweight. 

If the solution also decidedly makes itself master of the real part of per- 
fection, it shows well enough one of the virtues of this object-provocateur, 
which will be, with some reservations, the top. It consists in its pointed man- 
ner of being incomplete, of being the shock which troubles habit and which 
constrains the imagination to complete it in order to reestablish equilibrium. 
Just as before admitting that it is half a dog that runs there opposite, along the 
wall, habit will prefer to avail itself of a shadow, some spots, objects least re- 
sembling the silhouette of a quadruped, will prefer to avail itself even of hal- 
lucination, to prove that the dog in question is entirely whole.—Let us not 
conclude from this that a top only aspires to the form of a rigid diabolo; that 
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would be to simplify the transcendent tone of its irony, instead of seeking to 
know the role that movement plays in the service of symmetry. 

In order to judge, one has only to place an unframed mirror at right 
angles to the photograph of a nude body and move it slowly, keeping it in a 
perpendicular position. The visible part of the image and its reflection in the 
mirror form a whole. The fact that we involuntarily perceive it as a whole is 
obviously not due to the pseudo-organism of a symmetrical image but rather 
to its astonishing mobility. For as the two fragments grow larger and smaller, 
the double image is created in bubbles, as one could describe it, or flows like 
glycerine along the axis of symmetry. It is absorbed by nothingness like a candle 
on the red-hot burner of a stove which is nervously aware of melting without 
realizing that its hideous collapse is reflected in what it is losing. This fasci- 
nating positive or negative evolution engages the eye in an uninterrupted in- 
terpretation of the whole image, and the question of the reality and virtuality 
of the two halves disappears as it weakens at the limits of consciousness. 

Starting from a focal point, we find ourselves at the practical demonstra- 
tion of a “third image,” of its constituent parts and its active component: the 
mirror simultaneously cuts and divides into halves, it creates antagonism but 
its movement resolves the contradiction, as the whip does to the top, and sur- 
mounts it in favor of a third reality. 

To this observation another should be added, to know that the experi- 
ment with the mirror has singularly touched on that which man ordinarily 
knows of his anatomy and that which he forgets when he tries to realize the in- 
teroceptive images he has of his body or when his desire to express feelings or 
to excite them depends on physical representations. When does it not? No 
matter which language makes itself heard, whether it is reflex, gesture, sound, 
word, graphism, or object that furnishes it with the letters, little importance 
as well if it is pain that taps at the house or the plumber, we are certain of it: 
The imagination derives exclusively from bodily experience—if it is not part 
of it—and in a fundamental fashion which remains to be stated precisely. Be- 
cause who must believe that only fables are hyperboles and that only parables 
may be of the order of poetic equations, or furthermore that fantasy only rises 
with slow strides of interest to higher stages in order to slide down with the 
haste of functions of the second degree to the bottom of polished staircases. 
The heart of representations also adds, divides, raises to a higher power, dif- 
ferentiates, multiplies preferred details of the body, takes their logarithm, or 
commits errors of calculation, since it is surely not the head alone which has 
invented mathematics: “Everything makes something of everything, man 
feels complete in everything, and if I maintain that (a + x) x (a— x) = (a? - x’), 


it is perhaps my thumb which maintains of it a part, no matter how minute, 


but sufficient so that such and such a man may remember the formula at the 
single contact of an object, or that he thinks, in a dream or in an attack of fever, 
that it is nothing but a little bit of linen.” (Lichtenberg, Miscellaneous Writings, 
vol. 1, 1844.) 

The heart of representations—, the fact is that language ordains very few 
means to illustrate the interoceptive images of the body, because their volun- 
tary description has hardly been cultivated. How to describe, one will wonder, 
the physical consciousness of a seated little girl who, placing all emphasis on 
her raised shoulder and stretching her arm lazily on the table, hides her chin 
between the muscle of her upper arm and her chest, in such a way that the 
pressure of the arm, like the reflection of the counter-pressure exerted by its 
support, flows from her armpit in a linear relaxation, slips further, passing the 
elbow, on to the slightly bent wrist, hardly noticing the slope of the back of the 
sleeping hand before terminating under the tip of her index finger resting on 
the table, in the accent of a little grain of sugar. 

What to think of it? Outside of this zone described, from which the cen- 
ter of “gravity” places itself approximately in the chin, the other parts of the 
body have lost their actuality, their presence finds itself attenuated, like an air- 
brushed photograph, or altogether suppressed. However, the current, quotid- 
ian character of the attitude does not allow one to presume that this regression 
is absurd or exceptional, it is important instead to discern the necessity to 
which it corresponds. 

The ensemble of images of the body tending to remain intact, even after 
real amputations, enables us to think that the parts situated at the interior of 
the frame of our description—the chin, the armpit, the arm—besides their 
own meaning, take upon themselves images of the leg, the sex, etc., which 
have become available precisely by their “repression.” That leads back to this: 
the body, like the dream, can capriciously displace the center of gravity of its 
images. Inspired by a curious spirit of contradiction, it superimposes on some 
what it has taken away from others, the image of the leg, for example, on that 
of the arm, that of the sex onto the armpit, in order to make “condensations,” 
“proofs of analogies,” “ambiguities,” “word games,” strange anatomical “cal- 
culations of probability.” 

Like such a pose or every involuntary expression, the least movement of 
the body should be considered as obeying this mechanism of displacement 
and not differing in anything, except violence, from the jarring muscular con- 
tractions of the hand when in the course of a toothache it wants to depreciate 
the pain in opposing to it an equivalent pain, in transferring the image of 
the tooth onto its own. It is in this way, in the sense of the creation of a virtual 
center of excitation, that the pose of the little girl must be understood; 
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composing herself around the center “armpit,” she is obliged to divert con- 
sciousness from the center “sex,” that is to say, from that which was painfully 
forbidden or inopportune to gratify. 

In such “focal points,’ where a desired excitation opposes itself to an ex- 
citation submitted to, one would later have occasion to explore the birth and 
the anatomy of expression. One would unravel there from the outset a func- 
tional component, automatic, as a clenched hand translates a simple reflex, 
and a figurative component, illusionistic, as a clenched hand evokes the illu- 
sion of a sick tooth.—Arbitrariness does not exclude probability; with the 
power of the unlikely, expression would say what it denotes, if it IS at the same 
time what it says. The forms of expression, up to the point of words, function. 
Otherwise, they would like to be extracted, one might say, like teeth, slowly, 
instead of being themselves wedge, screw, tooth, or joint of coincidences. 

They probably function according to all the still somewhat obscure equa- 
tions of interanatomical images, according to each “method” which, like the 
jointing of sentences, grammatical analysis, interpretation, the cross section, 
the formation of mosaics, the substitute, and double-entry bookkeeping, does 
not belong only to the specialist or to nature. 

The realization by nature of these imaginative methods of the organism, 
monstrosity, indicates, in spite of its practical insufficiency, a quite remarkable 
collective fascination, providing proof, although disagreeably but at the 
source, of the elementary irrational and of the “poetic” necessity of the hu- 
man. Let us not insist. The child plays more charmingly. He does not bow 
down except in passing by several flowers of the “rosa monstrosa,” to place 
them in the hair of the ball joint, before it enters, in a provocative reflex of the 
hips and of that which it lacks, the land of external reality. 

We follow it with slow steps. 
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Hans Bellmer, “Striptease” 


I have not had the occasion to assist at a striptease presentation. As long as it 
must have the air of being performed, this means of stimulation can certainly 
not, even remotely, sustain a comparison with the means available to the 
cinema. 

The reason is evident: it does not have at its disposal a cooperating or 
counteracting partner nor realistic scenery, nor any essential changes of point 
of view or perspective, nor subtle enlargement, nor opening onto inter- 
anatomical zones, which—altogether—could impart to the spectacle the 
sense of surprise, the drama, humor, scandal, charm, haste, the feeling of slow 
motion, the marvelous, sentimental, cynical, the love, and banality that con- 
stitutes our image of the real. 

The presence of an anonymous public, which participates at the desired 
erotic temperature, seems to me to be important. I could experience it at a 
very high degree almost every time I assisted in the company of a female 
friend at the projection of films of totally obscene inspiration and realiza- 
tion. They could not but produce an explosive effect of delayed action, which 
has an excellent liberating function for the variations of the intimate life 
ofa couple. I would like even to say that the public display of simulated exalta- 
tions and operations of desire releases a pathetic Sirocco that sweeps away 
crass, mercenary Christian “modesty.” Certain of these films are to be classi- 
fied among the little masterpieces of our century. They enter the category 
of catalysts. 

Compared with the printed work, the cinematic translation of images is 
more immediately concrete and lively than their translation by the written 
word. If one adds that in general the book, and especially the valuable book, is 
not read in the company of others, that, rarely read by two, it is chiefly des- 
tined for solitary, clandestine reading, it remains to us—in awaiting a new 
conception of the book as object and of written language—to bow down be- 
fore the superiority of the means of cinematography. 

Like peep shows, striptease only interests me from a single point of view: 
what is its precise public utility (the question of gainful arts and occupa- 
tions aside)? 


For the serious single man, striptease will enrich his peaceful masturba- 
tion or, when youth holds sway, his military fitness before some voluntary re- 
cruitment commission. As for the average couple, they can be reassured 
before the deception of a spectacle without love or sperm which functions as 
a preparative: let us accept in all sincerity that their conjugal life finds itself re- 
vitalized to the benefit of the more and more urgent problem of repopulation. 
As for the single woman, she will be positively encouraged to perfect herself. 
But from the civic point of view, it is to be feared that a stripper at home, who 
intentionally excites her spectator for the pleasure of then politely dropping 
the curtain, risks receiving, deservedly so, an offer of marriage or else a slap in 
the face followed by the earnest advice: striptease go home. 
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1. Sigmund Freud, “The Moses of Michelangelo” (1914), The Standard Edi- 
tion of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, vol. 13, trans. James 
Strachey (London: Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1955), 
209-236. (Subsequent references to the Standard Edition will be noted as SE 
followed by the volume number.) 
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tive context the work of art plus whatever can be known about the artist’s life and 
larger oeuvre. Emphasis is placed on conflict and repetition, and the theoretical 
base typically involves classical Freudian theory, that is, the analysis of drives and 
drive derivatives, reconstruction, and the oedipal constellation” (x). 


3. Hal Foster, “Armor Fou,” October 56 (Spring 1991): 86-87 n. 66, has ex- 
pressed a similar concern in addressing Bellmer’s work; see chapter 4 n. 51 in 


this volume. 
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Garde (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990), 84. Regarding 
the often indignant response to Beauvoir’s Fuut-il briiler Sade? (Paris: Editions 
Gallimard, 1955), Suleiman is compelled to emphasize “that Beauvoir did not 
ask the question about burning seriously (to ask it is already to show who one 
is) and indeed recognized fully Sade’s importance as a thinker, representing a 
kind of absolute noncompromise that Beauvoir admired” (225 n. 31). 


5. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 84. 


6. J. H. Matthews, The Imagery of Surrealism (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1977), 210. 
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Graphic Society, 1975), 370. 
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1985). 


9. Gayatri Spivak quoted in Lisa Tickner, “Feminism, Art History, and Sex- 
ual Difference,” Genders 3 (Fall 1988): 113. 


10. Kaja Silverman, “Masochism and Male Subjectivity,’ Camera Obscura 17 
(May 1988): 32. 


11. See José Pierre, ed., Investigating Sex: Surrealist Discussions 1928-1932, 
trans. Malcolm Imrie (New York: Verso, 1992). 


12. Robert]. Belton, The Beribboned Bomb: The Image of Woman in Male Sur- 
realist Art (Calgary: University of Calgary Press, 1995). 


13. Xaviére Gauthier, Surréalisme et sexualité (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 
1971). 


14. Therese Lichtenstein, “The Psychological and Political Implications of 
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France in the 1930s” (Ph.D. diss., City University of New York, 1991), v. 


15. See Hal Foster, Compulsive Beauty (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1993), 
chapter 4. 


16. Lichtenstein, “Hans Bellmer’s Dolls,” 21, and 23. For Krauss’s contention 
that male surrealists were not antifeminist but protofeminist and protodecon- 
structionist, see her essay “Corpus Delicti,” in Krauss and Jane Livingston, 
L'Amour fou: Photography and Surrealism (New York: Abbeville Press, 1985), 
esp. 95. 


17. Lichtenstein, “Hans Bellmer’s Dolls,’ 21. 


18. The problem of visual pleasure and “the gendered viewer” has proved an 
intriguing and knotty one since Laura Mulvey posited masculine and femi- 
nine polarities of spectatorship in place of a universal viewing subject (in “Vi- 
sual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,’ Screen 16:3 [Autumn 1975]: 6-18). 
Refinements to the fixity of Mulvey’s gendered viewing positions have since 
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been introduced. Lisa Tickner acknowledges in “Feminism, Art History, and 
Sexual Difference,” 105, that “all kinds of fantastic and perverse identifica- 
tions are permitted by the polysemy of the image and the mobility of the 
drives,” adding, though, that this represents “a problem notoriously difficult 
for political analyses of any kind to come to terms with.” Tickner points to a 
risk that inheres in attempts to theorize possible pleasures for the female spec- 
tator in representations that figure woman as victim: “While this [opening of 
the symbolic field] overcomes the rigidities of an argument that identifies only 
one (masculine) dynamic in the text, it does seem to take the dissolution of dif- 
ference to a point where there is nothing political to be said. The theoretical 
concept of psychic mobility takes over from the social definition of reading 
communities [i.e., in terms of class, race, gender, or sexual orientation] and 
politics evaporates” (127 n. 118). 


19. Lichtenstein, “Hans Bellmer’s Dolls,” 22. 


20. N. N. Dracoulides, “Perversités sexuelles dans l’art de Bellmer)’ Cahiers 
de Sexologie Clinique 4:19 (1978): 82-89. Dracoulides provides a short (and 
flawed) biographical account of Bellmer and a description of works seen in the 
1971 retrospective at the Centre National d’Art Contemporain and at the Ga- 
lerie Suzanne Visal, Paris, in 1972. 

For Bellmer’s membership in the Société Internationale de Psycho- 
pathologie de |’Expression, see Jean Revol, Bellmer: Peintures/Gouaches/Collages 
(Paris: LAutre Musée, 1983), n.p., where we find him attending meetings reg- 
ularly in 1960. For his later participation in the French branch of the society, 
established in 1964, see Bellmer and Unica Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, 
ed. Alain Chevrier (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Séguier, 1994), 27, 30 n. 1. 


21. Dracoulides, “Perversités sexuelles,’ 89 (my translation). 


22. Jean-Francois Rabain, “Sublimations et identifications croisées: les ‘jeux 
a deux’ de Hans Bellmer et d’Unica Ziirn?’ Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse 4 
(1988): 1247-1265; René R. Held, L’Oeil du psychanalyste: Surréalisme et sur- 
réalité (Paris: Petite Bibliotheque Payot, 1973), also devotes chapters to Paul 
Delvaux, Duchamp, Magritte, and others. 


23. Jack Spector, The Aesthetics of Freud: A Study in Psychoanalysis and Art (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), 188. 


24. Bellmer’s self-portrait may be related to concepts set forth by Georges 
Bataille in “La Mutilation sacrificielle et l’oreille coupée de Vincent van 
Gogh,” Documents 2:8 (1930). Bataille speculates that the origins of art lay in 


representations of sacrifice; cave painting was, as Rosalind Krauss notes in a 
discussion of Bataille’s essay, “the symbolic correlative of the mutilation of the 
human body.’ Thus for Bataille, Van Gogh’s amputation of his ear “is not an 
aberrant gesture but is entirely representative of art’s essential, archaic func- 
tion.” See Krauss, “No More Play,” in The Originality of the Avant-Garde and 
Other Modernist Myths (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1986), 82-83. For an 
English translation of “La Mutilation sacrificielle,” see Bataille, Visions of 
Excess: Selected Writings, 1927-1939, ed. Allan Stoekl, trans. Stoekl, Carl R. 
Lovitt, and Donald M. Leslie, Jr. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1985), 61-72. 


25. Krauss, “The Photographic Conditions of Surrealism,” in Originality of 
the Avant-Garde, 112-13. 


26. See Foster, Compulsive Beauty, 1-6. It should be noted here as well that 
Breton was a student of Joseph Babinski, who, like Freud, had studied with the 
famous French neurologist Jean-Marie Charcot. 


27. See Briony Fer’s remarks on Freud and the unconscious in her chapter, 
“Surrealism, Myth, and Psychoanalysis,’ in Fer, David Batchelor, and Paul 
Wood, eds., Realism, Rationalism, Surrealism: Art between the Wars (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press in association with the Open University, 
1993), 180-182. 


28. Georges Bataille, “Le ‘Jeu lugubre,” Documents 7 (December 1929): 
297-302, trans. and reprinted in his Visions of Excess, 24-30. 


29. Dawn Ades, Dali and Surrealism (New York: Harper and Row, 1982), 74. 
The following quotations of Freud are from ibid., pp. 74, 82, respectively. For 
details on the meeting with Freud, see also Ian Gibson, The Shameful Life of 
Salvador Dali (New York: Norton, 1997), 437-439. 


30. Ades, Dali and Surrealism, 75. 


31. According to Elizabeth M. Legge, Max Ernst: The Psychoanalytic Sources 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI Research Press, 1989), 11, Ernst first read Freud 
in 1911. 


32. Freud, Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of His Childbood (1910), SE 11 
(1957), 59-138. For the many responses to and contemporary perspectives on 
Freud’s controversial essay, see Bradley I. Collins, Leonardo, Psychoanalysis, and 
Art History: A Critical Study of Psychobiographical Approaches to Leonardo da Vinci 
(Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1997). 
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33. David S. Werman has pointed out that the debate over whether the artist 
is “under the dominion of his/her dynamic unconscious” or consciously con- 
trols the creative process represents “but another version of the old ‘free will’ 
versus ‘determinism’ conflict.” The problem vexed psychoanalysts (as it has 
philosophers throughout history) as early as 1912, when Freud’s disciple 
Sandor Ferenczi argued paradoxically that the conscious human will is a prod- 
uct of psychic determinants! See Werman, “Freud, Yvette Guilbert, and the 
Psychology of Performance: A Biographical Note,” Psychoanalytic Review 85:3 
(June 1998): esp. 408-409. 


34. See part one of Freud’s “Outline of Psycho-Analysis” (1938), SE 23 
(1964), 144-71. 


35. Paul Ricoeur, Freud and Philosophy: An Essay on Interpretation (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1970), as cited by Spitz, Art and Psyche, 7. 


36. See Jean Laplanche and Jean-Bertrand Pontalis, “Fantasy and the Origins 
of Sexuality,” International Journal of Psychoanalysis 49 (1968): 1-18, reprinted 
in Victor Burgin, James Donald, and Cora Kaplan, eds., Formations of Fantasy 
(New York: Methuen, 1986), for a discussion of the profound kinship of con- 
scious and unconscious fantasy in Freudian thought. 


37. Linda Williams reminds us in her study of pornographic film (of which 
Bellmer, parenthetically, was a devotee), Hard Core: Power, Pleasure, and the 
“Frenzy of the Visible” (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), that 
psychoanalysis, like cinema, “should be seen as another late-nineteenth- 
century discourse of sexuality, another apparatus for aligning socially pro- 
duced sexual desires with oedipal and familial norms. Considered in this light, 
cinema and psychoanalysis are both historically determined—and determin- 
ing—mechanisms of power and pleasure” (46, emphasis added). 


38. There is, however, a catalogue devoted to the prints, Hans Bellmer: 
Oceuvre gravé (Paris: Editions Denoél, 1969), with a very rare second edition 
published in 1973. Errors and omissions in Denoél will, one hopes, be cor- 
rected in a new catalogue raisonné of the printed work currently being as- 
sembled by Fabrice Flahutez at the University of Paris (according to 
Emmanuel Pernoud, “Le Pli gravé,” in Bellmer Graveur (Paris: Musée Galerie 
de la Seita, 1997], 12 n. 1). 


39. Freud, “Fetishism” (1927), SE 21 (1961), 154. 


40. Freud, “‘A Child Is Being Beater’: A Contribution to the Study of the 
Origin of Sexual Perversions” (1919), SE 17 (1955), 177-204. 


41. Annette Kuhn, “Lawless Seeing,’ in The Power of the Image: Essays on Rep- 
resentation and Sexuality (Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1985), 35-36. 


42. Mary Mathews Gedo, Looking at Art from the Inside Out: The Psychoicono- 
graphic Approach to Modern Art (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1994), xiv. 


43. Freud, “Analysis ofa Phobia ina Five-Year Old Boy” (1909), SE 10 (1955), 
100. 


Part I 

Chapter 1 

1. The Silesian town of Kattowitz, which was in Germany at the time of 
Bellmer’s birth in 1902, became Katowice, Poland, after World War I. 


2. This anecdote circulates among Patrick Waldberg, “Hans Bellmer: 
LEcorcheur écorché,” Les Demeures d’Hypnos (Paris: Editions de la Dif- 
férence, 1976), 344; Alain Sayag’s introduction to the exhibition catalogue of 
the Centre Georges Pompidou, Hans Bellmer Photographe (Paris: E.P.I. Edi- 
tions Filipacchi, 1983), 7; and Peter Webb and Robert Short, Hans Bellmer 
(New York: Quartet Books, 1985), 17. Unless otherwise noted, all subsequent 
biographical information on Bellmer is drawn from Webb and Short’s book. 
See appendix A for my chronology of the artist’s life, synthesizing published 
information and personal interviews and correspondence with his family and 
friends. 


3. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 17. 


4. Constantin Jelenski, “Hans Bellmer ou la douleur déplacée,” in Les Dessins 
de Hans Bellmer (Paris: Editions Denoél, 1966), 4 (my translation). 


5. Bellmer quoted in ibid., 4 (my translation). An earlier English version of 
Jelenski’s essay lacks the quote from Bellmer (K. A. Jelenski, “Hans Bellmer 
or the Displaced Pain,” Arts Magazine 38 [March 1964]: 46-50), suggesting 
the possibility that Jelenski received the statement from the artist sometime 
during the intervening two years. Another English translation of this passage 
appears in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 13. 


6. Thomas Bellmer (nephew of the artist and son of Fritz Bellmer), when 
asked about his paternal grandfather, could only state that he believed the ten- 
sions between him and his artist son were based on political differences. Iam 
grateful to Thomas Bellmer for providing his paternal grandmother’s birth 
name and for sharing the heretofore unpublished photograph (c. 1918) of his 
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grandfather in figure 1.1. Personal interview with the author, Kearny, NJ., 
October 29, 1994. 


7. The cases of Ernst and Bataille are discussed in detail in chapters 6 and 8, 
respectively. 


8. Dated 10-HI-1945 and addressed only to “Cher Amie,” the letter is among 
the Bellmer holdings of Anders Malmberg, Malmé, Sweden. 


9. Hans Bellmer, “Der Vater/Le Pére,” in Obliques (Paris: Editions Borderie, 
1975): 70-73. See appendix B for the full text in English. My translation here 
is from the French one by Robert Valangay. By 1975, Bellmer had lost the 
original German text of 1936, so that what remains today—the German ver- 
sion published in Obl/iques—is a translation back into Bellmer’s native language 
by Renate Otterbein and Lionel Richard. The essay is not yet published in 
English, although Therese Lichtenstein does present it in “The Psychologi- 
cal and Political Implications of Hans Bellmer’s Dolls in the Cultural and 
Social Context of Germany and France in the 1930s” (Ph.D. diss., City 
University of New York, 1991), 94-95. I include my version in full because it 
differs from hers in several respects. 


10. Jean Brun quoted in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 29, and in Jelenski, 
“La Douleur déplacée,” 7. See also Hal Foster, “Armor fou,” October 56 (Spring 
1991): 91-92. 


11. Michel Oren, “Theory of the Avant-Garde,” Art Journal 52:1 (Spring 
1993): 109, reviewing Suleiman’s important study, Subversive Intent: Gender, 
Politics, and the Avant-Garde (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1990). 


12. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 111, 114, report the following two ac- 
counts of Bellmer’s interest in cross-dressing. The artist Jacques Hérold told 
Short in 1984 that he recalled Bellmer’s appearing at the surrealists’ gathering 
place, the Café de la Place Blanche, “wearing women’s stockings under his 
trousers!” This incident may date to early 1935 when Bellmer visited Paris, or 
to the late 1930s or 1940s after his emigration from Germany. Max Ernst, in- 
terned with Bellmer during World War II as a German national in a deten- 
tion camp in southern France, stated that he and Bellmer “mixed a lot with the 
transvestites in the camp [des Milles, 1939-40]. They were the only tolerable 
people there” 


13. Robert C. Bak, “The Phallic Woman: The Ubiquitous Fantasy in Per- 
versions,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 23 (1968): 32. 


14. Michael Sacks, “Psychopathology,” in Sander L. Gilman, ed., Introducing 
Psychoanalytic Theory (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1982), 119-20. 


15. Freud, “Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety” (1926), The Standard Edi- 
tion of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, vol.20, trans. James 
Strachey (London: Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1955), 
87-175. (Subsequent references to the Standard Edition will be noted as SE fol- 
lowed by the volume number.) 


16. The content of a transvestite’s perversion as summarized by Otto 
Fenichel in “The Psychology of Transvestitism” (1930), in The Collected Papers 
of Otto Fenichel (New York: Norton, 1953), 175. Fenichel explained that the 
transvestite combines homosexual and fetishistic tendencies: “He has not 
been able to give up his belief in the phallic nature of women and, in addition, 
he has identified himself with the woman with the penis. Identification with 
the woman, as a substitute for, or side by side with, love for her, is so plain in 
the manifest clinical picture that [Havelock] Ellis . . . regarded it as the essence 
of transvestitism” (169). 


17. Bellmer quoted by Peter Webb, “Eroticism in Twentieth-century Art: 
Interviews with Contemporary Artists,” in The Erotic Arts (Boston: New York 
Graphic Society, 1975), 369-370. 


18. These are the photographs subsequently published in Hans Bellmer, Die 
Puppe (Karlsruhe: n.p. [self-published], 1934) and in the two-page spread 
“Poupée: Variations sur le montage d’une mineure articulée” in Minotaure 5 
(Winter 1934/35). Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 32, estimate that there are 
at least twenty-eight photographs of the first doll. In the description that fol- 
lows, I rely in part on information Webb obtained from Fritz Bellmer, who as- 
sisted his brother in the fabrication of the doll. 


19. A French edition, La Poupée, translated by Robert Valancay, was published 
by Guy Lévis-Mano in Paris in 1936. Die Puppe was reissued by Rudolf 
Springer in Berlin in 1953, using (pink) sheets left over from the original 1934 
issue and new prints of the photographs. According to Webb and Short, Hans 
Bellmer, 214, “it is not known how many of each [early] edition was made, but 
the total is less than fifty.” 


20. This allusion to the Little Hans of Freud’s “Analysis of a Phobia in a Five- 
Year-Old Boy” (1909) is Hal Foster’s in Compulsive Beauty (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1993), 196. Dr. René R. Held, L’Oeil du psychanalyste: Surréalisme 
et surréalité (Paris: Petite Bibliotheque Payot, 1973), 311, also makes a com- 
parison between Bellmer and Freud’s famous little patient. Unaware that the 
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elder Bellmer’s first name was also Hans, Foster and Held did not fully realize 
the uncanny aptness of their reference. 


21. Hans Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” trans. Peter Chametzky, 
Susan Felleman, and Jochen Schindler, Su/fur 26 (Spring 1990): 33. All sub- 
sequent citations are from this translation. See also Lucy R. Lippard, ed., Swr- 
realists on Art (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), 63-66, and, for 
the original German version (from which the following excerpt is drawn) and 
a French translation of the essay, Obliques, 58-65. 


22. Xaviére Gauthier, in Surréalisme et sexualité (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 
1971), identifies Bellmer’s perverse invasion of the bodies of little girls as a re- 
sponse to his inability to accept the notion of female castration: “He has to cut 
them up, ransack their intestines, like Maldoror excavating the insides of the 
virgin with his penknife, in order to find what they’re missing and what they’re 
hiding. . . . Each of his doll constructions, each of his drawings, renews his an- 
guished and urgent question: show me where it is, show me where it isn’t. And 
he pulverizes the woman, turns her over in every sense, opens her up, disjoints 
her, tortures her to find what he is condemned to seek without end” (355, my 
translation). 


23. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 32, 33. 
24. Reproduced in Centre Georges Pompidou, Hans Bellmer Photographe, 16. 


25. See the individual catalogue entries on these artists in Reinhold Heller et 
al., Art in Germany 1909-1936: From Expressionism to Resistance (Munich: 
Prestel Verlag in association with the Milwaukee Art Museum, 1990). 


26. I owe this observation to Adam Boxer, in conversation on March 25, 
1999. For examples of the orphan portraits, see Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 
22-23, figs. 18-22. 


27. Whitney Chadwick, Women Artists and the Surrealist Movement (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1985), 33. 


28. Sander L. Gilman, “Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality: A Prob- 
lem in Intellectual History,” in his Introducing Psychoanalytic Theory, 197. 


29. Ibid., 200. 
30. Peter Altenberg, “The Greek,’ quoted in ibid., 192. 


31. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 50. The “pink legs” are entirely a function 
of the biographers’ imaginings, since the doll they so colorfully describe was 
only available to them through black-and-white photographs. 


32. See Carl Haenlein, “Nach der unverblassten Erinnerung: Zu Bellmers Pho- 
tographien,” in Hans Bellmer Photographien (Hanover: Kestner-Gesellschaft, 
1984), 10-13, and Sigrid Metken, “Pygmalions Erben: Von erdachten, gemal- 
ten, modellierten und genaihten Puppen in den 20er Jahren,’ in Oskar 
Kokoschka und Alma Mahler: Die Puppe, Epilog einer Passion (Frankfurt am 
Main: Stadtische Galerie im Stadel, 1992), 81-82. 


33. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 29-30. Regarding Bellmer’s ac- 
tual “possession” of the object, I was dumbfounded when the psychoanalyst 
Dr. John Gedo asked me if there was evidence that Bellmer used the doll for 
masturbatory purposes. Do Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 34, imply as much 
when they write that the artist’s desire “could be fulfilled by means of the Doll 
as it could never be fulfilled legally in real life”? They cite among the doll’s an- 
tecedents “the anonymous La Femme endormie (translated as The Benumbed 
Woman) of 1899, the story of a life-size doll with which two men copulate at 
different times, leaving notes for each other in her underwear” (38). There is 
also the example of Hadaly in Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s fictional L’Eve future 
(for which see his Oeuvres completes, vol. 1 [Paris: Mercure de France, 1932]), 
the artificial woman created by Thomas Alva Edison for his friend Lord 
Ewald to substitute for the real and beautiful, yet spiritually flawed, Miss 
Alicia Clary of Ewald’s desires. Bellmer read Villiers’ novel and invoked it as 
a relatively minor influence in a letter of November 1, 1964, to his friend 
“Polly” (Herta Hausmann), published in Obliques, 118. 


34. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 32. 


35. Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel, Creativity and Perversion (New York: Norton, 
1984), 2. 


36. Bellmer’s cessation of commercial work parallels Kurt Schwitters’s clo- 
sure of his successful ad agency, Merz Werbezentrale, in Hanover in 1933. 
This refusal of usefulness finds a parallel in the radical negativity of Georges 
Bataille’s Acéphale group in the late 1930s in France, whose secret rituals and 
rejection of organized leadership Allan Stoekl interprets as a response to the 
rise of fascism. Stoekl, “Introduction,” in Georges Bataille, Visions of Excess: 
Selected Writings, 1927-1939, ed. Stoekl, trans. Stoekl with Carl R. Lovitt and 
Donald M. Leslie, Jr. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1985), xx. 


37. Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls,” 90. 


38. See Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 17, and Waldberg, “Hans Bellmer: 
LEcorcheur écorché,” 344. 
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39. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 29, 38. Until now, Bellmer’s first wife has 
been patronizingly referred to in the literature by her first name only. I am 
grateful to Ursula Naguschewski for identifying Margarete as “eine geborene 
Schnell” in a letter to me from Ispringen, Germany, July 18, 1994. 


40. See André Breton, Mad Love, trans. Mary Ann Caws (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1987), 30-37; Foster, Compulsive Beauty, 36-46; and Henry 
Okun, “The Surrealist Object” (Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1981), 147, 
150. 


41. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 26, Alain Jouffroy, “Hans Bellmer,” trans. 
Bernard Frechtman, in Hans Bellmer (Chicago: William and Noma Copley 
Foundation, n.d.), n.p.; Sayag, Pompidou catalogue, Hans Bellmer Pho- 
tographe, 8. Regarding the poison, Sayag, 9 n. 6, quotes a letter from Bellmer 
to Robert Valancay of December 30, 1935: “regret not having mentioned the 
poisons I collected at that time, of which I still have a box. My recent reread- 
ing of the life of Brinvilliers brought these marvelous memories back to me.” 
(My translation from the French.) The marquise de Brinvilliers, née Marie 
Madeleine d’Aubray in 1630, was an infamous poisoner executed for her 
crimes in 1676. She is mentioned several times by the Italian criminologist 
Cesare Lombroso in a book Bellmer owned, La Femme criminelle et la prosti- 
tuée (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1896). For an English translation of this curious study, 
see Lombroso and William Ferraro, The Female Offender (New York: Philo- 
sophical Press, 1958), where Brinvilliers is invoked on pp. 152, 162, 168. For 
the artist’s library, see Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 275 n. 22. 
Photographs of Bellmer’s studio and of the shadow box Webb and Short 
identify as the Personal Museum (1938-70, Webb and Short’s color plate xiv) in 
which the artist arranged some of the objects in the toy shipment also show a 
rubber snake, a little metal Puss in Boots, red die, brass candlestick, miniature 
woven rug beater, teacup, gyroscope, tiny sewing machine, carved African 
mask, Japanese (?) statuette, a detail of the Magdalene from a reproduction of 
the Isenheim altarpiece, nine-of-hearts, tarot card, jars of pastel-colored can- 


dies, toy train engines, and a number of porcelain figurines. 


42. Although never remarked upon, there had been a time in Bellmer’s young 
life when, like many other German sons, he and his brother were able to en- 
joy their mother’s attention without the problematic presence of the father— 
who served in the army during World War I, returning to his family in 1918 
“triumphantly satisfied at having fought for his country,’ per Webb and Short, 
Hans Bellmer, 16. Was it this moment that Bellmer had in mind when he wrote, 
in “The Father,” “T still recall only with joy the days that were not situated in 


the cold shadow of the one who rendered hateful the radiance of our perhaps 


hermetic games”? 


43. I owe this information about the condition of Bellmer’s father to Ursula 
Naguschewski (personal correspondence, July 18, 1994). 


44. Jouffroy, “Hans Bellmer, n.p., says that Bellmer “was haunted by the 
threat of tuberculosis,” explaining that “his wife had actually been under treat- 
ment for incipient tuberculosis for two or three months in the early days of 
their marriage. Then he thought that he himself had caught the disease.” 


45. Hans Bellmer and Unica Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, ed. Alain 
Chevrier (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Séguier, 1994), 60 (my translation). In 
this letter, dated November 1, 1964, and continued the following day, Bellmer 
(while undergoing a detoxification program for alcoholism) retrospectively 
analyzes his appropriation of his wife’s illness as an expression of “supreme 
pity” and/or a hypocritical effort to mask a danger or to escape his own re- 
sponsibility. He discovers parallels between his relationship with the fragile 
Ziirn and his first marriage, believing himself one of “those men with anten- 
nae who seize a future femme-victime even with their eyes closed.” Establish- 
ing a repetitive pattern of emulating or identifying with the victim, he reports 
that when he received news of Ziirn’s first breakdown, “I fell gravely ill, almost 
intentionally.” 

Yet Bellmer seems simultaneously to resist his own attempts at recol- 
lection and introspection. He displays a curious imprecision regarding 
Margarete Schnell, reporting that she died in February 1938 “at about age 
thirty” after they had been together “eight or ten years.” He claims to have 
proposed to her because he could not bear her unhappiness when she was ini- 
tially diagnosed, although following his own theory, he might have concluded 
that it was the diagnosis itself that confirmed his desire for her. 


Chapter 2 

1. The following definition of the term screen memory is given by John Gedo 
to Mary Mathews Gedo in the latter’s Looking at Art from the Inside Out: The 
Psychoiconographic Approach to Modern Art (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994): “A recollection from childhood (which may or may not prove to 
be historically true); it characteristically has a high valence for the individual. 
When successfully decoded, it turns out to have a latent meaning like a dream; 
usually this meaning has applicability to a broad area of the child’s inner life” 
(285 n. 22). 


2. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 30-31. 
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3. Four of these photographs are reproduced in the Pompidou catalogue, 
Hans Bellmer Photographe, 132-135. 


4. Sigmund Freud, “From the History of an Infantile Neurosis” (1918) SE 17 
(1955), 7-122. See also Muriel Gardiner, ed., The Wolf-Man by the Wolf-Man 
(New York: Basic Books, 1971), 153-262. 


5. Bellmer was well aware of the processes of the dreamwork as theorized by 
Freud. His familiarity with Freud’s writings was already established by the 
early 1920s; by 1925, Bellmer was illustrating a book of short stories by 
Mynona (pseud. Salamo Friedlander), Das Eisenbahngliick, subtitled Der Anti- 
Freud, which simultaneously mocked and celebrated the psychoanalyst’s ob- 
session with human sexuality. Friedlander dedicated his book to “Herrn 
Professor S. Freud in Wien mit dem herzinnigsten ‘Coeo, ergo sum!”” (“I cop- 
ulate therefore I am!”). Bellmer’s interest in Freudian theory continued un- 
abated throughout his career, reinforced by the enthusiasm of his colleagues 
among the French surrealists. Certainly by 1957 when he published Petite 
Anatomie de V’inconscient physique ou Panatomie de Vimage (Little Anatomy of the 
Physical Unconscious or the Anatomy of the Image), Bellmer was quoting Freud’s 
Interpretation of Dreams with regard to the process of condensation and the fre- 
quently contradictory nature of dream symbols: “The dream excels at re- 
uniting contraries and representing them in a single object. Often, it also 
represents an element by its opposite, such that one cannot know if a dream 
element susceptible to contradiction betrays a positive or negative content in 
the thinking of the dream.” Bellmer, Petite Anatomie, n.p. (my translation). 


6. Freud, “From the History of an Infantile Neurosis,” reprinted in Gardiner, 
ed., The Wolf-Man, 250. 


7. See Chametzky et al., in a note to their translation of Bellmer’s “Memories 
of the Doll Theme,” who explain that “durchs Herz der Aborttiir” refers to the 
heart-shaped German equivalent to the American half-moon above the out- 
house door (33). 


8. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 31. 

9. Freud, “Medusa’s Head” (1940 [1922]), SE 18 (1955), 273. 
10. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 79. 

11. Freud, “Fetishism,” (1927), SE 21 (1961), 153. 


12. Ibid., 153-54. Interestingly, the use of the term scotomize by psychoana- 
lysts has persisted. In his commentary, for example, on Bellmer’s surrender to 


fantasmatic perversions in depictions of the female body, Held states that the 
aesthetic beauty of these works often leads viewers to scotomize the monsters 
(such as the later cephalopods) Bellmer creates and to see only the surreality 
of his forms. “Let us recall,” he urges in an explanatory footnote, “that the verb 
scotomize, borrowed from ophthalmologists, denotes a mechanism of self de- 
fense quite different from inhibition or even repression in that the subject 
who scotomizes sees but does not perceive what he does not want to see.” 
Held, L’Oeil du psychanalyste, 310 n. 1 (my translation). 


13. Phyllis Greenacre, “The Primal Scene and the Sense of Reality,’ Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly 42:1 (1973): 26. 


14. Ibid. The cases Greenacre discusses include the Wolf Man, who imagined 
for himself a protective veil or caul; Piet Mondrian, whose painted grids the 
analyst sees as an expression of a defensive barrier; and a patient who pro- 
duced images of walls, including a sonnet that began: “I built a wall of 
thoughts in even row / Like bricks they were to be, so firm and strong / Pro- 
tecting me from laughter and mad song / And echoes of a fear that would not 
go” (27). 


15. Ibid. 


16. Freud identified the phenomenon of the psychical split in response to 
trauma in an unfinished fragment, published posthumously as “The Splitting 
of the Ego in the Defensive Process” (1940), SE 23 (1964), 275-278; he elabo- 
rated the idea in “The Psychical Apparatus and the External World,’ chapter 
8 of An Outline of Psychoanalysis (1940), SE 23, 202-204. 


17. Bellmer revisited the icon in 1969. It proved to be an emotionally cathar- 
tic experience for, according to Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 256, the artist 
“fell to his knees in front of the painting, with tears streaming down his face, 
and had to be helped from the building.” 


18. Laurie Schneider Adams, Art and Psychoanalysis (New York: Icon Edi- 
tions, 1993), invokes the Annunciation—the moment of Mary’s impregna- 
tion—as “the most pervasive and canonical primal-scene image in Christian 
art” (227). 


19. See especially Foster, Compulsive Beauty, and Rosalind Krauss, “Corpus 
Delicti,” in Krauss and Jane Livingston, L’Amour fou: Photography and Surreal- 
ism (Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art and New York: Abbeville 
Press, 1985), 82, 85-86. The uncanny nature of the doll will be discussed 
below. 
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20. “And again,” wrote Breton, “it is the eternal feminine, pivot of human ver- 
tigo, but this time adolescent, that has kept Bellmer in the throes of creativity 
and the uncertain life of the Golems shared by his Dolls,” in “Genesis and 
Artistic Perspectives of Surrealism” in Surrealism and Painting, quoted in 
Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 48-49. 


21. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 29-30. 


22. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 16, assert that the artist was an avid reader 
of Karl May stories as a child, and indeed, Bellmer invokes a specific novel by 
May, Winnetou, in his essay “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” (1938), to 
be dealt with in chapter 6. Webb and Short erroneously identify May as an 
American writer; though the setting for many of his books was the American 
frontier, May’s heroes were German—and so was he (1842-1912). Thomas 
Bellmer, who also read May’s works as a boy, remarked to me in a letter of Au- 
gust 21, 1995, that “the wide appeal of Karl May is demonstrated by the fact 
that both Albert Einstein and Hitler were fans of his books.” 


23. Freud, “Animism, Magic, and the Omnipotence of Thoughts,” in Totem 
and Taboo: Some Points of Agreement between the Mental Lives of Savages and Neu- 
rotics, trans. James Strachey (New York: Norton, 1950); Freud, “The ‘Un- 
canny,” SE 17 (1955), 240. The notion that ontogeny replicates phylogeny 
which informs Freud’s observations about “savages,” neurotics, and children 
must be treated with great circumspection. For a critique of Freud’s problem- 
atic primitivism, his “association of racial others with instinctual impulses . . . 
and/or with symptomatic conflicts,” see Hal Foster, “‘Primitive’ Scenes,” Crit- 
ical Inquiry 20:1 (Autumn 1993): 71-73. 


24. Freud, Totem and Taboo, 78-79. This confused notion of causality is not 
unrelated to the “magic-circumstantial” aspects of convulsive beauty that 
Breton explored in Mad Love (1937) and the many astounding chance events 
he recounted as well in Nadja (1928) and Communicating Vessels (1932). Breton, 
however, searches for a modern materialist explanation, by which “chance is 
the form making manifest the exterior necessity which traces its path in the 
human unconscious” (Mad Love, 23). While the magician locates the cause of 
the coincidence within his conscious mind, the surrealist focuses on the un- 
conscious as the site where the coincidental event is registered as meaningful. 
For the surrealist, in other words, a coincidental external event “carries a mes- 
sage informing the recipient of his own desire.” Rosalind Krauss, “The Pho- 
tographic Conditions of Surrealism,’ in The Originality of the Avant-Garde and 
Other Modernist Myths (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1985), 112. 


25. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 32. 
26. Freud, “The ‘Uncanny,” 240-241. 
27. Freud, Totem and Taboo, 90. 


Chapter 3 

1. Webb, Erotic Arts, 366, states that Naguschewski was fifteen at the time, 
but according to family records Thomas Bellmer shared with me on May 4, 
1995, in Kearny, N,J., she was born in 1914, making her seventeen when 
Bellmer built the first doll. 


2. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 30. 


3. Bellmer, Petite Anatomie, n.p. One might assume that “J. B..” was Joé 
Bousquet, as elsewhere in the text, but Bellmer identified closely with his poet 
friend and delighted in sharing, in French, his initials. Chevrier notes that 
Bellmer’s use of “Jean” during the war was a means of thwarting Nazi re- 


search; see Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, 13 n. 4. 


4. Bellmer further reports that the girl “permitted obscene photographs to be 
taken of her” (Petite Anatomie, n.p.), perhaps conflating Naguschewski, who 
testifies that the photographs in question were not of her (personal corre- 
spondence, February 12, 1996), with Nora Mitrani, who posed for the vagi- 
nal views to be discussed in chapter 9. 


5. Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” 32-33. 


6. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 26; Jouffroy, Hans Bellmer, n.p.; Peter 
Gorsen, “Hans Bellmer—Pierre Molinier: An Archaeology of Eroticism 
against Technological Paranoia,’ in Georg Schéllhammer and Christian 
Kravagna, eds., Real Text: Denken am Rande des Subjekts/Reflexion on the Periph- 
ery of the Subject (N.p. [Vienna]: Verlag Ritter Klagenfurt, 1993), 251; Okun, 
“The Surrealist Object,” 425. I thank Barbara Jaffe for alerting me to Gorsen’s 
article. 


7. The “Stammbaum der Familie Bellmer und Verwandten,’ or family tree, 
that Thomas Bellmer provided me records Artur Naguschewski, husband of 
Frieda (née Donnerstag) and father of Ursula and Lotte, as a postal official in 
Kassel. His death was the reason for Frieda Naguschewski’s eventual reloca- 
tion to Berlin in 1931 to join her sister’s family. My own conviction that 
Ursula’s possible emotional vulnerability at this time deserves as much 
consideration as any presumptions of sexual precocity was recently confirmed 


by the person in question. For the record, I quote from her letter to me of 
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February 12, 1996, in which Frau Naguschewski poignantly describes the loss 
of her father and the subsequent upheaval in her life: “You are actually the only 
one to notice that my viewpoint has never come under discussion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we were, since the death of my father (1924), quasi-adopted by the 
Bellmer family and it was the mother of Hans (and sister of my mother) who 
insisted that we move from Kassel to Berlin where she, coming from Gleiwitz, 
had likewise relocated her home, without thinking that a change of school two 
years before the qualifying exam was not easy. On the other hand, I felt after 
the marriage of my sister (1930, with her subsequent move to Konstadt, at that 
time Oberschlesien) considerably alone. In my father I had a great support. 
He was strict, demanded much, was gifted in literary things and spoke six lan- 
guages. After my sister had disappointed him in this regard, he turned his am- 
bition to me, although I was only a daughter and not the son he longed for. 
His death was for me a real catastrophe, the more so as a widow with two 
daughters is readily disregarded socially. Thus I was ultimately in agreement 
with the move. 

“In Berlin I had in Hans a certain support. He was utterly superior to me. 
I admired his skill in drawing and his literary knowledge. Characterwise he 
was rather alien to me, that is the least I can say to that end” (my translation 
from the German). The parallels between Naguschewski’s beloved father and 
her intellectually superior and artistically gifted cousin are hard to miss, as is 
her own pronounced sense of loneliness during this period. 


8. Timothy Baum, “The Dreams and Life of Hans Bellmer,’ G. Ray Hawkins 
Photo Bulletin 4:8 (December 1981): n.p. Baum could not recollect, when I in- 
terviewed him in New York on October 24, 1994, the precise source for his 
contention that Naguschewski resembled her aunt; but family photographs 
from the late 1920s and early 1930s in the collection of Thomas Bellmer lend 


some credence to Baum’s suggestion. 


9. Oskar Kokoschka, “Oskar Kokoschka: Der Fetisch,” in Paul Westheim, 
ed., Kunstlerbekenntnisse (Berlin: Ullstein Verlag, n.d. [1925]), 243-254. The 
letters to Hermine Moos are included in Oskar Kokoschka Briefe I, 1905-1919, 
ed. Olda Kokoschka and Heinz Spielmann (Diisseldorf: Classen Verlag, 
1984), 290 and passim. 


10. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 37. Our knowledge of Bellmer’s having 
read the Kokoschka letters comes through Christian d’Orgeix in ibid., 272 n. 
9, but more directly from the artist himself in the letter of November 1, 1964 
to “Polly,” Obliques, 118. 


11. The doctor’s friendship with Bellmer endured long after the demise of 
both their wives, through the 1950s. See Unica Ziirn, “Die Begegnung mit 
Hans Bellmer,” in Unica Ziirn Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5 (Berlin: Verlag 
Brinkmann and Bose, 1989), 130, 135-137. 


12. Kokoschka, “Der Fetisch’ 247 (my translation). 


13. Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel quoted in Donald Kuspit, “Che Modern 
Fetish,” Signs of Psyche in Modern and Postmodern Art (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 154. In addition to Bellmer’s doll, Kuspit includes, 
among others, the following works of art in the category of the modern fetish: 
Henri Matisse’s Jeannette V (1910-1913), Man Ray’s Gift (1921), Alberto 
Giacometti’s Disagreeable Object (1931), Meret Oppenheim’s Fur-Covered 
Teacup, Saucer, and Spoon (1936), and Louise Bourgeois’s Femme Maison (1981). 
To this last object, I would add the famous Femme Couteau [c. 1969-1970]). All 
of these, Kuspit believes, draw on “the imagined power of the phallic mother.” 
Ibid., 149, 151, 155. 


14. Phyllis Greenacre, “Certain Relationships between Fetishism and Faulty 
Development of the Body Image,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 8 (1953): 79, 
also quoted in Kuspit, “The Modern Fetish,” 150. 


15. See chapter 2 n. 11 above. For the development of the concept of 
fetishism, which was imported to the study of sexual perversions from dis- 
courses in religion and economics, see Emily Apter, “The Epistemology of 
Perversion: From Pathology to Pathography,” in Feminizing the Fetish: Psycho- 
analysis and Narrative Obsession in Turn-of-the-Century France (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1991), esp. pp. 15-33. 


16. Freud, “Fetishism,” 155. 
17. Ibid., 154. 


18. Kuspit, “The Modern Fetish,” 150. The subsequent quote in this para- 
graph is from p. 151. 


19. Putting a Lacanian spin on this subject, Linda Williams, Figures of Desire: 
A Theory and Analysis of Surrealist Film (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 
1981), provides the important insight that “castration is itself a metaphor for 
the fundamental disjunction of self and world created by the subject’s entrance 
into language and the Law-of-the-Father. Castration,” she continues, “in this 
sense, represents the basic signifier of the difference that irremediably sepa- 
rates subject and object, giving rise to the simultaneous desire to retrieve the 
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lost object and to cover over or fill the original lack-in-being with substitute 
objects” (204). 


20. André Breton, “Introduction to the Discourse on the Paucity of Reality” 
(1924), quoted in Foster, Compulsive Beauty, 128. Foster devotes chapter 5, 
“Exquisite Corpses,” to the surrealist fascination with automata in terms of 
what he identifies as the “mechanical-commodified.” He reproduces Pierre- 
Jacquet Droz’s famous Young Writer (1772), “so cherished by the Surrealists” 
(5-6, 130), which was also reproduced with Benjamin Péret’s reflections on 
mechanical figures, “Au Paradis des fant6mes,” Minotaure 3-4 (December 14, 
1933). Bernhilde Boie, L’Homme et ses simulacres: Essai sur le romantisme alle- 
mand (Paris: Librairie José Corti, 1979), 54 n. 4, cites other notable examples 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century automata. Most of these figures played 


musical instruments (flute, trumpet, recorder); one spoke. 


21. Hans Bellmer, “Poupée: Variations sur le montage d’une mineure arti- 
culée,”” Minotaure 6 (Winter 1934-1935). Although Sayag, in his introduction 
to Hans Bellmer Photographe, 10, believes it apocryphal legend, most accounts 
state accurately that it was Naguschewski, enrolled in the summer of 1934 at 
the Sorbonne, who brought the doll photographs to the attention of Breton 
and Paul Eluard. In a letter to me of February 12, 1996, Frau Naguschewski 
wrote: “Hans. . . instructed me to introduce him to the Surrealists in Paris. At 
his wish I wrote to André Breton who requested photos of the doll and sent 
them to Paul Eluard who published them in ‘Minotaure 
from the German). 


*” (my translation 


Recently Susan Rubin Suleiman has called attention to the legalistic im- 
plications (as in statutory rape) of the term mineure in the page layout in Mino- 
taure, explaining how “mineure designates a person, specifically an ‘underage 
female, as in the juridical terminology of détowrnement de mineure (corruption 
of a minor).” The French caption to Bellmer’s photographs thus stresses the 
transgressive nature of their subject matter. See Suleiman, “Dialogue and 
Double Allegiance: Some Contemporary Women Artists and the Historical 
Avant-Garde,” in Whitney Chadwick, ed., Mirror Images: Women, Surrealism, 
and Self-Representation (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1998), 136. 


22. This must have been one of Reinhardt’s last productions before he emi- 
grated, with Hitler’s rise to power, to the United States. According to Knut 
Boeser and Renata Vatkova, eds., Max Reinhardt in Berlin (West Berlin: Edi- 
tion Hentrich im Verlag Frohlich und Kaufmann, 1984), 346, the opera ran 
from November 27, 1931, through April 18, 1932. Although unprompted, 
Frau Naguschewski, in her letters to me of July 18, 1994, and February 12, 


1996, still stressed the importance of the opera to Bellmer’s undertaking his 
work on the first doll. Suggestions that the artist’s account of attending the 
opera was “possibly apocryphal” are thus erroneous (Stephen S. Prokopoff 
and Maarten van de Guchte, “New Realities, New Desires: The Photographs 
of Hans Bellmer,’ in Krannert Art Museum, Hans Bellmer Photographs (Ur- 
bana-Champaign: University of Illinois, 1991], 15). 


23. For an English translation of the story, see E. T: A. Hoffmann, The Tales 
of Hoffmann (New York: Heritage Press, 1943), 2-34. 


24. For Foster, Compulsive Beauty, the uncanny, the return of the repressed, is 
an overarching “principle of order that clarifies the disorder of Surrealism,” 
and “connects the early experiments in automatic writing, dream recitals, and 
mediumistic sessions to the later involvements in hysteria, fetishism, and 


paranoia” (xviii). 


25. Confusion in accounts of the opera and its meaning for Bellmer is ram- 
pant. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 27, state that Olympia “proves to be a 
mechanical doll created by the conjuror Dr. Coppelius,’ rather than by the in- 
ventor Spalanzani, and they summarize the artist’s response to the story in a 
single sentence that has little to do with what actually unfolds on stage: 
“Bellmer could easily identify with the poet Hoffmann’s fascination with 
magic and power and nostalgia for his childhood dreams flavoured with for- 
bidden love.” In the opera, however, Offenbach omits the events that take 
place in “The Sandman” during the protagonist’s childhood; nor is there any- 
thing “forbidden” about Hoffmann’s love for Olympia, which might be more 
properly characterized as tragic, or futile. Jouffroy, Hans Bellmer, n.p., writes 
that the story of “the artificial daughter of Coppelius”—which takes place 
entirely in the world of adults—‘“strengthened [Bellmer’s] feeling that the 
wonder of childhood and the strangeness of the inventions in which it delights 
constitute the reality most worthy of love and respect.” Lichtenstein, 
“Bellmer’s Dolls,” 218, conflates the 1881 opera with its literary source, stat- 
ing that “Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann [was] originally written in 1815 
and published in 1816,” and proceeds to treat the two works as if there were 
only “The Sandman.” Most egregiously, Prokopoff and Van de Guchte, “New 
Realities, New Desires,’ 15, confuse The Tales of Hoffmann with Léo Délibes’s 
1870 ballet, Coppélia, asserting incorrectly that “an automated doll named 
Coppelia plays a principal role in Offenbach’s opera.” Transforming act 1 of 
the opera into an invented independent performance, they maintain that “an- 
other female automaton figured in Reinhardt’s 1933 Berlin production of The 
Sandman, a dramatization of yet another E. T. A. Hoffmann story,” and make 
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the surprising and wholly unsubstantiated claim that “Bellmer collaborated 
with Reinhardt on this theater production” (ibid.). Foster, Compulsive Beauty, 
errs in stating that “in the operetta Olympia is renamed Coppelia,” 263 n. 45. 


26. See Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 36, figure 38, for a photograph of 
Menotti and Solweg with the mannequin Olympia. 


27. In French, “des droits 4 la paternité” This and subsequent quotations 
from the libretto by Jules Barbier and Michel Carré are taken from Offenbach: 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann, (New York: G. Schirmer, 1959), but I have preferred 
my own translations from the French to those of Ruth and Thomas Martin in- 
cluded therein. I have also relied on the cassette recording of the opera per- 
formed by Beverly Sills and the London Symphony Orchestra in London in 
1972 (Angel Records, 1985). 


28. Thomas Bellmer recalled to me his uncle’s fascination with pistols, stat- 
ing that the artist had at least one gun of his own, a Browning 25 (personal in- 
terview, Kearny, N.J., October 29, 1994). Marielle Crété, in a short biography 
in CNACAtrchives, Hans Bellmer (Paris: Centre National d’Art Contempo- 
rain, 1971), 89, writes that during his student years he kept “revolvers of all 
different calibers” hidden inside an old hollow bible. 


29. Tam indebted for these insights to John Gedo, in his letter to me of March 
4, 1995. 


30. Foster, Compulsive Beauty, 101; Krauss, “Corpus Delicti,” 85-86; and 
Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls,’ 218-223. 


31. Freud, “The ‘Uncanny,” 227. 


32. Francoise Meltzer critiques Freud’s neglect of intellectual uncertainty as 
an aspect of the uncanny in “The Uncanny Rendered Canny: Freud’s Blind 
Spot in Reading Hoffmann’s ‘Sandman,” in Gilman, ed., Introducing Psycho- 
analytic Theory, 218-239. See also Peter Benson, “Freud and the Visual,” Rep- 
resentations 45 (Winter 1994): 101-116. For the uncanniness of dolls related 
to primary masochism and the death instinct, see Eva-Maria Simms, “Un- 
canny Dolls: Images of Death in Rilke and Freud? New Literary History 27 
(1966): 663-677, who also suggests that in focusing on the oedipal aspects of 
“The Sandman,” “Freud seems to deny us his psychological insight by refus- 
ing to take the doll seriously as an uncanny character,” 669. 


33. Freud, “The ‘Uncanny,” 220. The following quote in this paragraph is 
from p. 249. 


34. Ibid., 232 n. 1. Freud adds that the real Hoffmann was abandoned by his 
father at a tender age, and that “the writer’s relation to his father was always a 


most sensitive subject with him.” 


35. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 262. Bellmer saw the recreated second 
version of the doll exhibited that year in his retrospective at the Centre Na- 
tional d’Art Contemporain, Paris. “He was in two minds,” according to Webb 
and Short, “as to what to do with her: his plan was that she would be buried 
with him, but after the exhibition he decided to give her to the French State.” 


Part II 

Chapter 4 

1. Stephanie Barron, “1937: Modern Art and Politics in Prewar Germany,’ in 
her “Degenerate Art”: The Fate of the Avant-Garde in Nazi Germany (Los Ange- 
les: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1991), 10. Therese Lichtenstein, in 
“The Psychological and Political Implications of Hans Bellmer’s Dolls in the 
Cultural and Social Context of Germany and France in the 1930s” (Ph.D. 


diss., City University of New York, 1991), focuses on Bellmer’s “retrospective 
critical relationship to the Nazi regime” (11). 


2. Fritz Kaiser, “Entarte ‘Kunst’ Ausstellungsfiihrer” (Berlin: Verlag fiir 
Kultur- und Wirtschaftswerbung, 1937), reprinted in Barron, “Degenerate 
Art,” 361. 


3. Peter Webb and Robert Short, Hans Bellmer (New York: Quartet Books, 
1985), 57. Webb and Short note, 273 n. 1, that the specific dolls seen by 
Bellmer and Pritzel (and pictured here in figure 4.1) were destroyed during 
the World War II; they reproduce a similar doll from the collection of the 
Berlin Dahlem Museum. 


4. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, reproduce several of the postcards from 
Bellmer’s collection, 47, figure 51; 105, figure 107; and Eluard’s, 108, figure 
111. Bellmer’s biographers state that he began to amass his cards in emulation 
of Eluard (67). One hundred and twenty-five examples from the latter’s col- 
lection were published in Paul Eluard, “Les plus belles cartes-postales,” Mino- 
taure 3—4 (December 1933). 


5. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 68, identify the man as Fritz Bellmer. 


6. The implement is actually the miniature carpet beater that Bellmer later 
included among his toys and souvenirs in the Personal Museum (see Webb and 
Short, Hans Bellmer, color plate xiv, top right, over the nine of hearts). Nearer 
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to the lens than the doll in the background of this photograph, the toy appears 
larger in scale and thus appropriately ominous. 


7. See Herbert Lust, “For Women Are Endless Forms: Hans Bellmer’s Dark 
Art,” in Hans Bellmer (New York: Isidore Ducasse Fine Arts, 1990), 15, who 
notes that “Eluard could find suspicion, alienation, and fear in [the doll’s] eyes, 
where many others just see sexual cunning. We all see,” he concludes, “what 
we want to see.” 


8. See appendix B, “The Father.” The house had a loft or attic that led onto a 
roof where the family would relax in the sun and enjoy a view of the country- 
side—hence Bellmer’s recollection of “our existence on the roof between the 
chimney and the dormer window of the attic” in “The Father.” Webb and 
Short, Hans Bellmer, reproduce a photograph from 1928 of Maria, Hans, and 
Margarete Bellmer with Lotte Naguschewski (sister of Ursula) seated in the 
hay on the roof of the Karlsruhe home, 19, figure 16. 


9. Rosalind Krauss, Cindy Sherman, 1975-1993 (New York: Rizzoli, 1993), 
211-212. Parenthetically, Bellmer did not, as Krauss states in this article, 
spend “the years 1934—49, that is, from the rise of the Nazi Party through 
World War I, in Germany,” but left for good in 1938. 


10. Susan Rubin Suleiman, “Dialogue and Double Allegiance: Some Con- 
temporary Women Artists and the Historical Avant-Garde,” in Whitney 
Chadwick, ed., Mirror Images: Women, Surrealism, and Self-Representation 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1998), 136. Suleiman reproduces the Cindy 
Sherman photograph, Untitled #263, on p. 137, figure 37. 


11. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 70. 
12. Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls,” 74. 


13. Sidra Stich, Anxious Visions: Surrealist Art (New York: Abbeville Press, 
1990), 54. The amputees, however, as Maria Tatar reminds us in Lustmord: 
Sexual Murder in Weimar Germany (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1995), 12, “testified to the brutalization of men’s bodies in the theaters 
of war” (my emphasis). Tatar ponders the possibility that the many represen- 
tations of sex murders in German art, literature, and film between the wars 
were in part a kind of fantasized revenge on women, who had escaped the 
damaging carnal effects of the military experience. All in all, as Hal Foster 
points out in Compulsive Beauty (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1993), 263 n. 
50, “The effects of the trauma of the World War I dead and wounded on the 
postwar imagination of the body are not yet fully appreciated.” Foster himself 


sees this wounded body “restored in some classicisms, aggressively prostheti- 
cized in others,” and in surrealism specifically, “this repressed damaged male 
body seems to return as an uncanny dismembered female body.” 


14. According to Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 24, who rely on Patrick 
Waldberg, “Hans Bellmer: L-Ecorcheur écorché” in Les Demeures d’Hypnos 
(Paris: Editions de la Différence, 1976), 353, Bellmer’s models included 
Albrecht Altdorfer, Niklaus Manuel Deutsch, Urs Graf, and Hans Baldung 
Grien. Ina letter to Waldberg (probably dating to 1962), Bellmer tellingly re- 
ferred to the last of these artists, a kindred spirit, as an “ingénieur infernal.” 
Were these northern draftsmen also represented in his personal collection of 
prints and drawings? Unica Ziirn reported that when Bellmer left Germany 
in haste in 1938, “He left his lodgings behind in Karlshorst full of books, 
pictures, and a valuable graphics collection” “Die Begegnung mit Hans 
Bellmer,’ in Unica Ziirn: Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5 (Berlin: Verlag Brinkmann und 
Bose, 1989), 138 (my translation). 


15. In the context of the sexual intrigue depicted in these photographs, the 
strange sores reinforce Angela Carter’s claim in The Sadeian Woman and the 
Ideology of Pornography (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978), 23, that “the whip- 
pings, the beatings, . . . the stabbings of erotic violence reawaken the memory 
of the social fiction of the female wound, the bleeding scar left by her castra- 
tion, which is a psychic fiction as deeply at the heart of Western culture as the 
myth of Oedipus, to which it is related in the complex dialectic of imagination 
and reality that produces culture.” 


16. Hans Bellmer, “Memories of the Doll Theme,” trans. Peter Chametzky, 
Susan Felleman, and Jochen Schindler, Sa/fur 26 (Spring 1990): 33. 


17. See, for example, Paul Foss, “Eyes, Fetishism, and the Gaze,’ Art + Text 
20 (February—April 1986): 35, 37; Peter Gendolla, Anatomien der Puppe: Zur 
Geschichte des Maschinen Menschen bei Jean Paul, E. T: A. Hoffmann, Villiers de 
'Isle-Adam und Hans Bellmer (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 
1992), 218; Constantin Jelenski, “Hans Bellmer ou la douleur déplacée,” in Les 
Dessins de Hans Bellmer (Paris: Editions Denoél, 1966), n.p.; Lust, “Women 
Are Endless Forms,” 9; Henry Okun, “The Surrealist Object” (Ph.D. diss., 
New York University, 1981), 427-428; and Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 34. 


18. ‘To Constantin Jelenski, who does not give the date of the artist’s letter 
(probably 1965), Bellmer wrote that “the shocked violence of the response [to 
the second doll] proved that effectiveness could not be due to a wanton 
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caprice; a vital chord had been struck.” Cited in Jelenski, “La Douleur dé- 
placée,” n.p., and later in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 61 (their translation). 


19. Sigmund Freud, “‘A Child Is Being Beaten’: A Contribution to the Study 
of the Origin of Sexual Perversions,” The Standard Edition of the Complete Psy- 
chological Works of Sigmund Freud, vol. 17, trans. James Strachey (London: 
Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1955), 177-204. (As in 
part I, subsequent references to the Standard Edition will be noted as SE fol- 
lowed by the volume number.) Freud introduced his essay with the observa- 
tion that the child-beating fantasy was surprisingly common among patients 
in treatment for hysteria or obsessional neurosis, and he speculated that “very 
probably there are still more frequent instances of it among the far greater 
number of people who have not been obliged to come to analysis by manifest 
illness” (179). 


20. Freud, “A Child Is Being Beaten,” 185. The following quote in this para- 
graph is from p. 187. 


21. For a discussion of the origin in the late nineteenth century of the con- 
cept of masochism—Richard von Krafft-Ebing introduced the term in 
Pyschopathia Sexualis in 1886—and its subsequent elaboration in psychoana- 
lytic theory, see Gertrud Lenzer, “On Masochism: A Contribution to the His- 
tory of a Phantasy and Its Theory,’ Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and 
Society 1:2 (1975): 277-324. 


22. Freud, “A Child Is Being Beaten,’ 198. 


23. Freud, “The Economic Problem of Masochism” (1924), SE 19 (1961), 
169. 


24. Freud, “A Child Is Being Beaten,” 186. The following two citations are 
from pp. 186 and 198, respectively. 


25. Ibid., 195. 


26. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 232, 250; The personal testimonials in 
this paragraph from Christian d’Orgeix and from Jacques Hérold and Patrick 
Waldberg appear on pp. 211-212 and 111, respectively. 


27. Herta Hausmann quoted in Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, 
ed. Alain Chevrier (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Séguier, 1994), 79. 


28. My translation from the French. On January 10, 1945, Joé Bousquet 
wrote to Bellmer: “Write me, I beg you, don’t hesitate to tell me your tor- 


ments. I admire your work too much not to know that it is—also—the fruit of 
an exceptional disposition towards suffering. But your future—also—is in 
your miseries.” The three letters quoted in this paragraph are among the 
twenty-six to Bellmer, written from January 10, 1945 to September 2, 1946, 
included in Joé Bousquet Correspondance, ed. Suzanne N. André (Paris: Editions 
Gallimard, 1969), 117-168. 


29. See ibid., 160, 165-167. On May 22, 1946, Bousquet wrote soothingly: 
“No, my very dear Bellmer, I cannot, as you feared, find myself weary of your 
weaknesses ... More than once, watching you suffer and submit, I remem- 
bered my own baseness, its tender secrets, and bethought myself that to see 
you endure your difficulties is to see you love.” But three months later, on Au- 
gust 20, he scolded, “At the crossroads where you stand, all can be, by you 
alone, saved or lost. . . All reflection about the injustice or insults of society is 
useless . .. How do you wage war against yourself, destroy yourself? By exe- 
cuting your drawings on paper that renders them impossible to sell. You jus- 
tify yourself. Nonsense ... As soon as you see a marvelous work emerge 
between your hands, you abandon it.” And, about Bellmer’s lavish hotel ex- 
penses and meals, he judged, “It’s not just stupid, it’s ridiculous . . . Practically 
speaking: make a plan for living on normal resources. Don’t condemn your- 
self by defining yourself by the miserable exigencies of a bourgeois life.” Fi- 
nally, a serious warning (his emphasis): “If you don’t arm yourself against these 


certainties, you are compromised in your creative possibilities.” (My translations.) 
30. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 212. 

31. Freud, “The Economic Problem of Masochism,” 165. 

32. Freud, “A Child Is Being Beaten,” 200. 


33. Foster, Compulsive Beauty, 264 n. 56, and, in the following sentence, 122. 
Foss, “Eyes, Fetishism, and the Gaze,’ 41, also mistakenly gives the “I am 
woman” pronouncement to Bellmer, probably taking it from Webb and 
Short, Hans Bellmer, 143. Bousquet actually made the statement in a letter to 
Bellmer dated September 13, 1945, Joe Bousquet Correspondance, 147. 


34. Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls” 79, takes the quote from Webb and 
Short, Hans Bellmer, 169, and the translation is theirs. 


35. John Gedo, in his letter to me of March 4, 1995. In the chapter devoted 
to Bellmer by René R. Held, L’Oeil du psychanalyste: Surréalisme et surréalité 
(Paris: Petite Bibliothéque Payot, 1973), the analyst is also struck by “the fact 
that he, a boy, had played with dolls” (310, my translation). 
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36. Also of interest in this regard, in her analysis of the misogynistic cultural 
productions of Weimar Germany, ‘Tatar, Lustmord, 10, 70-80, passim, dis- 
cusses womb envy in relation to images that fantasize the destruction of the 
female body—as in the violent sex murder scenes by Dix, where the genitalia 
and reproductive organs of the victim are mutilated—and a corresponding 


displacement of (pro)creative powers to the domain of the male artist. 
37. Freud, “The Economic Problem of Masochism,” 162. 


38. Foster, Compulsive Beauty, senses a similar mechanism operating in the 
work of Alberto Giacometti: “Clearly this contempt for the feminine knows 
no bounds..., but. . . itis a contempt that begins at home. That is, it is a con- 
tempt for a lack in the masculine subject that the feminine subject only repre- 
sents ... In short, the sadism here is largely a turning round of a primary 
masochism” (95). 


39. “Wenn ich nicht so viel die kleinen Madchen gezeichnet hatte, ware ich 
vielleicht ihr Lustmérder geworden, sagte er ein mal,” Ziirn, “Begegnung mit 
Bellmer,’ 139. Like Bellmer, Dix subscribed to this prophylactic concept of 
artmaking; he believed that giving expression to his sadistic urges through 
painting and drawing—in his vicious self-portraits as sex murderer—served to 


foreclose their enactment in real life. See Tatar, Lustmord, 15, 18, 89. 


40. Freud, “The Economic Problem of Masochism,’ 169. It is worth noting 
in this regard that Bellmer astutely observed masochistic tendencies in Ziirn, 
analyzing her depressive behavior in an undated letter to their friend Dr. Gas- 
ton Ferdiére in 1964. See Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, 85. 


41. Sacha Nacht, “Le Masochisme, Introduction,’ trans. Margaret Ann Fitz- 
patrick Hanly, in Hanly, ed., Essential Papers on Masochism (New York: New 
York University Press, 1995), 28. 


42. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 64-65, figures 65-68. On the subject of 
the iconography of Christian martyrdoms, ‘Tatar, Lustmord, 83-84, points to 
its frequency as well in Dix’s earlier, prewar paintings and drawings: “The 
mortification of male flesh seems a recurrent obsession from 1910 until the 
outbreak of the war,” she notes, with flagellations, crucifixions, circumcisions, 


and images of St. Sebastian being common themes. 


43. Kaja Silverman, “Masochism and Male Subjectivity,’ Camera Obscura 17 
(May 1988): 44. This article is reprinted as chapter 5 in Silverman’s larger 
study, Male Subjectivity at the Margins (New York: Routledge, 1992). 


44. Bellmer quoted in Waldberg, Les Demeures d’Hypnos, 352, cited as well by 
Webb and Short (whose translation I have used here), Hans Bellmer, 24, and 
Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls,’ 68. 


45. As previously noted, Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 256, describe 
Bellmer’s “intensely emotional” reaction to the painting; they also state that 
Bellmer was an atheist (208). 


46. Waldberg, “L’Ecorcheur écorché,. 353 (my translation). 


47. Silverman, “Masochism and Male Subjectivity,” 43; Theodor Reik, “The 
Characteristics of Masochism,” in Hanly, ed., Essential Papers, 337. 


48. Silverman, “Masochism and Male Subjectivity,’ 43. 
49. Ibid. 


50. A clarification seems required at this point about the concept of perver- 
sion, which I recognize, along with many others, as a turning away “from both 
biology and the social order” (Silverman, “Masochism and Male Subjectivity,” 
32). But I do not intend to imply that heterosexual genital intercourse, over 
and above other forms of human sexual activity and desire, be considered 
“natural” or “normal.” As Silverman also notes in her prefatory comments, 
“There is no form of human sexuality which does not marginalize need or 
substitute a phantasmatic object for the original and nutritive object” (32), 
and she quotes Jean Laplanche in Life and Death in Psychoanalysis, who ob- 
serves that the “natural, functional rhythm (like that of rutting) disappears [in 
human beings], while elsewhere there emerges a different kind of sequence, 
which is incomprehensible without calling into play such categories as re- 
pression, reminiscences, work of elaboration, ‘deferred action.” Similarly, 
Marcia Ian reminds us in Remembering the Phallic Mother: Psychoanalysis, Mod- 
ernism, and the Fetish (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1993), how 
Freud “impose[d] upon the multiplicity of sexual desire the depressing teleo- 
logical narrative of reproductive heterosexuality” (5). And finally, in “The 
Conundrum of Sexuality,” chapter 5 of The Mind in Disorder: Psychoanalytic 
Models of Pathology (Hillsdale, N.J.: Analytic Press, 1988), John Gedo cautions 
that “although heterosexual object choice and genital intercourse (the over- 
whelming adaptive advantages of which, both for the individual and the 
species, are self-evident) are the expectable end-points of favorable emotional 
development in this realm, the frequency of homosexuality and of sexual per- 
versions must give us pause about assuming that there is anything automatic 


about responding to specific stimuli with sexual excitement” (202). 
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51. Foster is most conscientious about this aspect of Bellmer’s work and 
indeed of surrealism in general, stating that “it is very difficult to defend 
morally—that is, in terms of its disposition to its figured other.” Why then, he 
asks, consider this material at all? Mixing political responsibility, personal in- 
sight, and candor, Foster offers the following answer: “Because ethically— 
that is, in terms of its insight into a constituted self—it is incisive about certain 
aspects of both male (hetero)sexuality and fascist subjectivity. I do not deny 
that Bellmer produces misogynistic effects that may overwhelm his liberatory 
intentions. I also do not deny that my own revulsion is mixed with a certain 
fascination. But precisely for these reasons it seems important to me to 
confront this work.” Hal Foster, “Armor Fou,” October 56 (Spring 1991): 86- 
87 n. 66. 


52. Silverman, “Masochism and Male Subjectivity,” 63. 


53. Lora Rempel, “The Anti-Body in Photomontage: Hannah Héch’s 
Woman without Wholeness,” in Ann Kibbey et al., eds., Sexual Artifice: Per- 
sons, Images, Politics, Genders 19 (New York: New York University Press, 
1994), 165-166. I thank Maria Makela for bringing Rempel’s important arti- 
cle to my attention. 


54. Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls,” 66. 


55. Tatar, Lustmord, 113. “If nothing else,” Tatar explains, “Grosz reveals 
himself to be what Angela Carter has called the ‘pornographer as terrorist, the 
artist who paints the psychosexual realities of a regime marked by tyrannical 
sexual relations.” 


56. For politically vigilant discussions of this problem, see Susan Rubin 
Suleiman, Subversive Intent: Gender, Politics, and the Avant-Garde (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990), esp. 83-84, and Lynda Nead, The Fe- 
mule Nude: Art, Obscenity, and Sexuality (New York: Routledge, 1992), who ar- 
gues that “social difference and political contestation are held in abeyance 
through [conventions of representation] as we are incited to celebrate an his- 
torical continuum of male mastery over the female body” (46). 


Chapter 5 

1. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 62. See Cahiers d’Art 11 (1936): n.p., where 
the photograph of the doll tied on a staircase (figure 4.6 in this book) is re- 
produced along with an excerpt from “Memories of the Doll Theme”; and 
Minotaure 8 (1936) and 10 (1937), where works by Bellmer accompanied an 
article by E. Tériade on “La peinture surréaliste” or were grouped together 


with works by Victor Brauner, Salvador Dali, Oscar Dominguez, Max Ernst, 
René Magritte, Joan Miré, Kurt Seligmann, Yves Tanguy, and others. 


2. For the fourteen prose poems, see Paul Eluard, Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, ed. 
Marcelle Dumas and Lucien Scheler (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1968), 
1007-1010, and/or the exhibition catalogue Paul Eluard et ses amis peintres 
(Paris: Centre Georges Pompidou, 1983), 80-81. For the French verses and 
German translations, juxtaposed with reproductions of Bellmer’s photo- 
graphs, see also Obliques (Paris: Editions Borderie, 1975), 98-104. The re- 
lationship of these poems and images is discussed in “The Text as Illustration” 
in Renée Riese Hubert, Surrealism and the Book (Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1988), 138-148. 


3. Both French and German versions of Bellmer’s essay can be found in 
Obliques, 82-91; the original handwritten French text, complete with editor- 
ial changes but missing the last few paragraphs of the published essay, is re- 
produced on pp. 45-55. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 62, 66-67, include 
several brief portions of the text in English, as does Okun, “The Surrealist 
Object,” 438-40, 442-443. Appendix C in this book provides a full English 
translation. 


4, Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 67. 


5. Is Bellmer’s term in any way a response to Walter Benjamin’s notion of an 
“optical unconscious,” introduced in the latter’s essay “A Small History of 
Photography” in 1931? “It is through photography,’ wrote Benjamin, “that 
we first discover the existence of this optical unconscious [of the different 
stages of a bodily movement, as documented, for example, by Eadweard Muy- 
bridge], just as we discover the instinctual unconscious through psychoanaly- 
sis.” Quoted by Rosalind Krauss, The Optical Unconscious (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1993), 178. 


6. Bellmer in a letter addressed to a “Cher Amie,” dated 10-III-45, in the col- 
lection of Anders Malberg, Malmo, Sweden. 


7. Bellmer cites Lichtenberg’s Vermischte Schriften, vol. 1 (Géttingen: Verlag 
der Dieterichichen Buchhandlung, 1844). Itis interesting to consider why the 
artist was attracted to the thinking of this eighteenth-century astronomer and 
mathematician. See Henry Hatfield and Franz Mautner, eds., The Lichtenberg 
Reader: Selected Writings of Georg-Christoph Lichtenberg (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959), 13, who summarize some of the problems that preoccupied the noted 
scholar during his lifetime (1742-1799): “The relationship of body and mind, 
of reason and feeling, of language and thought, of man and woman, of idea 
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and reality” were the more traditional issues Lichtenberg addressed, while 
“some others were startlingly new, anticipations of twentieth-century depth 
psychology: Do dreams not have something to do with one’s character, great 
achievements with feelings of inferiority? Is not a young man’s impulse to 
write books a disguised effect of the sexual drive? What happens in the mind 
when, looking at a number of meaningless and unrelated single objects on the 
wallpaper, it shapes a form, a gestalt?” 

Lichtenberg’s wider appreciation among the surrealists is evinced by the 
chapter devoted to his aphorisms in André Breton’s Anthologie de ’ humour noir 
(Paris: Jean-Jacques Pauvert, 1966), first published in 1939. 


8. Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s Dolls” 184-86. Schilder (1886-1940) became 
professor of psychiatry at the University of Vienna and, after his emigration 
to New York, research professor of psychiatry at New York University and 
clinical director at Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. It is surprising that no no- 
tice has been taken to date of how Bellmer derives the organization of his 
Petite Anatomie de Pinconsient physique ou Panatomie de image (Paris: Ter- 
rain Vague, 1957) from Schilder’s Image and Appearance of the Human Body: 
Bellmer’s three chapters, “Les Images du Moi,’ “L’Anatomie de ’ Amour,” and 
“Le Monde Extérieur,’ correspond sequentially and thematically to Schilder’s 
three headings, “The Physiological Basis of the Body-Image,” “The Libidi- 
nous Structure of the Body-Image,” and “The Sociology of the Body-Image,” 
respectively. See Paul Schilder, The Image and Appearance of the Human Body: 
Studies in the Constructive Energies of the Psyche (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1950). Could this structural resemblance explain why, in 
Petite Anatomie, Bellmer cites works by K. Abel, Georges Bataille, Charles 
Baudelaire, Bousquet, Ernest Bozzano, Cardan, Freud, Jean Lhermitte, and 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl—but not Schilder’s study, to which the book itself is so 
deeply indebted? Curiously, Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 166, erroneously 
state that Bellmer quotes Schilder in Petite Anatomie; Lichtenstein, “Bellmer’s 
Dolls,” 184, relates that a copy of Schilder’s book was in the artist’s library, but 
Ihave found no documentation of this elsewhere—which, of course, does not 


mean that none exists. 


9. Schilder, Image and Appearance of the Human Body, 54 n. 1. Earlier, Schilder 
had published a study on this specific phenomenon with E. Klein, “Japanese 
Illusion and Postural Model of the Body,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
orders 70 (1929): 241-263. 


10. The date of 1934 currently assigned to these photographs thus becomes 
problematic. Although portions of Schilder’s study were published prior to 


1935, and in German (see “Vita and Bibliography of Paul Schilder,” Journal of 
Criminal Psychopathology 2 [1940]: 221-34), it is not certain when Bellmer 
gained access to them. As noted in the Pompidou catalogue, Hans Bellmer Pho- 
tograpbe, 114-15, 141, dating his photographs is always difficult: he makes 
practically no reference to that aspect of his work in the many letters pre- 
served, and other testimony is often vague or contradictory. I would venture 
a date, therefore, of 1935 or 1936 (at the earliest) for the photographs rather 
than the one that is now accepted. 


11. Schilder, Image and Appearance of the Human Body, 281. Subsequent quotes 
are from pp. 48, 182, 67, and 206, respectively. 


12. On the subject of monstrosities and the surrealist interest in the malaise 
aroused by them, Georges Bataille had published his early article, “The Devi- 
ations of Nature,’ in Documents 2 (1930): 79-83. Bellmer’s own fascination 
with the subject was enduring. In 1964, he reported meeting at a conference 
of the Société Francaise de Psychopathologie de l’Expression a young psychi- 
atrist working on a thesis titled “Monstrosity.” “I proposed to him a meeting 
in autumn,” the artist wrote Gaston Ferdiére. “I’ll be interested to learn 
whether he succeeds in bringing together in a single equation natural mon- 
strosities, congenital and imaginary, while not forgetting those that are dis- 
tinctly charming if not marvelous,” Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur 
Ferdiére, 29 (my translation). Later that year, in a letter to his friend “Polly” 
(Herta Hausmann, published in Obliques, 117-22) in which he attempted to 
explain the permutations of the doll and the ideas expressed in Petite Anatomie, 
Bellmer urged his friend to visit the natural history museum (the first build- 
ing, he directs, as one comes out of the Gare d’Austerlitz) to study the mon- 
strosities sometimes produced by nature. Bellmer also invoked, from the 
realm of art, statues of the goddess Kali or the “Shaktis” with a thousand arms 
in the Musée d’Art Oriental Franklin-Roosevelt, echoing Schilder’s com- 
ments quoted above. In an intriguing confluence of interests, Bataille had 
published a frightening, anonymous image of “La Déesse Hindoue Kali” in 
Documents 6 (1930): 368, from an article by Claude Daly, “Hindu-Mythologie 
und Kastrations-Komplex,” published in a 1927 number of Imago. See Robert 
J. Belton, The Beribboned Bomb: The Image of Woman in Male Surrealist Art 
(Calgary: University of Calgary Press, 1995), 113, figure 14. 


13. From what I have been able to determine of the “rosa monstrosa” Bellmer 
mysteriously invokes here, the term is an alternate name for the Rosa chinensis 
viridiflora or Green Rose. According to Gerd Kriissmann, The Complete Book 
of Roses, trans. Kriissmann and Nigel Raban (Portland, Oreg.: Timber Press 
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in association with the American Horticultural Society, 1981), 291, “this 
monstrosity originated about 1833 as a mutation on R. chinensis.” The Green 
Rose and the doll thus have this in common: both are freakish creations—one 
of nature, one of art—yet (at least from Bellmer’s point of view) both are alluring. 


Chapter 6 
1. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 67-68. 


2. See Okun, “The Surrealist Object,’ 438-451. The subsequent quotations 
in this paragraph are from pp. 444, 445. 


3. Michael Riffaterre, “The Surrealist Libido: André Breton’s ‘Poisson soluble, 
No. 8,” in Anna Balakian and Rudolf Kuenzli, eds., André Breton Today (New 
York: Willis Locker and Owens, 1989), 59-66. 


4. Ibid., 66. 


5. I have lifted the concept of tertiary revision from Lenzer, “On 
Masochism,” 300-301, who analyzes Leopold Sacher-Masoch’s Venus in Furs 
in terms that are strikingly applicable to Bellmer’s “Notes.” Lenzer sees “the 
logical discontinuities” in Sacher-Masoch’s theories as “gaps created by the 
relatively uncensored breakthrough of representatives of the primary process, 
in a variety of manifestations” (294). The writing of this quintessential 
masochist (from whom the perversion derives its name), according to Lenzer, 
“largely consists in the construction ofa series of elaborate defenses which are 
continually in the process of being breached from within. The very elabo- 
rateness—and intellectual interest—of Sacher-Masoch’s defensive system is, 
however, a fundamental indication of the power of the opponent which is be- 
ing both held off and submitted to” (ibid). 


6. See Jerome Cardan, The Book of My Life (De Vita Propria Liber), trans. Jean 
Stoner (New York: Dover Publications, 1982). 


7. Anna Robeson Burr quoted in the introduction to ibid., viii. 


8. As Freud observed in “The ‘Uncanny,” (1919) SE 17 (1955), “Unless a 
man is utterly hardened and proof against the lure of superstition, he will be 
tempted to ascribe a secret meaning to [the] obstinate recurrence of a num- 
ber; he will take it, perhaps, as the span of life allotted to him” (238). Bellmer 
relays his amazement over the coincidence of fifty-three in Petite Anatomie, 
n.p., where he also reports having read of Cardan’s autobiography in Cesare 
Lombroso. A German translation of De Vita Propria Liber was available to him 
in Hermann Hefele, Des Girolamo Cardano von Mailland eigene Lebensbeschrei- 


bung (Jena: Eugen Diderichs, 1914), and a French translation by Jean Dayré 
appeared in Paris in 1936. One wonders if it was Bellmer’s fascination with 
Cardan’s life story that led to its later excerption in a surrealist periodical, for 
which see Jér6me Cardan, “Mon Génie familier” Médium: Communication 
Surréaliste 3 (May 1954): 30-31. Nora Mitrani, Bellmer’s companion in the 
late 1940s, was a frequent contributor to the magazine and may have brought 
Cardan’s writing to the attention of her editor, Jean Schuster. 


9. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 273 n. 9 to chapter 4. 


10. Salvador Dali, The Secret Life of Salvador Dali, trans. Haakon M. Cheva- 
lier (New York: Dover Publications, 1993), 70. 


11. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 118, celebrate in somewhat maudlin terms 
the coincidence of the artist’s earlier representations of dolls made of bricks 
and his internment at the brick factory at Milles: “The brick rooms inside 
these Dolls had enabled Bellmer to explore further the inner life of his pos- 
sessions, of his creations. They had taken him inside his beloved. And here in 
the Camp des Milles, Bellmer was living and working in a room consisting en- 
tirely of bricks, a room which came to represent for him the interior of his own 
creation, the heart, the stomach, the vagina of the Doll” For information on 
the day-to-day lives of the internees and a list of artists, including Bellmer, 
Max Ernst, Felix Nussbaum, and Ferdinand Springer, who spent time at the 
camp, see Jacques Grandjonc, ed., Les Camps en Provence: Exil, internement, 
déportation 1933-1942 (Aix-en-Provence: Editions Alinéa, 1984), esp. 103, 
135, 151. 


12. Ziirn also identifies the provenance of the blouse. Speaking of herself in 
the third person, she describes the double portrait: “Her upper body is clothed 
with a lace blouse, handed down from her old Aunt Unica, glued to the can- 
vas. She is conceived in the picture as a cephalopod, while [Bellmer] has in- 
terpreted himself in her belly by the wrinkles of the blouse, and formed her 
sex, painted pink-violet, as a wound in his neck,” Ziirn, “Begegnung mit 
Bellmer” (155-156, my translation). The association of the blouse with an old 
aunt establishes a set of fascinating correspondences leading back to the ma- 
ternal body, with Unica as Ursula (could the artist have missed the similarity 
of their names?), whose aunt is none other than the artist’s mother, Maria 
Bellmer herself. 


13. Hal Foster, Compulsive Beauty (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1993), 
89-90. 
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14. Thomas Bellmer is familiar with this work and told me that the gear was 
invented by his father, Fritz Bellmer. Personal interview, Kearny, N.J., Octo- 
ber 29, 1994. 


15. Krauss, The Optical Unconscious, 96. Krauss also cites sexual readings of the 
Roto Reliefs by Toby Mussman, “Anémic Cinéma,’ Art and Artists 1 (July 1966): 
51, and Lawrence Steefel, “The Position of La Mariée mise a nu par ses céli- 
bataires, méme (1915-1923) in the Stylistic and Iconographic Development of 
the Art of Marcel Duchamp” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1960), 312. 


16. By this I take Bellmer to mean May’s veritable deification of the German 
protagonist in his novel Winnetou, for instance, where the Henry carbine is in- 
troduced. Finding employment in the United States as a tutor for a German 
family in St. Louis, the young German hero and narrator, who is well read, in- 
dustrious, and skilled as a draftsman and surveyor, goes west with the scout 
Sam Hawkens. Though he is taken as a greenhorn by the coarse frontiersmen 
he meets, he immediately outdoes all of them at shooting, riding, fighting, 
killing bison, and capturing wild mustang, and is soon given the name “Shat- 
terhand” for his amazing strength. The Americans he meets are invariably lazy, 
drunken, cowardly, and mean, except for the highly intelligent Hawkens—who 
is by and by revealed as another German immigrant, with the original family 
name of Falke. See Karl May, Winnetou: A Novel, trans. Michael Shaw (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1977). The Henry rifle is described on pp. 9-10. 


17. Sigmund Freud, Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of His Childhood (1910), 
SE 11 (1957), 59-138. Freud was fascinated by what he interpreted as a screen 
memory recorded by Leonardo in his notebooks: “When I was still in the 
cradle, a vulture [wn nibbio actually translates as ‘a kite’] came down to me, opened 
my mouth with his tail and struck me many times with his tail against my lips.” 


18. The date of the original model is somewhat problematic: Webb and 
Short, Hans Bellmer, date it to 1938 in the caption to the sculpture on p. 101 
and to 1936-1937 in their discussion of the theme of the top in Bellmer’s work 
on p. 229. 


19. Phyllis Greenacre, “The Fetish and the Transitional Object,’ Psychoana- 
lytic Study of the Child 24 (1969): 162. 


20. Max Ernst, quoted in John Russell, Max Ernst: Life and Work (New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1967), 13-14. Ernst first published the fantasy as “Visions 
de demi-sommeil,” in La Révolution Surréaliste 9-10 (October 1, 1927): 7, and 
later in Ernst, Ecritures (Paris: Gallimard, 1970), 237-38. 


21. Ernst, quoted in Russell, Max Ernst, 14. 


22. The German word Bellmer uses for “bristling” is starrend. The verb star- 
ren means “to stare” as well as “to stiffen”—the dual response, in Greek 
mythology, to the sight of the viperous Medusa’s head, which Freud inter- 
preted as the symbol for the adult female genitals surrounded by hair: “The 
sight of Medusa’s head makes the spectator stiff with terror, turns him to 
stone. Observe that we have here once again the same origin from the castra- 
tion complex and the same transformation of affect! For becoming stiff means 
an erection. Thus in the original situation it offers consolation to the specta- 
tor: he is still in possession of a penis, and the stiffening reassures him of the 
fact.” Freud, “Medusa’s Head” (1940 [1922]), SE 18 (1955), 273. 


23. Sigmund Freud, “The ‘Uncanny’” (1919), SE 17 (1955), 220-226. 


24. See the installation photograph at the Galerie Charles Ratton published 
in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 69, figure 72. 


Part II 

Chapter 7 

1. Absent from the Bellmer literature to date, the Codreano relationship is 
entirely the discovery of Adam Boxer, Ubu Gallery, New York. From March 
20 to May 1, 1999, Ubu presented a Bellmer exhibition that included eight 
previously unknown sketchbooks from the 1930s, as well as several indepen- 
dent drawings, which the artist had presented to Codreano as gifts (see, for ex- 
ample, figure 2.6, inscribed “a Lizica” above the signature at the lower right). 
Iam grateful to Adam Boxer for sharing his knowledge of Codreano with me, 
and for his careful work on Bellmer and the East European avant-garde. 


2. Bellmer had experimented with linocut in Die Puppe in 1934 and with he- 
liogravure in Oeillades ciselées en branche in 1939, although it is unclear to me 
whether he was involved in the actual production of the latter or just provided 
drawings to a professional printer. 


3. Although Bataille had a “rather limited public” in France until his lioni- 
zation by the literary avant-garde in the 1970s (see Susan Rubin Suleiman, 
Subversive Intent: Gender, Politics, and the Avant-Garde [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1990], 72), his Histoire de l’oeil was immediately 
known to the surrealists. Salvador Dali, for example, claimed it as “one of the 
capital books of his life” Dawn Ades, Dali and Surrealism (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1982), 68. 
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4. Bataille, “Autobiographical Note” (1958?), published in October 36 (Spring 
1986): 110. Unless otherwise noted, this chronology is the source of all infor- 
mation on Bataille’s life in the discussion that follows. 


5. André Breton, “Second Manifesto of Surrealism” (1930), in Manifestoes of 
Surrealism, trans. Richard Seaver and Helen R. Lane (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1969). For the attack on Bataille, see pp. 182-186; the quo- 
tations in this paragraph are from pp. 183, 184. 


6. Masson’s prints are illustrated in Deborah Cullen, ed., Bataille’s Eye and ICI 
Field Notes 4 (Santa Monica: Institute of Cultural Inquiry, 1997), 61-76. 
Cullen also reproduces Bellmer’s engravings, pp. 11-19, and gives an account 
of the story’s various editions and publication history. 


7. Bataille, “The Notion of Expenditure,” in Visions of Excess: Selected Writ- 
ings, 1927-1939, ed. Allan Stoekl, trans. Stoekl, Carl R. Lovitt, and Donald 
M. Leslie, Jr. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1985), 117. The 
subsequent quote is from p. 118. 


8. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 75. 
9. Ibid. 


10. Hans Bellmer quoted in Peter Webb, “Eroticism in Twentieth—century 
Art: Interviews with Contemporary Artists,’ in The Erotic Arts (London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1975), 369. Although Webb and Robert Short, Hans 
Bellmer (New York: Quartet Books, 1985), 197, report that “there is no evi- 
dence that . . . any close relationship or exchange of ideas developed between 
[Bellmer and Bataille] at a personal level,” there certainly was a philosophical 
friendship: Bellmer gave Bataille a copy of his Petite Anatomie de Pinconscient 
physique ou Panatomie de image upon its publication in 1957, with the inscrip- 
tion “A Georges Bataille avec les hommages et les amitiés de Hans Bellmer.” 
The book was found in Bataille’s library after his death in 1962. See Georges 
Bataille: Une Autre Histoire de Poeil (Les Sables d’Olonne: Musée de l’Abbaye 
Sainte—Croix, 1991), 106. 


11. Webb, “Eroticism in Twentieth-century Art,’ 369. 


12. In Hans Bellmer: Oewvre gravé (Paris: Editions Denoél, 1969), 11-15, as 
in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 193, 196, and Michel Camus, “Les Avatars 
de l’oeil chez Bellmer,’ Obliques (Paris: Editions Borderie, 1975), 199-203, the 
illustrations are presented in the following order relative to their sequencing 
in Histoire de Poeil: 1, 2, 5, 3, 6, 4. 


13. Camus, “Les Avatars de Poeil,” 207 (my translation). I cite this example of 
overblown prose to suggest not only an enthusiasm that is entirely out of pro- 
portion to the artist’s achievements but also an eager complicity evident in 
Camus’s devotion to the first-person plural. To read Bataille’s text and 
Bellmer’s engravings, he says, “is to feel awaken in us a subtle fire which trans- 
ports us elsewhere.” And when the orgasmic narrator in Histoire de l’oeil feels 
as if he has left the earth, Camus declares, “we leave it with him,” 201. 


14. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 193. 


15. Webb and Short glibly interpret this fetishistic image as a reiteration of 
Bellmer’s idea “that masculine and feminine are interchangeable” (ibid., 196). 
Another dubious reading is that of Camus, “Les Avatars de l’oeil,” who ecsta- 
tically associates “this paradisiac body” with “the primordial Androgyne” or 
the hermaphrodite that touches “in the darkness of our organs on the fetal re- 
membrance of our sexual indifferentiation” (202-203). For an intelligent 
rebuttal of such ideas, see Silvia Eiblmayr, “Hans Bellmer’s Surrealist 
Eroticism—The ‘Praying Mantis’ and the Shock of Mechanization,” trans. 
Christine Czinglar, in Georg Schollhammer and Christian Kravagna, eds., 
Real Text: Denken am Rande des Subjekts/Reflexion on the Periphery of the Subject 
(N.p. [Vienna]: Verlag Ritter Klagenfurt, 1993), 233-238. Eiblmayr observes 
that “the harmonizing, narcissistic phantasm of androgynous indifference be- 
tween man and woman, which Webb is eager to detect in Bellmer’s work, dis- 
avows once again the menace of death, which is inherent to castration as a 
symbol of the separation of sexes” (235). I am grateful to Barbara Jaffe for 
alerting me to Eiblmayr’s insightful article. 


16. My observations are based on an initial reading of the French text, Lord 
Auch [pseud. Georges Bataille], Histoire de l'oeil (Séville: K-Editeur, 1940), 
and, subsequently, the English Story of the Eye, trans. Joachim Neugroschel 
(New York: Berkeley Books, 1982). Quotations in the following summary 
bear page numbers in parentheses of this English translation. 


17. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 193, and Camus, “Les Avatars de l’oeil,” 
200, who invokes the passage “Simone’s raised ass seemed to me . . . a power- 
ful entreaty” (my translation). 


18. Bataille, Story of the Eye, 22. The incident aligns Simone with the marquis 
de Sade’s protagonist in Philosophy in the Boudoir, Eugénie de Mistival, whose 
assault on her own mother sets a vicious precedent for Simone’s insult. With 


the mother as victim, writes Angela Carter, “Eugénie’s transgression is [simi- 
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larly] an exemplary vengeance upon the very idea of the good, a vengeance 
upon the primal ‘good’ object, the body of the mother,’ The Sadeian Woman 
and the Ideology of Pornography (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978), 134. 


19. Repopulation was seen as a compelling social necessity in Europe in the 
post-World War I period when Bataille wrote his novel and in the wake of 
World War II when Bellmer illustrated it. Bellmer later expressed the convic- 
tion that sexually arousing displays like striptease had social utility in that they 
“benefit[ed] the more and more urgent problem of repopulation.” Hans 
Bellmer, “Striptease,” Le Surréalisme, méme 4 (Spring 1958), reprinted in 
French with a German translation by L. Richard and R. Otterbein in Obliques, 
154-155. See appendix D in this book for an English translation of the text. 


20. Carter, The Sadeian Woman, 36-37, finds a similar politics of perversion 
in the marquis de Sade. “He was unusual in his period,” she notes, “for claim- 
ing rights of free sexuality for women, and in installing women as beings of 
power in his imaginary worlds. ... Sade remains a monstrous and daunting 
cultural edifice; yet I would like to think,” Carter continues, “that he put 
pornography in the service of women, or, perhaps, allowed it to be invaded by 


an ideology not inimical to women.” 


21. The photography sessions took place, according to Webb and Short, 
Hans Bellmer, 182, in Gheerbrant’s apartment in Paris in the summer of 1946, 
but according to Jean Brun, “who sheltered Bellmer in Revel during the war, 
these photos were realized in Carcassonne after the publication of ‘LU’ Histoire 
de Voeil? (K. Editeur, Paris 1944)” in Centre Georges Pompidou, Hans 
Bellmer Photographe (Paris: E.P.I. Editions Filipacchi, 1983), 148. The publi- 
cation date of 1944 for Bataille’s book is, however, erroneous, as will be dis- 
cussed below. 


22. Georges Bataille, Death and Sensuality: A Study of Eroticism and the Taboo, 
trans. Mary Dalwood (New York: Arno Press, 1977), 17. The book was orig- 
inally published as L’Erotisme in 1957. 


23. These ideas obviously relate to Freud’s formulation of the death drive in 
part 5 of Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920), for which see The Standard Edi- 
tion of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, vol. 18, trans. James 
Strachey (London: Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho—analysis, 1955), 
34-43, esp. pp. 36 and 38, where the analyst suggests that “an instinct is an 
urge inherent in organic life to restore an earlier [inorganic] state of things,” 


and thus “the aim of all life is death.” (Subsequent references to the Standard 


Edition in this part are cited as SE followed by the volume number.) Within 
the surrealist milieu, Bataille’s notion of a longing for continuity is echoed in 
Roger Caillois’s famous speculations about camouflage or animal mimicry, 
published as “Mimetisme et psychanasthénie légendaire,” Minotaure 7 (June 
1935). Caillois hypothesized that the phenomenon of mimicry (as when in- 
sects resemble twigs or leaves) expresses the urge of the animate being to fuse 
with—or dissolve into—its inanimate environment. For an English transla- 
tion of Caillois’s essay by John Shepley, “Mimicry and Legendary Psychas- 
thenia,” see October 31 (Winter 1984): 16-32; for a discussion of the essay’s 
relation to surrealist photography and its importance to Jacques Lacan, see 
Rosalind Krauss, “Corpus Delicti,”’ in Krauss and Jane Livingston, L’Amour 
fou: Photography and Surrealism (Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art 
and New York: Abbeville Press, 1985), 70-78. 


24. Bataille, Death and Sensuality, 17 (emphasis in original). Bataille’s stereo- 
typical gender associations in this passage contradict his treatment of the 
characters in Histoire de l’oeil, where Simone is the instigator of most of the 
action. 


25. Bataille, Death and Sensuality, 16. 
26. Ibid., 17. 


27. The artist reported his difficulties as he embarked on the six prints in a 
letter to Robert Valangay, quoted in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 181: “This 
technique, which is entirely new to me, is infinitely tighter than pencil and re- 
calcitrant as far as automatism is concerned.” As Emmanuel Pernoud explains 
in an informative essay on the technical aspects of Bellmer’s prints, photo- 
mechanical approaches provided a solution, for the plates in Histoire de l'oeil 
(usually described as etchings) actually depend on heliogravure reinforced 
with the burin. See Pernoud, “Le Pli gravé,” in Bellmer Graveur 1902-1975 
(Paris: Musée—Galerie de la Seita, 1997), esp. 7, 9. Realizing his own lack of 
facility as an engraver, Bellmer was happy to rely on photogravure or, later, to 
turn the engraving of his plates over entirely to printmaker Cécile Reims, who 
was responsible for nearly all his intaglio production after the mid—1960s. 


28. The event occurred during Bataille’s fellowship year at the School of Ad- 
vanced Hispanic Studies in Madrid. Bataille, “Autobiographical Note,” 107. 


29. [have entered a certain “discourse of value” regarding the engravings for 
Histoire de loeil self-consciously, wishing to dispute on their own terms the 
connoisseurship arguments offered to buttress the prints’ importance as 
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works of art. Still, I am generally more preoccupied with the content of 
Bellmer’s images, and with a significant distinction Lisa Tickner makes in 
“Feminism, Art History, and Sexual Difference,” Genders 3 (Fall 1988): “It is 
not just the autonomy of the field [of art] that needs to be questioned but the 
autonomy of the object. The object is the focal point of connoisseurship, which 
is a discourse of value: it is the object as text—a more porous entity—which is 
the concern of all approaches centered on the social production of meaning 
whether they are iconographic, psychoanalytic, semiotic, or sociohistorical in 
character” (96). 


30. Camus, “Les Avatars de l’oeil,” 204, is stunned by the coincidence that the 
image of the eye appeared in Bellmer’s work of the 1930s, and Webb and 
Short, Hans Bellmer, 193, reiterate his surprise, but Paul Foss provides a so- 
phisticated account of the common eye metaphor in Bellmer, Bataille, Dali, 
Jacques Lacan, Luis Bufiuel, and other surrealists in “Eyes, Fetishism, and the 
Gaze,” Art + Text 20 (February—April 1986): 24-41. See also Martin Jay’s anal- 
ysis, “The Disenchantment of the Eye: Surrealism and the Crisis of Ocular- 
centrism” in Lucien Taylor, ed., Visualizing Theory: Selected Essays from V.A.R. 
1990-1994 (New York: Routledge, 1994), esp. 175-178, 190-193. 


31. The explication of Bataille’s story in terms of metaphoric and metonymic 


series (egg—testicle-eye and milk—urine-tears-semen—wine) belongs origi- 
nally to Roland Barthes, “La métaphore de I’Oeil,” in Essais critiques (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1964), one of the “textual” (as opposed to “thematic”) read- 
ings of the novel cited in Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 222 n. 11. 


32. The wardrobe and confessional are similar, too, to the outhouse, which 
Bellmer had invoked as the setting for a fantasy of the primal scene in 1934 in 
“Memories of the Doll Theme” (see chapter 2), and which Bataille explains as 
a source for the pseudonym that appears on the title page of Histoire de Poeil: 
“The name Lord Auch [pronounced 6sh] refers to a habit of a friend of mine; 
when vexed, instead of saying ‘aux chiottes!’ [to the shithouse], he would 
shorten it to ‘aux ch’? Lord is English for God (in the Scriptures): Lord Auch 
is God relieving himself” Bataille, “WC.” [Preface to Story of the Eye from Le 
Petit: 1943], in Story of the Eye, 120. 


33. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 80. 


34. In “WC.,” 121, Bataille insists on the “literal exactness” of “Coinci- 
dences” as autobiography, although some of its readers had “wondered 
whether it did not have the fictional character of the tale itself,” 


35. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 84. 


36. Bellmer quoted in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 181. 


Chapter 8 

1. See Ades, Dali and Surrealism, for the artist’s adoption of the legend in 
three paintings produced in the early 1930s (William Tell, The Old Age of 
William Tell, and The Youth of William Tell): “Dali interprets the legend of 
William Tell—the Swiss patriot and bowman who won a wager that he could 
pierce with an arrow an apple placed on his son’s head at a distance of two hun- 
dred paces—as a castration myth.” The psychoanalytically inclined Dali, Ades 
explains, “places William Tell with Abraham and God the Father as a symbol 
of paternal authority, who does not flinch from sacrificing his own son” (89). 


2. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 85. 


3. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 262, 279 n. 46, note that there were ten 
casts of this sculpture—the edition of eight plus an artist’s copy (now in the 
Tate Gallery, London) and a dealer’s copy belonging to the late André- 
Francois Petit, Paris. Seven of the cast metal pieces were painted. 


4. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 84-85. The following quote in this paragraph 
is from p. 86. 


5. The nose-penis substitution on which the eyes-testicles metaphor depends 
is the first example of fetishism Freud offered in his 1927 essay, “Fetishism,” 
SE 21 (1961), 152-157. A bilingual (English-German) patient of Freud “had 
exalted a certain sort of ‘shine on the nose’ [or Glanz auf der Nase] into a 
fetishistic condition” (152). Freud interpreted the “shine” via its German 
equivalent as a “glance” at the nose. In “Corpus Delicti,’ 95, Krauss astutely 
takes this particular case of fetishism as evidence of the visual aspect of the 
perversion that substitutes the unnatural for the natural. But surprisingly, nei- 
ther she nor even Freud notices the exemplary fetishist’s obvious punning of 
the German G/anz and the English “glans”—the head of the penis! 


6. “The whole family detested the father for his drunken manners and his 
mustaches, yellowed by tobacco, which fell into his soup. They wished his 
death, and even the goat bit his hand when he petted her.” Quoted by Judith 
Preckshot, “Identity Crises: Joyce Mansour’s Narratives,” in Mary Ann Caws, 
Rudolf E. Kuenzli, and Gwen Raaberg, eds., Surrealism and Women (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1991), 104 (my translation). Preckshot’s is an ex- 


cellent discussion of Mansour’s perverse writings as an attempt “to sack 
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mythic systems preserving phallocentric power structures without proposing 
alternative feminist scenarios” (99). 


7. See the wonderfully informative chapter on caricature by Adam Gopnik in 
Gopnik and Kirk Varnedoe, High and Low: Modern Art/Popular Culture (New 
York: Museum of Modern Art, 1990), esp. pp. 136-138. 


8. Paul Eluard, “Les plus belles cartes-postales,”’ Minotaure 3—4 (1933). Webb 
and Short, Hans Bellmer, reproduce one of these cards, “A Bon Vivant,” in de- 
tail, along with a painting by Bellmer titled A Thousand Girls (1950), in which 
a woman’s headdress is similarly constituted by naked female bodies, 108, figs. 
111 and 112 respectively. See also Klaus Theweleit, Male Fantasies, vol. 1, 
trans. Stephen Conway, Erica Carter, and Chris Turner (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1987), 58, 275, and 333 for additional popular 


French and German examples. 

9. Gopnik and Varnedoe, High and Low, 136. 

10. See Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 184-185. 

11. Ibid., 225, where the print is illustrated as fig. 234. 


12. Bellmer, Petite Anatomie de l’inconscient physique ou P’'anatomie de Vimage 


(Paris: Terrain Vague, 1957), n.p. (my translation). 


13. In thinking about any possible associations, conscious or unconscious, 
Bellmer might have made between his father and the marquis de Sade, I was 
interested to come across Jean Revol’s speculation in “Les Paradis perdus,” 
Bellmer Peintures/Gouaches/Collages (Paris: LAutre Musée, 1983), 9, regarding 
the surrealists’ rehabilitation of Sade. “Could one say,” Revol wonders, “that 
it concerns a caricature of the authority of the Father, dedicated to hatred and 
scorn?” And further, Revol concludes his oedipal reading of Bellmer’s oeuvre 
with a dramatic irony: “Bellmer represents himself with a rigor, a severity, a 
harshness that immediately recreate the image of the father just as he has de- 
scribed him to us: judge and witness” (ibid., 17, my translation). 


14. Freud, “A Mythological Parallel to a Visual Obsession” (1916), SE 14 
(1957), 337. Subsequent quotes in this paragraph are also from p. 337. 


15. Jack Spector, The Aesthetics of Freud: A Study in Psychoanalysis and Art (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), 127. 


16. Ibid., fig. 22. Freud found the drawing in Eduard Fuchs’s Geschichte der 
erotischen Kunst (Berlin, 1908; Munich: Albert Langen, [1912]). Fuchs was also 
the author of a three-volume study of caricature, Die Karikature der europd- 


ischen Volker (Berlin, 1901-1903). In “A Mythological Parallel,” Freud also re- 
lates the story of Baubo from Greek legend (an ancient precedent for 
Magritte’s Le Viol [The Rape]), whose headless terracotta images inscribed the 
face on the abdomen, 338. 


17. Ernst Kris, “The Psychology of Caricature,” International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis 17 (July 1936): 285-303. The quotes that follow in this para- 
graph are from pp. 289 and 290, respectively. 


18. Ibid., 290. 


19. Did Webb and Short overlook or suppress this passage in Petite Anatomie 
in their discussion of the gouaches Bellmer produced in the 1940s, inspired by 
a reading of Charles Baudelaire’s Les Paradis artificiels (1860)? They make a 
doubtful claim for the power of Baudelaire’s poetry and Bellmer’s imaginative 
response to it: “Both poet and artist were well aware of the draining of energy 
and weakening of the will that prolonged indulgence in drugs causes, and 
as far as is known, Bellmer did not use hashish or opium. But through the 
medium of Baudelaire’s text he was able to experience vicariously the height- 
ened state of awareness that such drugs could induce” (Hans Bellmer, 130). 
While undergoing treatment for alcoholism in 1964, Bellmer recounted 
to Gaston Ferdiére how he had depended on opium during and after the fi- 
nal illness of his first wife: the physician who delivered the sad prognosis (al- 
though Bellmer does not name him, it was Gerhard Pagel, husband of Lotte 
Pritzel) prescribed opium for the distressed artist “all the while warning me 
that he couldn’t supply me indefinitely . . . because he saw my tendency to get 
high and because he couldn’t put his wife, his daughter, and himself at risk 
vis-a-vis the narcotics police.” It was not difficult to find other doctors, 
however, who would accommodate his need. See Bellmer and Unica Ziirn, 
Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, ed. Alain Chevrier (Paris: Nouvelles Editions 
Séguier, 1994), 61. Moreover, the soothing and stimulating effects of alcohol 
and nicotine, respectively, were always necessary for Bellmer to work, or so he 
believed. He described his cigarette consumption to Ferdiére in 1964 as eighty 
per day for thirty years (ibid., 80). At about this time, he began to rely heavily 
on various sedatives and tranquilizers to help him overcome chronic insomnia. 


20. Kris, “Psychology of Caricature,” 293. 
21. Ibid., 295. 


22. Mary Mathews Gedo, “Addendum: It Certainly Was Not a Pipe!” in 
Dawn Ades et al., In the Mina’s Eye: Dada and Surrealism (Chicago: Museum 
of Contemporary Art, and New York: Abbeville Press, 1985), 85-89. 
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23. “The cumulative visual evidence,” writes Gedo, “suggests that during the 
period immediately following his mother’s death”—Magritte was thirteen 
when she committed suicide—“the distraught future artist may have turned 
to auto-fellatio as a self-comforting ritual that simultaneously provided him 
with the illusion that he could be self-sustaining.” Ibid., 88. The subsequent 
quote is from p. 89. 


24. Kris, “Psychology of Caricature,” 301. 
25. Ibid. 
26. Bataille, “The Notion of Expenditure,” 117 (emphasis in original). 


27. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 161. Suleiman invokes Julia Kristeva’s dis- 
cussion of one of Bellmer’s heroes, the comte de Lautréamont, in La Révolu- 
tion du langage poétique (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1974). Kristeva argues that 
the male avant-garde artist “uses his mother, and even appropriates her place, 
in his ‘battle against his Name-of-the-Father,” but that “does not imply that 


209 


the son/subject gives up his ‘phallic position. 


28. Bertram D. Lewin, “The Body as Phallus,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly 2:1 
(January 1933): 25. Paul Schilder, too, whose work (as noted in chapter 5) 
Bellmer studied carefully, discussed this phenomenon in The Image and Ap- 
pearance of the Human Body: Studies in the Constructive Energies of the Psyche 
(New York: International Universities Press, 1950), 279: “From a psychoan- 
alytic point of view the whole body-image often symbolizes an important part 
of it, especially the genitals.” 


29. Jack Spector makes this same observation in Surrealist Art and Writing 
1919/39: The Gold of Time (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997): 
“That Magritte, however dimly, might have conceived of this nude [in Femme 
cachée] in terms of a symbolic penis gains credence from his painting L’Océan 
of 1943, in which the seated allegorical deity sports an erection in the form of 
a tiny standing female nude” (176). 


30. Joé Bousquet in a letter to Bellmer dated April 10, 1945, Joe Bousquet Cor- 
respondance, ed. Suzanne N. André (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1969), 118 (my 
translation). 


31. Hans Bellmer, Petite Anatomie, n.p. (my translation). 


32. Ibid. Bellmer does not give the specific text from which he draws the fol- 
lowing (and I have not yet been able to locate it), but only notes Bataille as its 
author: “In the first days that I meditated, I entered as usual into a state of tor- 


por, when I felt myself become an erect sex organ. . . . The idea of being—my 
body, my head—a large erect penis was so crazy that I wanted to laugh. The 
comic idea even came to me that such a hard erection—my whole body held 
fast like a taut penis—had no other outlet than to ejaculate. I was so hard, 
moreover, that it was impossible for me to laugh” (my translation). 


33. The equation has not gone unremarked in the literature on surrealism. 
Krauss, “Corpus Delicti,’ 95, points to a 1933 photograph by Brassai of a naked 
female torso, whose buttocks become the testicles and whose back the shaft of 
a great penis, as a premier example of the “collapse of sexual difference.” Al- 
though Krauss contends that “in Brassai’s untitled nude . . . , the female body 
and the male organ have each become the sign for the other,” it is actually the 
female body that is made to resemble the penis and not the other way around. 
Foss, “Eyes, Fetishism, and the Gaze,” 41, has baldly characterized the imagery 
as “women parading as the male organ,’ but a more precise description might 


be: “male artists parading women parading as the male organ.” 


Chapter 9 

1. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 112. What was the nature of the films 
Bellmer watched? Citing the German art and film critic Gertrud Koch on 
pornography in European brothels, Linda Williams, Hard Core: Power, Plea- 
sure, and the “Frenzy of the Visible” (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989), 74, notes that because the function of these films was economic—to in- 
cite the customer to engage the services of a prostitute—they aimed at the 
male viewer's arousal preliminary to an actual sexual event. Stag films were 
crudely made, short “one-reelers” with primitive or even discontinuous 
narratives. 

Bellmer frequented brothels in Germany and France. “Even as an old 
man,” he wrote to Ferdiére, “totally alone and impotent, I’d find myself at 
home—just like Lautrec—in a brothel.’ The ambiance, its perfume, and its im- 
probable, scandalous aesthetic would certainly inspire me to make some beau- 
tiful drawings or paintings.—But there aren't anymore [saisons publiques],” he 
regrets, “since Hitler + Petain!” Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiere, 


58 (my translation). 


2. Bellmer, “Striptease,” 154-155. My translation in appendix D is the source 
of the quotations in this paragraph. 

This particular surrealist inquiry, which provided two sets of questions 
for male and female respondents, respectively, was inspired by Roland 
Barthes’s claim that “striptease in fact ‘desexualizes’ the woman.” See José 
Pierre, ed., Investigating Sex: Surrealist Discussions 1928-1932, trans. Malcolm 
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Imrie (New York: Verso, 1992), 163-164, for the questions and a list of 
respondents. 


3. See Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, figs. 51, 107, 256, 258, 278. 


4. Walter Kendrick, The Secret Museum: Pornography in Modern Culture (New 
York: Penguin, 1988). The examples listed in the following sentence appear 
on p. xii, the quote below on p. 30. 


5. For an insightful discussion of the circularity of many attempts to define 
pornography, see Martha Cornog and Timothy Perper, “Words, Libraries, 
and Meaning,” in Cornog, ed., Libraries, Erotica, Pornography (Phoenix: Oryx 
Press, 1991), 69-82. 


6. See George Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic: An Institutional Analysis (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1974), chapter 1, in which he proposes that “a 
work of art in the classificatory sense is (1) an artifact (2) a set of the aspects of 
which has had conferred upon it the status of candidate for appreciation by 
some person or persons acting on behalf of a certain social institution (the art- 
world)” (34). Without naming Dickie, Tickner subscribes to his definition in 
“Feminism, Art History, and Sexual Difference,” 95-96: “The category of art 
is not given but produced: ‘art’ is whatever is professionally discussed, dis- 
played, and marketed as art. Works of art are objects designated ‘aesthetic, in 
intention or in the eye of the beholder, at the moment of their production or 
retrospectively through the networks of intellectual and economic exchange 
that give them value.” 

While there is much to appreciate in Kendrick’s parallel institutional def- 
inition of pornography, I should add that for Williams’s study of pornographic 
film, for instance, there are significant limitations in examining “pornography 
as a construction simply of the power of the censor.” Williams complains that 
“Kendrick’s ironic history never comes to grips with what most bothers anti- 
pornography feminists about pornography: the nature of the sexual represen- 
tations themselves.” Hard Core, 13-14. 


7. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 11. The next Webb quote in this paragraph 
is also from ibid. 


8. Hans Bellmer quoted in ibid., 185. The artist’s reference to Henry Miller 
indicates his reading of Bataille’s newly founded journal, Critique, to which 
Bataille himself had just contributed an essay on the American author—“La 
Morale de Miller,’ Critique 1:1 (1946): 3-17. 


9. As mentioned earlier, and again according to Patrick Waldberg, “Hans 
Bellmer: LEcorcheur écorché,’ in Les Demeures d’Hypnos (Paris: Editions de 


la Différence, 1976), 344, Bellmer had been arrested as a youth, in 1922 while 
still living in Poland, following an exhibition of gouaches denounced by an of- 
ficial report for undermining the moral pillars of the state. Waldberg gives no 
information about the content of these condemned works, but it is possible 
that they were political in nature; he reports in the same breath that Bellmer 
was an assiduous reader of Marx and Lenin and an admirer of George Grosz. 

About the censorship climate in post-World War II France, Susan 
Suleiman reminds us how, as late as 1957 (the year Bellmer published his Pe- 
tite Anatomie), J.-J. Pauvert was tried in Paris for publishing the works of Sade. 
Bataille was one of the witnesses for the (unsuccessful) defense of Editions 
Pauvert. See Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 73, 222 n. 4. 


10. See John Gedo, The Mind in Disorder: Psychoanalytic Models of Pathology 
(Hillsdale, N.J.: Analytic Press, 1988), 105, discussing the transference reac- 
tion of a patient of his who expected the analyst to object to his confessed ad- 
diction to pornography. 


11. Webb, Erotic Arts, 368; and Terry Southern, “Che Show That Never 
Was,” Art and Artists 1:8 (November 1966): 11. 


12. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 11. 


13. The entire verse reads: “Entre tant de beautés que partout on peut voir, / 
Je comprends bien, amis, que le désir balance; / Mais on voit scintiller en Lola 
de Valence / Le charme inattendu d’un bijou rose et noir.” Charles Baudelaire, 
Les Fleurs du mal (Paris: Editions Gallimard et Librairie Générale Frangaise, 
1964), 180. 


14. Suleiman, Subversive Intent, 81. 
15. Paul Eluard, Les eux de la poupée, in Obliques, 100 (my translation). 


16. Susan Sontag, “The Pornographic Imagination,” in Styles of Radical Will 
(New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1969), 35. The following quote is 
from p. 47. 


17. Ishould clarify my own position here, which is not to claim that Bellmer’s 
sexually explicit images are in every way equivalent, say, to those produced 
for Penthouse magazine, but that such representations exist on a continuum; 
any boundaries between them are contingent and may in fact be far less in- 
structive than the common assumptions and strategies they share. Abigail 
Solomon-Godeau notes, for example, how “whatever the elements that 
differentiate an art photograph of a female nude encountered in a museum 
from a photographic pin-up, both types of image may posit a similar—if not 
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identical—set of subject /object relations, and induce or foster fantasies that 
are themselves symptoms of the unequal ordering of sexual difference [in a 
patriarchal society].” See Solomon-Godeau, “Reconsidering Erotic Photog- 
raphy,’ in Photography at the Dock: Essays on Photographic History, Institutions, 
and Practices (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1991), 221. 


18. Alain Jouffroy, “Hans Bellmer,” trans. Bernard Frechtman, in Hans 
Bellmer (Chicago: William and Noma Copley Foundation, n.d.), n-p. 


19. Ibid. Sweeping assertions of this kind prompted Claire Pajaczkowska’s in- 
sistence that male authors be required “to speak their masculinity where they 
have made it stand for humanity.” See Tickner, “Feminism, Art History, and 
Sexual Difference,” 110. 


20. See Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 197, 200. Bellmer added a report 
about his own material struggles in that year of emotional devastation in a let- 
ter to Tristan Tzara on February 5, 1947: “The year 1946 was hell for me... 
It was a brutal combat every day for food and heating (and lawyers).” Quoted 
in ibid., 200. 


21. John Gedo, The Artist and the Emotional World: Creativity and Personality 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1996), 192. 


22. J. H. Matthews, “The Right Person for Surrealism,” Yale French Studies 35 
(December 1965), describes the role of the marquis de Sade in surrealist 
thought: “The world Sade depicts is one in which desire is placed before moral 
and social constraint. It is therefore an exemplary fictional universe in which 
violently anti-conventional attitudes confront all that tends to combat the free 
expression of desire, and does so triumphantly” (94). Matthews lists Mitrani, 
along with Robert Benayoun, Mansour, and Octavio Paz as the “representa- 
tive Surrealists” who discussed Sade’s importance in a BBC radio interview, 
“In Defence of Surrealism,’ on February 9, 1960, ibid., 89. 

For a short biography of Mitrani and several examples of her writing in 
English translation, see Penelope Rosemont, ed., Surrealist Women: An Inter- 
national Anthology (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998), 226-236. Mitrani 
met Bellmer in 1944 or 1945, according to the artist’s recollection (see the fol- 
lowing note), although Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 200, date their initial 
encounter to 1946 or 1947 (after Bellmer had left his second wife). 


23. Nora Mitrani, “Rose au coeur violet,’ in Yves Bonnefoy, Jean Brun, et al., 
Hans Bellmer: Vingt-Cing Reproductions 1934-1950, ed. Christian d’Orgeix 
(Paris: Privately published, 1950), 7-14, reprinted as “Lorsque la perle” in 
CNACArchives, Hans Bellmer (Paris: Centre National d’Art Contemporain, 


1971), 39-41. See also Obliques, 107-115. The anagrams derived by Bellmer, 
Mitrani, and Joé Bousquet from the words “rose au coeur violet” (“violet- 
hearted rose,” which can also be understood punningly as “rose au coeur vi- 
olé” or “rose with the ravished heart”) are included in the CNACArchives 
catalogue, p. 55. Although Bellmer had previously toyed with anagrams in 
German, Bernard Noél, “La Langue du corps,” in Obliques, 37, recapitulates 
the artist’s account of their invention, with Mitrani, as a game for two: “It was 
the end of 1944, beginning of 1945, in Toulouse. Nora wanted to call the book 
she was writing about me Rose au coeur violet. It’s a verse by [Gérard de] Ner- 
val. I found it too florid, too sweet.We were in a little railroad café. One or the 
other suggested we make anagrams with the line from Nerval. Yes, it was like 
a fever. Anagrams are better with two, a man and a woman. A kind of compe- 
tition, or rather a vivacity that reciprocally incites the two. ... Later, much 
later, Unica [Ziirn] had a genius for anagrams.” See also Webb and Short, Hans 
Bellmer, 200. Bellmer offers the anagrams in Petite Anatomie as linguistic par- 
allels to the permutations of the body seen in his visual art. 


24. Stephen S. Prokopoff and Martin Van de Guchte, “New Realities, New 
Desires: The Photographs of Hans Bellmer,’ in Krannert Art Museum, Hans 
Bellmer’s Photographs (Urbana-Champaign: University of Illinios, 1991), 34, 
report that “Bellmer arranged a photography session with two models, one of 
whom may have been Nora Mitrani,” and Herbert Lust, “For Women Are 
Endless Forms: Hans Bellmer’s Dark Art,” in Hans Bellmer (New York: Isidore 
Ducasse Fine Arts, 1990), 17, states that Bellmer took “some magical, and hal- 
lucinating, ‘mug shots’ of [Mitrani’s] vagina.” 

Posing for such sexually explicit photographs probably represented for 
Mitrani a political act; she defined surrealist scandal in the catalogue for Eros, 
the Eighth International Surrealist Exhibition (Paris, 1959), as “the sudden 
unveiling, for purposes of provocation or defiance, of that which society and 
conventional morality tolerate only when camouflaged: the so-called shame- 
ful parts of the human body, the exploitation of man by man, the existence of 
torture, but also the too unbearable brilliancy of a person out of step with his 
environment.” Quoted in J. H. Matthews, Toward the Poetics of Surrealism 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1976), 131-132. 


25. Courbet’s painting of a generous female torso with legs splayed was once 
rumored to have been “veiled behind a canvas by André Masson .. . in the 
collection of Sylvie Bataille Lacan—former wife of both Georges Bataille 
and Jacques Lacan,” according to Linda Nochlin, “Courbet’s L’Origine du 
monde: The Origin without an Original,” October 37 (Summer 1986): 77. The 
other icon of modern art devoted to the scoptophilic beholding of the female 
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genitalia is Marcel Duchamp’s Etant donnés, begun secretly about 1938 and 
unveiled three decades later. The view through the peepholes of Duchamp’s 
scandalous installation—a female mannequin spread-eagled on a bed of 
straw—is strikingly reminiscent of Bellmer’s just slightly earlier photograph 
of the second doll supine in a hayloft (figure 4.13). 


26. Laura Mulvey, “Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,’ Screen 16:3 (Au- 
tumn 1975): 6-18. 


27. Gertrud Koch, “The Body’s Shadow Realm,” trans. Jan-Christopher 
Horak and Joyce Rheuban, in Rosalind Krauss et al., eds., October: The Second 
Decade, 1986-1996 (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1997), 298. 


28. Williams, Hard Core , 82. Giles’s essay, “Pornographic Space: The Other 
Place,” appeared in The 1977 Film Studies Annual: Part 2 (Pleasantville, N.Y.: 
Redgrave, 1977), 52-65. 


29. Claire Pajaczkowska, “The Heterosexual Presumption,” in The Sexual 
Subject: A Screen Reader in Sexuality (New York: Routledge, 1992), 184-195. 
Pajaczkowska’s article is an attack on those theorists who would “give ‘sexual 
difference’ the place that is really occupied by [the] relation between father 
and son, [using] ‘woman’ once again as an adjectival function through which 
men avoid their homosexuality or conflict.” Instead, she urges a rethinking of 
“the pornographic text as a circuit of substitutions and exchanges articulated 
in a process of identification” (191). 


30. Ernest Jones, “The Phallic Phase” (1932), in Papers on Psychoanalysis 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1961), 457. Subsequent quotations are from ibid. 


31. Bellmer in a letter dated March 7, 1948, which continues in despair: 
“Look, Brun, I can’t go any further. I think my resistance is crumbling. It has 
been too much for some years. . . . All hope has been squeezed out of me, mor- 
tally. Physically, psychically, I am in such a state that reading a poem or a let- 
ter causes me to burst into tears,” cited in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 205. 
While Webb and Short report that Mitrani and Bellmer “lived together in 
‘Toulouse during the period 1947-48” (200), Marielle Crété says that Mitrani 
lived in Paris and visited the artist from time to time. See her “Biographie,” 
CNACArchives, Hans Bellmer, 94. In Petite Anatomie, n.p., Bellmer imparts 
the following grain of information about their relationship in the context of a 
larger discussion of surreal chance events in his life: “Sometimes, a girlfriend 
from Paris shared my isolation in the province, as friend, comrade, and col- 


laborator, and, it seemed to me, as sister of the impossible. Despite reasonable 


misgivings and ‘cynicisms’ honestly agreed upon, it’s certain that the charm, 
dangers, and multicolored complicity of this intermittent, inconsistent liaison 
cast a powerful spell on me. I had no cause to be happy about it; I had, on the 
contrary, for very serious reasons of self-defense, to undo this tie” (my trans- 
lation). He then goes on to relate how, attempting to leave her, he boards a 
train, resolves to end the affair, but then happens upon her picture in a news- 
paper someone has left in the lavatory. 


32. Freud, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (1905), SE 7 (1953), 157. 
Pleasure in looking for Freud becomes a perversion if “a) it is restricted ex- 
clusively to the genitals, or b) if it is connected with the overriding of disgust 
(as in the case of voyeurs or people who look on at excretory functions), or c) 
if, instead of being preparatory to the normal sexual aim, it supplants it” (ibid., 
his emphases). 


33. Otto Fenichel, “The Scoptophilic Instinct and Identification” (1935), in 
The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel (New York: Norton, 1953), 377. 


34. Xaviére Gauthier, Surréalisme et sexualité (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 
1971), 357. 


35. Stephen Marcus, The Other Victorians: A Study of Sexuality and Pornogra- 
phy in Mid-Nineteenth-Century England, quoted by Susan Gubar, “Represent- 
ing Pornography: Feminism, Criticism, and Depictions of Female Violation,” 
Critical Inquiry 13 (Summer 1987): 725. 


36. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 122. Bellmer’s biographers also state that 
he gave the original drawing to Max Ernst. How did the Bastille and Sadeian 
associations come to cleave to this image? Perhaps the brickwork reminded 
Webb and Short of Bellmer’s several portraits of Ernst made of bricks, which 
in turn reminded them of Man Ray’s 1940 Imaginary Portrait of D. A. EF. de 
Sade, where the brick marquis is depicted in profile, with the ominous Bastille 
in the background. See ibid., 127, figs. 134 and 135 respectively. 

The oil painting of the undulating brick motif is illustrated in the auction 
catalogue of The William N. Copley Collection (New York: Sotheby Parke 
Bernet, 1979) as lot 269 with the title Corselet de Sade. 


37. Bellmer, Petite Anatomie, n.p. It is possible that the idea of a corset or gar- 
ment was subtly reinforced for Webb and others by Bellmer’s choice of words 
in this passage, for he speaks of “une image déja existante, préte a revétir le rdle 
dun foyer virtuel d’excitation” (my emphasis), “revétir” having the sense of 
dressing or putting on. 
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38. Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (1901), SE 5 (1953), 387. Here Freud 

notes the occurrence of teeth in dreams whose latent content concerns mas- 

turbation or castration anxiety. Like hair-cutting or decapitation, the loss of a 

tooth in a dream seems a fairly straightforward metaphor for castration (p. 

357). To establish grounds for tooth extraction signifying masturbation, 
»« 


Freud invokes the vulgar German expression “sich einen ausreissen,” “to pull 
one out” (388). 


39. Karl Abraham, “The Development of the Ego” (1924), quoted in 
Leonard Shengold, “More about Rats and Rat People,” in Margaret Ann 
Fitzpatrick Hanly, ed., Essential Papers on Masochism (New York: New York 
University Press, 1995), 225. 


40. Fenichel, “Scoptophilic Instinct,” 395. 


41. Jean Clair, La Pointe a Voeil, translated and quoted by Solomon-Godeau in 
“Reconsidering Erotic Photography,’ 229. 


42. Solomon-Godeau, “Reconsidering Erotic Photography,’ 222. 


43. Reproduced in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 203, fig. 205. Like all 
Bellmer’s intimate female friends since his early infatuation with Ursula 
Naguschewski, Mitrani was significantly younger than he (the artist noted 
this pattern himself to Ferdiére in 1964 [Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur 
Ferdiére, 64}), and highly intelligent. The pillow talk the couple must have en- 
joyed resonates in the impressive affinity of ideas in their respective writings. 
Certain passages in Mitrani’s essay “Scandal with a Secret Face” (1950), e.g., 
correspond precisely to concepts elaborated in “Notes on the Subject of the 
Ball Joint” and Petite Anatomie. See Myrna Bell Rochester’s translation of 
Mitrani’s essay in Rosemont, ed., Surrealist Women, esp. p. 229. 


44. Hans Bellmer, “Deux Lettres d’amour, in Obliques, 138 (my translation). 
A modified version of this passage appears in Petite Anatomie, n.p.; see also 
“Lettres d’amour,’ in CNAC Archives, Hans Bellmer, 74. 


45. Phyllis Greenacre citing Robert Bak in her overview of the literature on 
fetishism in “Certain Relationships between Fetishism and Faulty Develop- 
ment of the Body Image,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 8 (1953): 85. 


46. As acknowledged in chapter 3, I am again indebted in this discussion to 
Donald Kuspit’s insights on “The Modern Fetish” in Signs of Psyche in Modern 
and Postmodern Art (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 158. In 
addition to his remarks on the frequent appearance of wrapping and binding 


in modern and contemporary art, which sparked my own recognition of this 
trend in Bellmer’s work, Kuspit’s summary of changes in the psychoanalytic 
understanding of fetishism helped me begin to come to terms with the mean- 
ing of this perversion apart from its specific relation to castration anxiety: 
“Where the oedipal consideration of the fetish in the early years of psycho- 
analysis emphasized its value as an instrument and support of masculinity, the 
more recent pre-oedipal consideration of the fetish emphasizes that, by evok- 
ing primary identification and union with the mother, it puts the child in her 
position” (152). 


47. See, for example, Greenacre, “Fetishism and Faulty Development” (who 
lists clinically encountered examples of binding fetishes on p. 80), as well 
as Bak, “Fetishism,” Journal of the American Psychiatric Association 1 (1953): 
285-293, and Philip Weissman, “Some Aspects of Sexual Activity in a 
Fetishist,’ Psychoanalytic Quarterly 26 (1957): 494-507. Weissman believes that 
fetishism, rather than being an aid to intercourse, serves, like sexual activity 
itself, to safeguard “against anxieties caused by pregenital disturbances .. . 
and their accompanying disturbances of affect and object relationship” (506). 


48. In French, “tenir a frais,’ Le Surréalisme, méme 4 (Spring 1958). The pho- 
tograph, parenthetically, bears comparison with the original surrealist image 
of bondage, Man Ray’s The Riddle or The Enigma of Isidore Ducasse (1920), a 
sewing machine (?) tied in a blanket, for which see National Museum of 
American Art, Perpetual Motif: The Art of Man Ray (New York: Abbeville 
Press, and Washington, D.C.: National Museum of American Art, Smithson- 
ian Institution, 1988), 82, fig. 74. 


49. Gedo, The Artist and the Emotional World, 191-192. 


50. According to Katharina Gerstenberger, “‘And This Madness Is My Only 
Strength’: The Lifewriting of Unica Ziirn, a/b: Autobiography Studies 6:1 
(Spring 1991), Ziirn “first experienced ‘her own realities’ in 1957)’ that is, 
“years before doctors made the official diagnosis” of schizophrenia (41). 
Bellmer may have been additionally threatened by Ziirn’s having fallen in love 
with Henri Michaux, Der Mann im Jasmin of the autobiographical novel she 
began in 1965. See the recent English translation by Malcolm Green, The 
Man of Jasmine and Other Texts (London: Atlas Press, 1994). 


51. Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 233, stress the traumatic nature of this loss 
and quote from a letter the artist wrote to his patrons Gotz and Marguerite 
Silberbauer shortly after Maria Bellmer’s death: “The desperate fact is that on 
22 December 1959 my mother whom I loved so dearly passed away in my 
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arms. I have lost all the courage that is necessary to continue living.” After five 
years, Bellmer was still grieving, writing to Ferdiére to request a psychiatric 
consultation, explaining: “My depression began Christmas 1959 (death of my 
mother in Berlin)” Bellmer and Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, 46 (my 
translation). 


52. Robert Bak, “The Phallic Woman: The Ubiquitous Fantasy in Perver- 
sions,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 23 (1968): 29. The quote that follows is 
from p. 30. 


53. See Bak, “Fetishism,” and Greenacre, “Fetishism and Faulty Develop- 
ment,” 85, 90. 


54. Reproduced in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 264, fig. 303. See also, for 
illustrations of some of the earlier works, Michel Butor, “La Multiplication 
des mains,” Obliques, 13-15, who presents a cursory ethnographic survey of 
rituals involving hands (but having little relevance, from my point of view, to 
Bellmer’s use of the motif). 


55. Prokopoff and Van de Guchte, “New Realities, New Desires,’ 41, in 
a sanitized reading of Bellmer’s sadomasochistic enactments. While eu- 
phemistically admitting that the photographs of Ziirn’s strapped and squeezed 
flesh “appear to allude to a condition in which physical discomfort is pres- 
ent” (!), the authors see “none of the typical atmosphere of bondage and no 
suggestion of the subject being held captive.” Characterizing Bellmer as an 
avant-garde pioneer anticipating “the Bodyworks movement of the 1960s,” 
they list his artistic descendants, both European and American: “The names 
of Gunther Brus [sic], Hermann Nitzsche [sic], Rudolph Schwarzkoogler 
[sic], Chris Burden, Bruce Nauman, and Lucas Samaras, among others, 
spring to mind in this connection.” The conspicuous sexism in Prokopoff and 
Van de Guchte’s omission of women artists such as Marina Abramovic, 
Eleanor Antin, Lynda Benglis, Mary Beth Edelson, Ana Mendieta, Ketty 
La Rocca, Gina Pane, Carolee Schneemann, and Hannah Wilke is perhaps 
less surprising than their failure to distinguish between a group of artists who 
all use their own bodies as material and one who manipulates, as Bellmer does, 
the (submissive) body of another. 


56. Bellmer, Petite Anatomie, n.p. (my translation). 


57. It is tempting to read the horrible image as a vengeful fantasy involving 
Bellmer’s second wife, for 1946 was the year he filed for divorce. But just as 
Beth Irwin Lewis and Maria Tatar have explored the earlier sociopolitical con- 


text for the Lustmord motif in Weimar Germany, one wants to know what 
impact World War II and, specifically, the Holocaust had on Bellmer’s 
preoccupation with abused bodies in his French work. (See Lewis, “Lustmord: 
Inside the Windows of the Metropolis,” in Charles Haxthausen and Heidrun 
Suhr, eds., Berlin: Culture and Metropolis (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1990] and ‘Tatar, Lustmord: Sexual Murder in Germany (Princeton, 
N,J.: Princeton University Press, 1995].) The artist himself is silent on the sub- 
ject, but Ziirn, who spent the war years in Germany, was certainly haunted 
by a knowledge of what happened. In The Man of Jasmine: Impressions from a 
Mental Illness, the image of the dormitory to which Ziirn is assigned at the 
psychiatric clinic La Rochelle invokes in her the vision of “an enormous oven 
belching clouds of black stinking smoke” (119). Later, in Notes on Her Last (2) 
Crisis, she sees in the heavens a community of elect, “Jews who were tortured 
to death during the Nazi era,” 128, and upon hearing of the demise of a former 
colleague, a cartoon filmmaker, she envisions his children as marionettes, 
“which, as she now believes, had been burnt like their Jewish father in a Nazi 
concentration camp” (151). Such particular evidence of guilt and/or empathy 
is lacking for Bellmer, yet the psychological impact of the massive atrocities 
that came to light after the Liberation, and that he himself may have narrowly 
escaped, must have been profound. (Crété, “Biographie,” 93, says that after de- 
mobilization in 1940, Bellmer was “treated at that point as a ‘wandering Jew’ 
by the Vichy gestapo and chased by their dogs” before finding refuge near Cas- 
tres.) It may be that the artist’s German/Jewish (mis)identifications paralleled 
his complex and alternating male/female subject positions in fantasy. 


Conclusion 
1. RobertJ. Stoller, “Pornography and Perversion,” in David Hollbrook, ed., 
The Case against Pornography (LaSalle, Ill.: Open Court, 1972), 111-128. 


2. See Bellmer, “Striptease,” appendix D. 


3. Denoél, 41-48, 78-87, respectively. The two series are also handsomely re- 
produced in Heinrich von Sydow-Zirkwitz, ed., Bellmer-Graphik (Cologne: 
Studio 69, 1970). Or see Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, figs. 234, 255, 257, 
259, 261, 263-265, 267-268, and 270-275. 


4. Also in red, below Bellmer’s signature and date in pencil, is inscribed “Tle 
de Ré,’ the place near La Rochelle where Bellmer and Ziirn spent several 
months in 1964. There are one or two nearly identical versions of this draw- 
ing; another is titled L’Anus solaire (The Solar Anus), after the 1927 essay by 
Bataille (collection Jean-Jacques Lebel, Paris). 
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5. Kaja Silverman, Male Subjectivity at the Margins (New York: Routledge, 
1992), 179. 


6. Silverman (ibid., 165) alludes to a remark by Freud in this regard, in “Some 
Psychical Consequences of the Anatomical Distinction between the Sexes” 
(1925), The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud, vol. 19, trans. James Strachey (London: Hogarth Press and the Insti- 
tute of Psycho-analysis, 1961): “Even in boys the Oedipus complex has a 
double orientation, active and passive, in accordance with their bisexual con- 
stitution; a boy also wants to take his mother’s place as the love-object of his 
father—a fact which we describe as the feminine attitude” (250). 


7. Ithink Bellmer himself was conscious of this analogy: a very similar draw- 
ing from 1963 bears the title Le Cinéma immobile et muet (Le Danger russe), or 
sometimes subtitled Le Danger rouge (collection Werner Welle, Paderborn, 
Germany). While I am not certain of the relevance of the subtitle (which 
seems, like The Work of the Laboring Fumily, to mock coldwar paranoia?), the 
suggestion that the drawing is a kind of stop-action silent stag film is fairly 


unambiguous. 
8. Silverman, Male Subjectivity, 165. 


9. Bellmer in a letter to Herta Hausmann from the Ile de Ré, July 26, 1964, 
quoted in Webb and Short, Hans Bellmer, 250, who also describe this period 
as “one of real crisis” for both Bellmer and Ziirn. The following quote is from 
ibid. 

10. Gertrud Koch, “The Body’s Shadow Realm,’ trans. Jan-Christopher 
Horak and Joyce Rheuban, in Rosalind Krauss et al., eds., October: The Second 
Decade, 1986-1996 (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1997), 300. The citation 
that follows in this paragraph is from ibid. 


11. Hal Foster, Compulsive Beauty (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1993), 
xx, 81. 


12. In April 1964, Bellmer wrote to the analyst Gaston Ferdiére, anticipating 
the publication of a book on his drawings by Editions Denoél in Paris. “The 
texts,” he reported, “by [Patrick] Waldberg and [Constantin] Jelenski present 
a few lacunae (for example a propos of the “disfigurement” of the human 
anatomy), gaps that I don’t despair of being able to fill in through a recorded 
conversation with yourself and perhaps also with Dr. Rosolato” (my transla- 
tion). Bellmer and Unica Ziirn, Lettres au Docteur Ferdiére, ed. Alain Chevrier 
(Paris: Nouvelles Editions Séguier, 1994), 29. The Lacanian Guy Rosolato, 


who was part of the team treating Ziirn at the Hospital of Saint Anne in 1961, 
explored aesthetics and perversion in articles such as “Etude des perversions 
sexuelles a partir du fétichisme” (1967); see ibid., 31 n. 9. 


13. Hans Bellmer, “Une Lettre de Hans Bellmer,’ in Obliques (Paris: Editions 
Borderie, 1975): 120 (my translation, emphasis in original). Typically, the ex- 
ample Bellmer selects here, of all possible dream symbols, is overtly sexual. 
The following quote is from ibid. 


14. Ibid. 
15. Ibid., 122. For Guy Rosolato, see note 12 above. 


16. Nora Mitrani, “Scandal with a Secret Face,” Almanach Surréaliste du démi- 
siécle (1950), trans. Myrna Bell Rochester, in Penelope Rosemont, ed., Surre- 
alist Women: An International Anthology (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1998), 229-230. 
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